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“A COLORED SUPPLEMENT” 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Ghe superb interpretations _ of 
artists casiocee in, the world of song 








Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the world’s 
greatest opera stars, but the art and personality of concert singers famous the 


a EN, an 


country over. 

These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on their concert 
tours are also the delight of countless other thousands who know them mainly 
through their Victor Records. 

Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever ready 
to entertain any one at any time. 

. There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
[ - 2 catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 














\} warning. Victor 
Records can be safely and satisfac- Victor Talking Machine Co. 
\ torily played only with Victor 
| \ Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
or Victrolas. Victor 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Why You Are 
Not Completely Successful 


KNOW that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that 

you are only half as alive as you must be to realize the joys and 
benefits of living in full; and that you are only half as well as you 
should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you 
may be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


The fact is that no matter who you 
are, whether you are young or old, 
weak or strong, rich or poor, I can 
prove to you readily by demonstration 
that you are leadifig an inferior life, 
and I want the opportunity to show 
you the way in which you may com- 
pletely and easily, without inconveni- 
ence or loss of time, come in possession 
of new life, vigor, energy, develop- 
ment and a higher realization of life 
and success. 





Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 





Become Superior to Other Men. The 
Swoboda System can make a better human 
being of you, physically, mentally and in 
every way. The Swoboda System can do 
more for you than you can imagine. It 
can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell 
of your body as to make the mere act of 
living a joy. It can give you an intense, 
thrilling and pulsating nature. It can in- 
crease your very life. I not only promise 
it, I guarantee it. My guarantee is un- 
usual, startling, specific, positive and abso- 
lutely fraud proof. 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share 
of Life and Pleasure? Are you living 
a full and successful life? Why not al- 
ways be at your best—thoroughly well, 
virile, energetic? Why not invest in your- 
self and make the most of your every 
opportunity? It is easy when you know 
how. The Swoboda System points the 
way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, 
no dieting, no study, no loss of time, 
no special bathing; there is nothing to 
worry you. It gives ideal mental and 
physical conditions without inconvenience 
or trouble. 


Your Earning Power, your success, 
depend entirely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will- 
power. Without these, all knowledge 
becomes of small value, for it cannot 
be put into active use. The Swoboda 
System can make you tireless, im- 
prove your memory, intensify your 


will power, and make you physically 4 


just as you ought to be. I promise it. 
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WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“T have many friends who have taken your System, and 
all recommend it very highly.’’ 


“I never felt so well before in my life.’’ 

“I have searched for just this kind of a System and 
physical improvement for three years. I am a blacksmith, 
but your System gives me results which my work and 
exercise cannot equal, I enclose my check with pleasure.”’ 

“I feei ashamed that IT hesitated so long to give your 
System a trial; now I wonder why every one does not take 
it. I am 73 years old, but your System is making a young 
man of me.’’ 

“Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.’’ 

‘“‘Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased 
mental and physical capacity.’ 

“I have been enabled by your system to do work of 
mental character previously impossible for me.’ 

“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; 
have gained 17 pounds.”’ 

“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my 
gratitude, I am telling my croaking and complaining 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ ”’ 

“‘Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to 
pody and brain.”’ 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest ex- 
pansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.’’ 


“I cannot recommend your system too highly, and with- 
out flattery believe that its propagation has been of great 
benefit to the health of the country.” 


“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is im- 
possible, my capacity both physically and mentally is in- 
creasing daily.*’ 

“IT have heard your system highly recommended for 
years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it until I 
tried it. I am glad indeed that I am now taking it.” 

“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” 

“TI think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in 
the best of physical health before I wrote for your course, 
but I can now note the greatest improvement even in this 
short time. I cannot recommend your system too highly. 
Do not hesitate to refer to me.’’ 


“You know more about the human body than any man 
with whom I have ever come in contact personally or 
otherwise.” 


“Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble 
was a revelation to me. I have had the best physicians of 
my State, but your grasp of the human body exceeds 
anything I have ever heard or known. I have read your 
letters to many people, also to my physicians, who marvel 
at them.”’ 


I HAVE AT LEAST 50,000 SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains 
the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION 


and the human body as it has never been explained before. 


and body. 


yourself, 


It will startle, educate, andenlighten you. 


My book explains my new theory of the mind 
It tells, in a highly interesting and 
simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an in- 
telligent being, have always wanted to know about 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real un- 
derstanding of your body and mind. It shows how you may be able 
to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may make use of natural 
laws to your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than 
you could obtain from a college course. The information which it 
imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the 





unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of your 
cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men 
and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in every way 
through a better realization and conscious use of the principles 
which I have discovered and which I disclose in my book. It also 
explains the dangers and after-effects of exercise and excessively 
deep breathing. 


Write today for my Free Book and full particulars before it slips 
your mind. 


You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts concern- 
ing the Swoboda System of conscious evolution for men and women. 


BaLois P. SWOBODA, 1904 AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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VERYBODY joins in when the Columbia 
Grafonola plays the big song hits of the day. 


But the latest “hits,” first recorded and best re- 
corded on Columbia Double-Disc Records, are 
only an indication, a temptation, a foretaste of 
the life, the fun, the sentiment, the classic beauty 
offered in the complete catalogue of Columbia 
Records, free cn request at your dealer's. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, Prices in Canada Plus Duty, pe — 110— 
vice $110 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES 
Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE THREE BEST SERIALS OF 1916 


The Thirteenth Commandment .------- ---- 


A brilliant new novel by the author of “What Will People 
Say?” and “Empty Pockets.” 


| a eo ae as 
A new novel of the great outdoors—an even better story than 
his famous ‘Kazan.’ 


The Proof of the Pudding ---- ------------ 


A fine American novel by the author of “The House of a 
Thousand Candles,” “Otherwise Phyllis,” etc. 


By Rupert Hughes.- -----...865 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 


By James Oliver Curwood --919 


Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman. 


By Meredith Nicholson ----..963 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. 


A DOZEN PACE-SETTING SHORT STORIES 


The River of Romance and Folly ----- ---- 


The first of the new stories of the romantic oF days along 
the Mississippi. 


Perfectly Fair Rivals --------------------- 


A love story: introducing another ‘“‘star’’ writer to the readers 
of The Red Book Magazine. 


The Great Marchetti -___---_------------- 


The first of several stories of the experiences of Nora Verney, 
of Indiana, in European music centers. 


The Parmiller Pounds --------__---------- 


Another dark mystery solved by Philo Gubb, the correspond- 
ence-school deteckative. 


Zee reer a Ge Jeb....-....-........... 


There’s a nightmare that tortures all workers, and Mr. Ter- 
hune gives it a name in this powerful story. 
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The members of the sex who made such a success of The 
Kind Words Club all figure in this story. 
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nother story in which this vigorous new writer puts a bit 
of life under the microscope. 


Such as We Have Always with Us - ---. .-- 


The humorously told story of an entire family that loved a 
cheerful giver. 
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Another of those delightful small-town sketches by the author 
of “Barbara’s Marriages.” 


True Blue to Mary 


Shoestring Charley, old-time circus man, makes a pinch hit 
for Cupid—and psychoiogy. 


The Witch-Doctor’s Jewel ----------.---- 


Meet Mr. Barry Falcon, a fine upstanding fighting man, on 
an adventure in South Africa. 
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Are you a spender? If you are, you'll share the contempt 
the office force felt for Tommy. 


By Opie Read ------- -------849 
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The Real Fun of It Is 


that you and your children can have the best kind of a good time outdoors 
—-stay as long as you may, and yet be free from chapping or windburn; 
no injury to your complexion, if you apply just enough 


HHAAS "iis? CYCQM 
ALMOND 
to moisten the skin, before going out and again on returning indoors. It 


quickly soothes and heals face and hands when they have become chapped 
or irritated through neglect. 


f Hinds Cream is used the world over by attractive women who have found that it _ 
does keep the skin soft, clear and girlish—imparting a gratifying tone of fresh, 
vigorous skin-beauty. Try it this winter and enjoy an improved complexion. 
Let us send you booklet and liberal sample of cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage. 
| A Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 

, Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


A. S. HINDS 220 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM SOAP. Highly refined, 
dekahtally exerent end benchtiel (Oc end 25e.  Tsial size Soap Se petpaid. 
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EMMY WHELEN 


Now a Film Play Star 
Photograph by White, New York 
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hotograph Copyright by Hartsook, San Francisco 


ANNA LITTLE 
Im Play Star 
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Photograph by Witzell, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ANNA Q. NILSSON 


Film Play Star 
Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 








MARGUERITE GALE 
in “How Molly Made Good" 


Photograph copyright by Ira L. Hill Studio, New York 
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JUSTINE JOHNSON 
Ziegfeld Follies 


in the “Zi 
Photograph by Sarony, New York 
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MAY ALLISON 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzell, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ANITA KING 


Film Play Star 
Photograph by Witzell, Los Angeles, (‘alif. 
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PICKLES ST. CLAIR 
in ‘Stop! Look! Listen.” 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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GLORIA GOODWIN 
in ““Watch Your Step” 


Photograph by Matzene, Chicago 











DOROTHY ARTHUR 
in Ky A Bare Idea” 


Photograph Ly White, New York 
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COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT! 





F your furniture has become dull and discolored you will be interested 
in the following letter from the manufacturer of perhaps the finest 
furniture made in America: 
“‘We make a large amount of bedroom furniture and a considerable quantity of it 
in the last few years has been finished in different shades of enamel. As some of 
this furniture is very fine it requires careful attention and we have found it neces- 
sary to issue the following instructions covering its care: 


“Use a weak solution of Ivory Soap suds, lukewarm. Apply with a soft cloth and 
dampen only about one square foot at a time, drying promptly with a chamois skin.”’ 
The above recipe practically is the same as the one we have published for 
many years in books of directions for the general household use of Ivory 
Soap. We recommend it for furniture and woodwork of every kind. 





This booklet, ‘“‘Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap,’ contains over a hundred 
recipes helpful especially at house-cleaning time. You may have a copy 
postpaid. Address The Procter @ Gamble Co., Dept. 28-C, Cincinnati, O. 


IVORY SOAP 99i%% PURE 
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The River of 


Romance 


and Folly 


HE first of six stories of the old ro- 
mantic days along the Mississippi. 


By Opie Read 


Author of “The Jucklins,” “Chips That Pass in the Night,” etc. 





|HEN the IL 
Mississippi RA 
a 


oo 


River was 
i———") discovered, 
man seemed _instinct- 
ively to know that a 
new romance had been 
found. The river of 
antiquity was the Nile ; 
the river of the future 
is the Mississippi. It 
was and remains the 
most distinctive water- 
way of the New World. 
Other rivers had their 
counterpart in Europe; 
the Mississippi seemed 
to have been the special 
order of creation. 
French in the North- 
west, of doubtful and 
contested ownership in 
the middle and Spanish 
at the mouth, the Mississippi was in 
severalty the property of all of the great 
nations of Europe; but like its channel, 
its fragmentary title underwent a con- 
stant change ; and when America essayed 
to establish her final claim, down the rip- 








Photograph by Gross 


USTRATED BY 
VAN 





Opie Read 


- 849 


ply current floated an 
army rude in buck-hide 
and coon-skin and over- 
threw the British reg- 
ulars who in their turn 
had overthrown Napo- 
leon. 

As time flowed on, 
the lower Mississippi 
developed a life such 
as the world never had 
known and which it 
never can know again. 
The old Virginia to- 


BUREN 


bacco planter was a 
baron. The old Missis- 
sippi River  cotton- 
planter was a_ king. 





Boasting that he was 
the freest of all dem- 
ocrats, he was a czar. 
His subjects were his 
actual” property. His 
plantation was more than an absolute 
monarchy; it was a despotism. 
Occasionally one might have met a 
planter of thrift and’ shrewd manage- 
ment, but the majority of them were al- 
ways in debt to the money-lender and the 
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OU will find Major Pewitt and his young 
friend Billy Hawkins a most engaging pair of 

rascals. You will revel in the atmos- 
/,», phere of these stories, for in all this 
4, land there is no spot so full of color 
and charm as the old Mississippi. 
And when you meet Miss Cisne 

Pemberton, of Natchez, in the next 
story in the series, you are sure to 
fall in love with her, just as young 






























the wit of the Yankee Sam Slick, 
but possessed the unconscious hu- 
mor of the English De Coverley. 

This was the high life of the 
River. The low life was low in- 
deed. Along the shores and on the 
boats, society’s toughest outcasts 
found a desperate refuge. Physi- 
cal fearlessness was the only vir- 
tue. 

After the War, the uplands 







Y / ~ 4%\\ of the South underwent a 

bi. 7 aX ‘ Ww change, but the lower Mis- 

x A i a, *s* Ssissippi lingered long in 

a a ess TAGS oe ancient ways Of 
of Natchez. yo“ 1) %, \ \ this part of the country 
es \ \ many volumes have been 

\  ‘ \ written, but the whole 


commission-merchant. Not unlike states- truth never can be told, the complete 
men of a higher order, the planter seemed __ picture never drawn..... Yet certain epi- 
to believe that debt was necessary to his sodes gleam jewel-bright in memory— 
happiness and prosperity. His education among them this story of the Black Hawk. 
consisted mainly in ceremonious polite- 
ness and in a disposition to read sensa- “PILL,” said Major Pewitt, turning 
tional romances, if he read at all; in his from the window and in his man- 
leve for the picturesque in language lay ner of impressive formality addressing 
the origin of his bespangled oratory. His his young friend William Hawkins, 
taste for liquor was keen, but he was ‘“—Billy,” (and up straight shot his 
rarely drunk. He loved fast horses; and forefinger like a sprout from an 
—having perhaps just shot his adversary asparagus bed), “it is the opportunity 
in a duel—he was a subservient lamb in of a lifetime, the fulfillment of luck’s 
the presence of a handsome woman. prophecy. It will establish us in society ; 
Everyone who bore the semblance of it will—” 
gentility was welcomed to his home. He approached the bed on which 
His overseer assumed all the cares of Hawkins was sitting and fathered him 
his estate. The planter himself reserved with a stroke of his gentle hand. 
for his personal attention marriages, “Willie, we can’t lose. I have assur- 
social affairs and the signing of mort- ances of success, and when I go so far 
gages. On his vine-clad veranda he as to say that, you know that something 
would sit, ready to argue with a neighbor has happened. Listen to me: I dreamed 
or julep traveler who might chance to last night of drinking champagne out of 
come along the dusty road. He had not a dicebox.” 
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Mr. Hawkins did. Altogether, 
a most engaging series of 
stories, this; the sort of stories 
you don’t find elsewhere, for 
the very good reason that Opie 
Read is the only living writer 
who knows them. There will 
be one of these stories in each 
of the next five issues of 


The Red Book Magazine. 








“And that is a sign—’’ | 

“Sign,” he broke in, 
stepping back. “Sign! 
Bill, it is a guarantee, 
a bond!” 

For a few moments 
Hawkins sat musing, } 
and then he said: “But 
over at Holley Springs 
you dreamed that down 
on a bayou you hooked an al- 
ligator and reeled him in to 
the shore. This was a sure 
sign, but we lost.” 

The Major felt behind him for a 
chair, found it and sat down. “Mr. 
William Hawkins, I desire to say to you, 
sir, that alligators are different, and 
always have been. In dream life, sir, 
alligators have ever been peculiar and 
eccentric. You can’t count on them. 
Old Mark Cockrill used to say: ‘Boys, 
alligators have their usages, but let the 
faith you put in them be a byplay rather 
than an investment.’ Thousands of 
people have dreamed of alligators, but I 
should like to call on you, sir, to search 
your memory—explore history, for that 
matter—and dig up another instance 
where a man dreamed of drinking cham- 
pagne out of a dicebox. Can you do it?” 

“T don’t believe so.” 

“All right, then. That point is 
settled. And now I'll tell you what 
we'll do: The steamer Black Hawk 
leaves here to-night for New Orleans. 
Among the passengers will be one Major 
Pewitt and Mr. William Hawkins. On 
this floating palace the atmosphere is 
liberal, the game—ha—spontaneous and 
the stakes high—no chips, all glowing 
cash. Not more than two-hours ago I 


THE RIVER OF ROMANCE AND FOLLY 
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Young Mr. Hawkins and 


ajor Pewitt. 


met old Colonel Pemberton, of Natchez, 
a most charming gentleman; and he told 
me confidentially that on this boat aces- 
up are worth at least three bales of 
cotton. Think of it, Bill—three bales! 
Why, over in Georgia where I used to 
live I have known industrious men to 
work hard and not raise more than three 
bales a year. And aces-up, Bill, aint 
rare—you know that. In Kentucky they 
are not worth more than two and a half 
bushels of flaxseed. But on this glorious 
old river—” 

The Major, unable to say more, 
leaped to his feet and embraced Haw- 
kins. 

“Billy,” he declared, “from this time 
on Chance is my sweetheart, and I 
nibble her rosy lips. She’s beautiful ; 
she’s the sweetest of all brides. Yes sir; 
and now I'll go out and get tickets for 
the Black Hawk.” 

The Major hastened out, whistling 
down the corridor, and Hawkins sat 
in a deep and not unpleasurable muse. 
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He and the Major had been associated 
during three of the most enlivened 
months of the boy’s life. They had met 
each other at a reception in Nashville, 
at the home of Mrs. Polk, long-lingering 
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to find out, reflecting that a similar 
speculation might be indulged concern- 
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ing himself, though the vanity of race 
reminded him that he was of a Virginia 
family, not extensively but favorably 
known. His uncle, P. Sarchett Hawkins, 
fought a duel with Congressman Harvey 
Caruthers—crippled him; and many 
years ago, at White Sulphur Springs, 
Lord Bradner-Gilston drank champagne 
out of a dainty slipper accidentally 
kicked off by Miss Lucy Petigrew 
Singleton, who, having been given time 
enough, became the grandmother of the 
Hawkins now under observation. 

In the opinion of numerous relatives, 
the incident of the slipper entitled the 
boy to a university education, and with 
that end in view, hogs were sold, cattle 
driven off and the boy enrolled as a 
candidate for wisdom at the State uni- 
versity. But a multiplicity of hogs, 
sold even at a high price, may not attain 
to wisdom, and cattle sleek and shining 
in their fatness may fall far short of the 
classics. With dice, cards and other side- 
steps from study, Hawkins idled away 
the priceless years, coming out free from 
family restraint and with no aim in 
life. 

At the reception in Nashville, Major 
Pewitt was the only man who impressed 
him. Dignity, breeding and learning 
were there, personified by the Judge, the 
Colonel and the Professor; but Haw- 
kins, not to be attracted by ponderous 
graces, glanced about him with as little 
interest as a fox in a church. While 
eating a sweetened pink slush ceremoni- 
ously bestowed by a feminine remi- 
niscence in old lace, however, Hawkins 
paused with spoon half raised, to look 
at an oldish man who suddenly had 
caught his attention. 

With one finger up straight and held 
somewhat above the point of his nose, 
this man was talking to a young woman 
who appeared to be much amused. 
Scarcely attaining to medium height, 
with mustache and goatee in a state of 
careful cultivation, and with silvery 
hair deftly arranged, Major Pewitt was 
as military as if dressed in full uniform, 
though now garbed in the broadcloth 
black of a chapel wedding. One of the 
aims of the Major’s life was to advertise 
his dignity, but to Hawkins his efforts 
in this direction were so fraught with 
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humor, wholly unsuspected on _ the 
Major’s part, that Hawkins broke out 
in a titter over his spoonful of pink 
slush. At this moment the Major caught 
him, lowered his impressive finger, 
bowed to the young woman and made 
straight for the insulter. 

“Young man, you appear to. be 
tickled.” 

“Sir,” Hawkins replied in a voice so 
low as to attract no attention, “I am 
forced to confess that I was laughing.” 

“And while staring at me,” the Major 
said. 

But young Hawkins was already some- 
what of a diplomat ; his response was apt. 

“A man might laugh while gazing at 
a sunset, and yet no one could accuse 
him of laughing at the sun.” 

The Major bowed and _ coughed 
slightly. “And, sir, an explanation might 
be as glowing as a sunset and yet be as 
unsatisfactory as an April freeze.” 

The young fellow cut short the old- 
timer’s figurative ceremony, after having 
set the pace himself, with a smile and 
the quiet remark: “Will you please step 
out into the yard with me?” 

“T follow, sir.” 


UT into the yard he followed Haw- 

kins, treading majestically about ten 
feet in the rear; and upon reaching a 
magnolia tree whose leaves were like 
fluttering silver in the full moon, Haw- 
kins halted and faced about. Up to this 
time he had not framed a plausible ex- 
cuse for his ill-mannered tittering, and 
now he was not in an easy situation. He 
did not wish to fight the old fellow, 
knowing that he would have either to 
shoot him or be shot by him. 

The Major stood with his arms 
folded. ‘Well, sir?” 

A swift shadow flew across the young 
man’s mind, “vague but hopeful 
thought.” 

The Major waited. Hawkins looked 
over his shoulder at the moon and then 
at the arrogant figure posing before him. 
Then he said: “I must request you, sir, 
to be patient with me for a few mo- 
ments. In Virginia I had an uncle, P. 
Sarchett Hawkins, who fought a duel 
with Congressman Caruthers. You re- 
mind me very much of him—your build 
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and dignity of carriage; but my uncle 
had a shrewd sense of humor, and one 
morning by candlelight, just before he 
went out to meet his enemy, he told me 
a most amusing story—I a boy not more 
than five years old, sir. But every time 
I think of him standing there by my bed, 
telling a funny story, it makes me 
laugh.” 

“Ha, I have heard of your uncle. 
Winged his man, I believe.” 

“Yes sir—put him out of active run- 
ning.” 

“And your name?” 

“Ts William Hawkins.” 


“Ah! Captain Hawkins, I am Major - 


Pewitt, late of Georgia, sir, and I am 
pleased to meet you.” 

He held forth his hand, and with a 
hearty shake they riveted the intro- 
duction ; and then after a few seconds of 
poise the Major remarked: “My dear 
Hawkins, by inviting us here, society has 
given ‘us all the recognition it can to- 
night. I therefore move you, sir, that we 
repair to an apartment not far remote 
where there are assembled a most genial 
party of gentleman. Have I overdrawn 
my account in presuming that you might 
not be averse to a quiet game of 
poker ?” 

“Vou come near me, Hal, with the 
fat Knight of Eastcheap,’’’ Hawkins 
ventured ; and with a low and gurgling 
laugh the Major clapped him on the 
shoulder. “I gather your Elizabethan 
allusion, sir. I was once president of a 
female college at Red Hill, Georgia, sir, 
at a time when young women read some- 
thing other than ‘The Hidden Hand,’ 
or ‘Lady—Lady Somebody’s Secret.’ 
Let us steal in, get our hats and be off.” 

That was three months before they 
came to Memphis, and for the most part 
they had, during the time, played in fair 
and remunerative luck. Now Hawkins 
sat musing, recalling it all, among the 
small fry, now on the eve of striking the 
great artery of the game, the Mississippi 
River. 





OON the Major returned with the 
tickets for the Black Hawk flutter- 
ing in his hand. He had been in great 
haste, but his hurry had not kept him 
out of a barber-shop, where his mus- 


tache and goatee had received artistic 
touches. 

“Willie,” he said as he struck a mo- 
mentary pose before a mirror, “I am in- 
clined toward the belief that after this 
trip down the river we can buy planta- 
tions on each bank, coming up. Isn’t it 
something, my boy, to own plantations? 
Wasn’t it the plantation that gave to the 
South her pristine glory and her envied 
chivalry? I take it to be such. Now let 
me see..... The boat leaves here about 
eight to-night. We might go around and 
touch up a roulette wheel for our hotel 
bill—but no, that is the game of the 
bumpkin: It lowers the gentleman’s 
temperature, and besides is infernally 
dangerous to the pocket.” 

About the room he walked, whistling 
“Lorena,” whose dolorous air held the 
entire gamut of his musical range. 
Hawkins was never wearied with watch- 
ing him. He had learned that the Major 
was not overtruthful, indeed that in his 
clay there were the streaks of the rascal ; 
but in these streaks was a sort of philoso- 
phy, engaging because humorous and 
with frankness supplying a deficient 
honesty. Toward Hawkins he was 
always generous, would have fought for 
him, and, what may have been a harder 
strain against his nature, was strictly 
honest with him. 

Presently the Major, military to the 
soles of his polished boots, turned about 
and saluted Hawkins. “Billy, do I still 
remind you of your uncle?” 

“Yes, very much, Major.” 

“And do you know that it is most re- 
markable, William ?” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I have learned that your 
uncle died before you were born.” 

Hawkins’ reply to this statement was 
not ready. “What have you to say to 
that, Willie?” 

“Nothing, except that you have re- 
ceived your reward for prying into 
family secrets.” 

“Oh, don’t think I hold it against you, 
my dear boy. You were not called on to 
set the time for your uncle’s death. The 
fact is I suspected you that night as we 
stood beneath the magnolia, but I 
wanted to help you out of a difficulty 
and at the same time to relieve myself 
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They stood on the levee, gazing at the 
Black Hawk. 
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of a strain that was becoming a little | wise. — 


too taut.” 

It was in this military gentleman’s 
nature to laugh, not in an outburst but 
like a firecracker that wouldn’t quite go 
off; and now at Hawkins he squibbed 
his mirth. Then he became sober again. 

“Now, Billy,” he said, “I think we’d 
better map out a course of procedure. 
By the time we reach Natchez, we ought, 
at a conservative estimate, to be worth 
—say, twenty thousand dollars.” 

“T think so,” Hawkins agreed, out of 
the poker-player’s great store of hope. 

“Precisely,” the Major emphasized. 
“That is, being conservative, you under- 
stand. At Natchez we will disembark 
and spend a few days in the delightful 
atmosphere of that charming old town. 
Society there is very exclusive, and dur- 
ing our short stay we can hope only to 
skirt its outer rim; but—” 

“T didn’t suppose that society was one 
of our aims,” Hawkins impatiently 
gestured. 

With a deft touch of two fingers the 
Major parted his mustache and smiled. 
“My dear William, listen to me: Society 
is money, easy money, if I may go so far 
as to be blunt. Out of the strictly pro- 
fessional we can’t hope for great for- 
tune. The professional with fours of a 
kind in hand will generally go to the 
cloth, it is true; but luck is slow in 
giving him fours and at the same time 
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smiling on you with fours of a higher 
denomination..... So, we will stay in 
Natchez perhaps a week, gather—well, 
say ten thousand dollars, which, added 
to the twenty thousand we are to win 
en the Black Hawk, will fix our bayonets 
for a charge on New Orleans. 

“We are at this moment possessed of 
something more than six thousand in 
actual cash, not a great amount, but to be 
looked upon with—ha—complacency 
when we consider that it was gathered 
slowly from dime-huggers who- would as 
soon have parted with their teeth. Be- 
fore leaving the hotel we will divide the 
sum, in secret, for even the slightest evi- 
dence of collusion on our part will be 
noted and given out against us. In 
ordinary business, William, a stock com- 
pany may be thought religious, but in 
poker all partnerships are regarded as 
crooked..... Yes, ought to get into New 
Orleans with thirty thousand. Hope you 
don’t think I’m overconfident.” 

“Oh, not at all; I believe you are—” 

“Conservative,” he interjected with 
finger up. “William, there is no such 
thing as overconfidtnce.. Reaching that 
point, it becomes a lack of judgment. 
Confidence is the beating heart of all 
enterprise ; it is—but no matter.- Well, 
the Black Hawk will be sidling in pretty 
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soon. Let’s divide up and then hie for 
the levee.” 


HEY stood on the levee, gazing up 

the river at the Black Hawk as she 
came sweeping round the bend. Proudly 
buoyant, with polished brass gleaming in 
the dying light, she was as graceful as a 
wood-duck, the most beautiful of water- 
fowl. She whistled, or rather she 
chanted, her low and then loud and vi- 
brating melody, broad ribbons of flame 
streaming from her funnels. What a joy 
it was to stand there and to gaze at her, 
this queen of a commerce depressed dur- 
ing the War, but now reviving with a 
vigor undreamed of in the older day. 
What a thrill it was for the young man 
to feel that the great river had not, as 
many now suppose, attained to the 
height of its romance and its commerce 
before the War, but was living it in 
ripened maturity, now in the seventies. 
Millions of money had been recently ex- 
pended in the building of mighty steam- 
ers, larger and more beautiful than ever 
before, for not the wisest forecasters 
could discern a blighting threat from the 
railroads, short and independent lines, 
rusty ‘iron bars crooking their way 
through the Southern woods. 
The South had been conquered, 
and while in victory there 
is glory, in defeat there is 
car ~y ,“* romance and 
“2 
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Now arose the chorus of the negro 
deckhands; and the Black Hawk eased 
herself toward the wharf, a powerful 
gentleness, her steam in a whisper, her 
great pistons like mighty hands gently 
stroking. 

“Billy,” said the Major, “this is not 
only a river of cards but of letters. Old 
Lady Trollope, mother of the novelist, 
wrote sketches along here; so did 
Dickens; and these waves rocked the 
literary cradle of a fellow who signs 
himself Mark Twain, a humorist that 
may amount to something, although he 
saw fit to quit the South and cast his 
fortunes with the North. Wrote a story 
about a frog that couldn’t jump because 
his belly was full of shot. Well, who 
the deuce could, by Gad? There’s the 
plank.” 

Blazing pine-knots sputtering in iron 
baskets lighted up the gangplank as 
they went aboard. A great bell was 
gonging. The loud shrill of a keen 
whistle shrieked through the air. A 
shudder, a loud, steamy snore, and the 
Black Hawk was off, pow-chowing on 
the ruffled bosom of the current. To 
Hawkins every instant was more than an 
interest: a thrill. And all that he had 
ever read of this quaint life came back 
to him. Away over to the right were the 
black forests of Arkansas. Here and 
there on the Tennessee side glowed. the 
firelight of a negro cabin. On board, the 
deckhands, assembled at the bow, were 
singing. How impossible for staged 
minstrelsy to catch such tones, the im- 
pulse of a melodic moment! 

Suddenly Hawkins was aware that the 
7 ~*~ Major had left him there 
‘. alone, standing sentinel- 
) like in front of the pilot- 

house. The young fellow 
‘never grew tired of his ill- 
<< chosen hero’s talk —that 
of a soldier, a gallant, a 
poetic adventurer; but 
now he was glad to muse 
in silence. More than once 
-'* had it fallen upon his con- 
science that the Major 
was his evil genius, that 
his engaging views of life 
were all of them wrong; 
but then up bubbled the 
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fountain drawn not from Emmanuel’s 
but from Old Adam’s veins, the reflec- 
tion: “He never feeds me with hyper- 
critical sop. He is not a class-room pro- 
fessor trying to make something of me 
that he never could make of himself.” 

Soon the Major returned, whistling 
softened blasts of “Lorena.”’ His eyes 
were always expressive, and now they 
glowed. 

“Billy, everything is all right. Dinner 
will be gonged in a few minutes, and 
after that—the game. This is a moral 
boat, you understand, and gambling is 
not officially recognized, but a private 
cabin is set aside for that—ha— 
diversion. People must have amusement. 
The foxhound, shut up, soon gets stiff 
in his joints; you and I, Willie, are fox- 
hounds. If other people want to be 
ordinary curs, let ’em. Yes, a moral boat. 
I asked the Captain if there were going 
to be a game, and he looked distressed. 
Then I knew that he was a man of the 
accepted school. I like a man that pre- 
serves appearances. There is a touch of 
the hypocrite in the best of us—Old 
Stonewall Jackson used to pray for his 
enemies and then turn loose his cannon. 

“Colonel Pemberton, of Natchez, is 
on board. At dinner he will be seated 
betweén us. He is a little slow, and 
his hand is heavy witix ceremony; but 
in the game you will find him a care- 
ful shuffler and a true gentleman. I 
owed him five hundred for three years. 
But paid him back, Billy—finally won 
it from him. He cakes great interest in 
his wife’s charity wo: k, and is a fine shot. 





Yes, sir; and he is a very strong man. I 


saw him slap Captain Cranch overboard, 
but the water was low and he waded 
ashore. Yes, everything comes sooner or 
later. And to the best of 
my judgment we’ll have ex- 
cellent company to-night. 
Don’t think there are = 
more than one or two _ ~=* 
=e 
professionals on board, 
and as for the others, | am 
of the opinion that they will 
prove very sweet mutton. 1/4 
Very fond of that sort of" ‘7 
sheep when it’s well served. 
Ha, Billy, there’s the dinner- 
gong.” 
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OLONEL PEMBERTON received 
Hawkins most kindly, looked at him 
with emotion in his eyes and said: “You 
remind me much, sir, of my son who fell 
in the Confederate army.” 

Hawkins bowed, and the Major whis- 
pered to him: “Good! Look as much 
like him as you can.” 

The Colonel was tall, slow and heavy, 
but every word, every gesture, was a 
cordial graciousness. His plentiful hair 
was white, his complexion red, and his 
long nose broadened out in flanges of 
vitality. He was not neat. Lying among 
the wrinkles of his ample vest were the 
shavings of a pencil that he had sharp- 
ened. The Major brushed them off, with 
the familiarity of long acquaintance— 
five hundred dollars for three years 
—and straightened the old gentleman’s 
broad stock cravat. 

At the table, seated between Hawkins 
and the Major, the Colonel was careful 
to apportion his attention so that neither 
might feel himself neglected, inquired 
as to the young man’s people and re- 
gretted to hear that they had passed 
away, though he had not been fortunate 
enough to form their acquaintance. 
Kindly intuition found a weak point in 
Hawkins and flattered it: 

“You would have made a gallant 
soldier, sir. I was of the artillery and 
then colonel of the Tigers, 
sir.” 

When in- 
formed that 
the elder Haw- 42% 
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kins had not been killed in battle, but 
had died an ordinary death in bed, he 
mused aloud that it was a pity long to 
be regretted. Then he turned upon the 
waiter: ‘“What’s this? Catfish? Take 
it away. I’d as soon eat a carpetbagger.” 

“T’d rather see a carpetbagger pre- 
pared for the table,” the Major avowed, 
and the Colonel undertoned a remark to 
Hawkins: 

“The Major is a most remarkable 
man, sir. He was educated for the 
ministry, I have understood.” 

“And always bright,” Hawkins de- 
clared, pleased to hear his hero praised. 

The Major spoke: “Colonel, who is 
that odd-looking gentleman sitting near 
the end of the table?” 

“An English cotton-buyer named 
Tomkins, sir.” 

“Got any money?” 

“Must have, or he couldn’t buy very 
much cotton.” 

“Queer looking.” 

“An Englishman, sir; but I take it 
he is rather a fine fellow.” 

“Play?” 

“At % at.” 

“Wouldn’t mind meeting him.” 

“T will present him, sir. Mr. Haw- 
kins, your health and prosperity.” 

The Colonel tinkled Hawkins’ wine- 
glass with his own. “A good deal of a 
Tady’s man, I take it?” 

This implied question was caught up 
with eagerness by the Major: ‘William 
Hawkins is a man’s man, Colonel.” 

The Colonel bowed: “He might be 
both, sir, and with advantage to society.” 

This made Hawkins uneasy, and in 
fidgeted embarrassment he upset the 
salt. Over the Major’s countenance 
spread the quick pallor of alarm. 
“Damn it, Bill, that’s bad, spilling salt 
just at this time.” 

Hawkins laughed. “But it can’t off- 
set your drinking champagne out of a 
dicebox,” he whispered. 

HAWEINS found the game brisk 

enough, but could not induce or 
compel the cards to come his way. He 
won three or four small pots and then 
stalled. A ruffled-shirted professional 
named Pugh had out his needle and was 
sewing up the game. He got the Colonel 


into his bag and shook him out weak 
and dazed. He got the Major on the hip 
and gave him a tremendous fall, merrily 
whistling. : 

“I must request you, sir, not to 
whistle,” said the Major. 

“I beg your pardon. But I don’t see 
any rule posted against it.” 

“Possibly not. But gentlemanly in- 
stincts don’t require a signboard. How- 
ever, in the absence of such instincts, I 
post a rule now.” 

“By whose authority do you put up 
rules ?” 

“By my own, sir, and I shall enforce 
them at once.” 

“Gentlemen,” the Colonel interposed, 
“remember where you are.” 

“T’m not likely to forget it, for one,” 
the Englishman, Tomkins, spoke up. 
“Rotten game, rotten country—rotten 
world, when it comes to that. Why do 
they keep up that beastly fiddling out 
there ?” 

“They are dancing,” the Colonel 
answered him. 

“Most intolerably annoying. There 
ought to be a rule posted against that 
too, as you go along. Tooth-puller, give 
me three cards.” 

Pugh was dealing. “Who you callin’ 
tooth-puller ?” 

“You answer to it. Three cards, I 
say.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, “I 
must insist upon a closer observance of 
the amenities of the game.” 

Tomkins replied tc him: “Amenities 
are as right as Juire peas, but I don’t 
want a fellow to wrench out my last 
molar and gloat over it.” 

Pugh muttered something about play- 
ing with a baby, and the Colonel tut- 
tutted, though a smile, stained with 
tobacco, began to play on his lips. The 
Major, declaring that it might change 
the run of the cards, invited the com- 
pany to drink. Tomkins swore that if 
he thought so he would drink a distillery. 

They drank, tipping glasses above a 
pile of money in the center of the table; 
but in shallows the cards continued to 
run as minnows to Hawkins, and he got 
up, pocketing. what remained of his roll. 

“What are you going to do?’ the 
Major inquired. , 
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“Thought I’d go down and heave 
wood into the furnace to rest myself.” 

“Gad,” Tomkins groaned, “I can 
understand you. I am black with beat- 
ing and I haven’t a tooth left. Why 
didn’t they hang the murderer that 
originated this game, anyhow?” 

“Join you pretty soon,” said the 
Major as Hawkins turned toward the 
door. 

The young fellow went out and stood 
where the blossom-scented air was soft 
and sweet. The fiddles were hushed, and 
the deckhands were silent. The copper 
moon, rising, bronzed a broad shimmer 
across the tide. In a narrow channel the 
boat grazed an island, and Hawkins 
heard a mocking-bird singing to its 
mate. The Major joined him. 

“Beautiful night,” Hawkins ventured. 

“A devil of a night, Bill.” 

“How did you come out?” 

“Out! By Gad, I was spewed out. 
I’m hamstrung.” 

“And after dreaming of 
champagne out of—” 

“Bill, all the champagne that ever 
bubbled in the past, drunk out of all the 
diceboxes made by the devil, couldn’t 
prevail against an overturned salt-cellar. 
And there is something about salt—but 
it’s all a nigger superstition sucked from 
the breast of the old black mammy. We 
wont believe in it. Luck’s bound to turn 
—always did; you know that. 

“You'll find before we get to Natchez 
that I didn’t dream of drinking that 
champagne for nothing. I’m going to 
bed.” 


drinking 


E turned slowly away, glancing cau- 
tiously about as if he expected to 
see an imp of ill luck dodging after him; 
and Hawkins continued to stand there, 
gazing at the moonlight on the water. 
The Black Hawk landed at a small 
settlement on the Arkansas side, and the 
deckhands, aroused from sleep, broke 
forth in song, catching up in unanimous 
outbursts their left-off melody. The 
muser went below to watch them at their 
work. A countryman in yellow jeans 
came aboard and asked the mate for the 
time of night. 
“Twenty minutes to three,” answered 
the autocrat of the deck; and when 
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along the gangplank Mr. Yellow Jeans 
had bumped his way ashore, the mate 
honored Hawkins with his countenance 
and his speech. 

_“That lout lies awake for no other 
purpose than to come down here and ask 
me what time it is. Time don’t mean 
any more to him than to a white-oak 
stump, but he’d get out of bed and come 
here in a storm of pitchforks to ask me. 
A trip or two ago I was talking to some 
ladies that had just come aboard, and 
here he comes and broke in with “Time 
is it?’ And when the ladies went above, 
I said to him: ‘You yaller potato-bug, 
if you ever break in on me again when 
I’m in society, (ll crack yo’ head with 
a marlinspike.’ But he done it the next 
trip. It was born in him, and I don't 
reckon he can help it. How are you and 
Major gettin’ along?” 

“First rate,” Hawkins lied. 

“Glad to hear it. I used to see a good 
deal of him when I run up the Cumber- 
land River, but I’ve ruther lost sight of 
him lately.” 

Here he turned about to swear at the 
second mate, who swore at the mud- 
clerk, who then in his turn swore at the 
deckhands. 

“And the Major’s all right,” the mate 
continued. “He operated with Quantrell, 
the guerrilla, during the War, and they 
tell me he’s as game as a rooster. He 
had a love-affair with an army widow 
over near Clarksville. Her tobacco 
plantation was worth considerable, and 
the Major had tied his horse to a swing- 
ing limb and was just about to step 
out on the parlor carpet to marry her 
when her husband come a-sa’nterin’ 
into the yard, lookin’ about to see if 
there had been many changes since he 
left. ‘Lor’, cried the widder, ‘thar's 
John,’ an’ she fluttered out to meet him. 

“The Major come forward ruther lame- 
like ; and John, he says, says he, a-lookin’ 
at him, ‘Who’s this buck?” Then the 
Major he turns all of his light on and 
says: ‘It’s bad enough to be cheated out 
of a wife, but when you call me a buck, 
affairs have tuck a serious turn. Cock 
yo’ cannon.’ John, he pulled a horse- 
pistol so big he looked lean after gettin’ 
it out, and the Major he put up his fore- 
finger and says: ‘Hold on, sir. That 
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thing’s rusty, and I refuse to be shot 
with it. Come to my hotel with me, sir, 
and I’ll lend you a gentleman’s weapon.’ 
‘Sir,’ says John, with one arm around his 
wife, ‘it is my custom to kill men with 
this pistol, and I refuse to use any other. 
Don’t I, Birdie ?)—a-speakin’ to his wife. 
Birdie tittered that he did, and the 
Major bowed and says, ‘In that event I 
must bid you good day,’ and he mounted 
his hoss and rode offt, a-whistlin’ of a 
sorry tune. The Major’s a pretty good 
poker-player too, I hear. How does he 
stack up with that feller Pugh?” 

“Not very well,” Hawkins was free 
to confess. “Pugh seems to have the 
luck of the devil himself.” 

“That so? I’ve hearn he’s putty 
handy. He used to be a circuit-rider 
over in the Indian Territory.” 

“He’s riding a high horse to-night.” 

“Ah, hah! And I reckon he sets his 
saddle all right,” said the 
mate, and then he shouted an 
oath which the second mate 
caught and yelled up the 
bank. 
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THE Major and / i= Iz 
Hawkins did mea | 
not meet until //j/' 
rather late the next | 
day. During the '///| 
afternoon they 
lolled about, 
resting, telling 
stories, waiting 
for the game at 
night. Business 
was heavy, and , 
the Black Hawk 
nosed in at { 
every landing. ; 
The cotton was {\\ 
in bloom, and ‘ 
the fields looked 
like a great pur- 
ple sea set with 
cypress islands. 
The two friends 
were sitting in a shaded 
nook when the Colonel joined | 
them. The night’s ill luck had | 
heavied his spirit, and when he 
put his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder just before sitting down, 
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Hawkins felt that he was under a ton of 
weight. But soon the old man revived, 
laughed, for nothing can crush the 
humor-loving heart of the South. 

“Colonel, did you sleep well after get- 
ting to bed?” the Major inquired. 

“Well, yes sir, after I had wallowed 
over a fresh mortgage that I shall be 
compelled to spread over my growing 
cotton-crop. Such things fall in regular 
order, sir ; but it was as much as I could 
do to keep from resenting the regularity 
with which that man—I can hardly say 
gentleman, sir—that man Pugh won my 
money. No doubt I should have resented 
it, but I knew his father—not intimately, 
it is true; but I bought a drove of mules 
from him along in the fifties, or perhaps 
the late forties.” 

“But that doesn’t keep this fellow 
from being a scoundrel,” the Major 


a The Colonel sprang up 
; with astonishing lightness 
and with a gesture cut 
Pugh’s snarl in two. ““Gen- 
tlemen, in all good humor 
let us meet to-night as we 
| I Hi met last night. Until then, 
Mr. Pugh, we bid you 
good day, sir.’ 
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“Possibly not, sir.” 

“Surely not,” the Major protested. 
“Once I knew a fellow’s father, slept in 
the same room with him, drank with him, 
sir; and yet the son put a bogus check 
off on me.” 

“Possibly so,” the Colonel assented, 
his mind evidently on something else. 

“By Gad, I know it’s so, sir.” 

The Colonel turned to him with full 
attention. “Major, you will please not 
to swear, sir. The day is too beautiful 
and the air too sweet to admit of 
profanity.” 

The Major bowed. “Colonel, I beg 
your pardon; I beg the pardon of the 
beautiful day and the sweet air, but I 
want to tell you that fellow Pugh is a 
scoundrel.” 

“No day can be too beautiful and no 
air too sweet for the truth,” the old man 
laughed ; and at this moment Pugh was 
observed coming toward them. He 
halted to light a cigar, and Hawkins 
noticed that the Major frowned. The 
Colonel must have observed it too, for he 
reached over and gently dropped his 
hand on the Major’s knee. Pugh halted 
and spoke: 

“Well, how do you like it as far as 
you’ve got?” 

Hawkins could see the Colonel’s hand 
tighten on the Major’s knee, but as a 
clutch on his rising temper it was not 
effective. 

“Sometimes, sir, the farther we go 
with a certain member of a company the 
less we may like him,” was the Major’s 
quick recognition of Pugh’s abrupt 
speech. 

“Which means me, I reckon,” the pro- 
fessional gambler interpreted. 

“You do not appear to be dull, sir.” 

“No, but may I not be as sharp—” 

The Colonel sprang up with astonish- 
ing lightness and with a gesture cut 
Pugh’s snarl in two. “Gentlemen, in all 
good humor let us meet to-night as we 
met last night. Until then, Mr. Pugh, 
we bid you good day, sir.” 

With a laugh, the Major gave Pugh a 
conciliatory nod. Pugh bowed and 
walked away; and the Major thus re- 
pented: “You are right, Colonel. I am 
not his heir and couldn’t make anything 
by killing him.” 
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With heavy hand the Colonel slow- 
motioned a weighty courtesy and turned 
away, and the Major looked with keen 
eye at Hawkins. Sometimes when of a 
sudden he was favored with an invention, 
he called his young friend Billiam. And 


now he said: “Billiam, come with me 
to my stateroom. We must take stock 
and plan a procedure.” 

For a long time they were close-housed 
together, and when they were gonged 
out for dinner, the Major’s facial adorn 
ment showed manyea touch of military 
care, and his eyes sparkled with merri 
ment and glowed with hope. At dinner 
he chatted gayly with the Colonel, 
popped an occasional pleasantry with 
Tomkins, and went so far on his ex 
cursion of blitheness as to take in Pugh, 
smiled him a courtesy and then whispered 
to Hawkins: 

“Billiam, you see what it is to be 
blessed with a forgiving nature. In this 
life so let your light shine, and so forth. 
Hope is the Easter of the emotions. But 


one ounce of determination is worth 
more than a ton of hope.” 
ULLENNESS does not mark the 


opening of a poker-game. Every man 
sits down as a wooer of the Goddess of 
Fortune, and as politeness is supposed 
to be an incense sweet to the nostrils of 
that delicate and whimsical divinity, the 
game was begun with inquiries as to the 
state of one another’s health. No man 
could declare for more than was in front 
of him, and out from Pugh’s bulging 
pocket came a roll big enough to pay the 
bonded indebtedness of a South Amer 
ican republic. The Major sighed over 
his own modest reserve fund, while a 
humorous old fellow who sat opposite 
Hawkins and who hitherto unobserved 
seemed suddenly to arise into vision, 
pressed a five-hundred-dollar bank-note 
to his lips and murmured, “Good-by !” 

Hawkins’ third hand was a pat flush 
of glowing hearts. No sunrise at sea, 
after a long season of mists and im- 
penetrable clouds, could have appeared 
to him more beautiful. In the ladies’ 
cabin music arose, serenading his joyous 
emotion, and then a damper fell, for 
Pugh passed. But the humorous old fel 
low came in with a simple “Stay,” and 
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it was now up to Colonel Pemberton, 
who sat in wrinkle-browed study over 
his sprawling hand. 

“Mr. Hawkins,” said the Colonel, 
giving the young man an apologetic 
look, ‘‘the exigencies of the occasion, sir, 
demand that I must raise you one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

How Hawkins loved that simple and 
charming old gentleman! How mellow 
was his countenance and how sweet the 
perfume of his nature! No wonder was 
it that the South lovetl her traditions, her 
race of Anglo-Saxon men, her refined 
and beautiful women! The humorous 
old fellow who had kissed his bank-note, 
dropped out. 

Hawkins strove to hush the emotion- 
melody singing in his ears, afraid that 
the others might hear it. “Colonel, you 
are very considerate, and I shall return 
the compliment by raising you two 
hundred.” 

The Colonel bowed. ‘Ah, as I said to 
you during the earlier hours of our ac- 
quaintance, you would have made a gal- 
lant soldier. A great pity that I was not 
acquainted with your father, although he 
was not killed in the army. I shall have 
to raise you to the extent of five hundred, 
sir.” 

Hawkins looked at him. Something 
had gone out of his countenance. Could 
it be possible that this was the same kindly 
and gracious old man? Silently the 
young man saw his raise. The Colonel 
tapped the table—pat; and now they 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Tt is your say, and I await your 
pleasure, Mr. Hawkins.” 

He made Hawkins hate the sound of 
his own name. He looked at his hand. 
On those hearts, once so red, white spots 
arose, and the young fellow felt that he 
was beaten. He glanced at the Major, 
but the Major ducked his look. 

“I am still awaiting your pleasure, 
Mr. Hawkins.” 

“Don’t be impatient, Colonel.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir.” 

How Hawkins detested such polite- 
ness. No wonder was it that the North 
made fun of the ceremony of the South. 
How shallow and pretentious must have 
been that old life so joyed over by flimsy 
romancers. Small wonder that they 





couldn’t answer that Yankee overturn of 
a mush-pot, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Then the sucker spoke and acted. 
“Out of respect for my hand, Colonel, 
I’ll have to call you.” 


THE Colonel spread a five full and 

raked in the money. The Major 
coughed. The fiddlers in the ladies’ 
cabin sawed out as doleful an air as ever 
preceded old bones to a graveyard. But 
shortly afterward Hawkins won a small 
pot from the Colonel and could see and 
feel that his genial nature was returning 
to him. He won a pot from Pugh. 
Surely he was not a bad fellow and did 
not mean to be offensive. Soon, however, 
Pugh hit him an unsuspected swipe, and 
reéstablished the young man’s former 
opinion of him. 

The humorous old fellow fost the last 
cent of his-five hundred and bade the 
company good night. Tomkins clawed 
seventy-five out of Hawkins, and the 
young fellow mused : “When an English- 
man can beat an American at his own 
game, it is time to quit.” It was Tom- 
kins’ habit, whenever he won a pot, to 
look upward and to declare, “There is a 
God.” He declared it now, and the 
blasphemy of it fell on Hawkins like 
salt sprinkled on a raw burn. 

“Don’t say that again.” 

“Tove—free country, they told me! 
But here comes a chap that doesn’t know 
a bishop from a beadle, and blows me 
up. It’s a pretty howdy-do, I say. In- 
stead of that drink on the table beside 
you I should think you’d have a prayer- 
book.” 

By way of apology Hawkins replied: 
“The loser hath a privilege.” 

“Ah, and they don’t even quote cor- 
rectly over in this slipshod country. 
‘Anger hath a privilege,’ man. Get it 
right.” 

“But I am not angry.” 

“Then why tamper with it at all? 
Somewhat better music out there than 
they had last night. Give me—ah—two 
cards.” 

He was in a pot with Pugh—had him, 
it seemed; but it developed that he 
didn’t, for Pugh raked him in, and Tom- 
kins boiled : 

“TI should like to know who can play 
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with so much cursed fiddling going on. 
If they are going to turn it into a music- 
hall, why don’t they say so?” 

Pugh was softly whistling. The Major 
won a pot from him and didn’t object 
to his melodious offering; but when, 
shortly afterward, Pugh won back his 
money with about fifty per cent added by 
way of interest, the Major broke out: 

“That’s what a man gets for playing 
with a, mocking-bird. Mr. Pug, I must 
request you not to whistle.” . 

“My name’s Pugh and not Pug, sir.” 





respectability on the purchase of a ship- 
load of naked negroes? Why should a 
man so far along in life waste the 
precious hours of his lingering years 
with poker? This old man might better 
be on his knees imploring forgiveness 
for the time already wasted. As for 
myself, I—” 

Here Hawkins’ moral train of musing 
uncoupled. A shoal of bigger cards was 
coming his way. The stock he took in 
himself was going up; his bonds of hope 
inflated. A great bell boomed the mid- 


There stood a masked highwayman, with cocked pistol pointed at the company, and in such manner, it ap- 
peared, as to single out each individual. ‘Hands up! I'll kill the first man that moves.’ 


Then followed a number of impotent 
deals, everybody passing. A flurry of in- 
terest arose between the Colonel and 
Hawkins, and Hawkins suffered. The 
old gentleman had invited the young 
fellow to visit him at his home in 
Natchez, and Hawkins had accepted, but 
now he repented of it as a folly and was 
resolved not to go. He mused: “Why 
should I wish to sit in his musty library 
among books he has never read and hear 
his talk of an ignorant old grandfather 
who based his claims to aristocratic 





night hour. A little bell tinkled its merri- 
ment. How delicious it was to be there! 
In after years he might look back upon 
this hour, sweetly meditative and ro- 
mantic. But his appreciation was broken 
in upon by a keener sense, the fact that 
he had picked up three queens. It was the 
Colonel’s ante. Tomkins came in. With 
suppressed glee Hawkins simply stayed, 
his mind on Pugh, at his left. Hang 
him, was he going to pass? No, he was 
fingering his money. Gods, he raised, 
and Hawkins’ nostrils were full of the 
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perfume of roses. The Colonel dropped 
out; Tomkins saw Pugh’s raise. Now 
came Hawkins’ time, and he buoyed the 
pot with a two-hundred-dollar lift. 

“So it appears,” drawled Pugh. 
“Sometimes they have ’em, and some- 
times they don’t. I'll feel of your 
muscle, Brother Hawkins, with a tilt of 
five hundred.” 

Tomkins threw down his hand. It was 
not Pugh’s habit to talk over a pot, and 
now his chatter made Hawkins uneasy. 
But he had just about money enough to 
see his raise, and did—drew two cards 
and failed to help. Pugh was pat. There 
was nothing to do but to show down, 
and Pugh. spread a tray full. Hawkins 
got up, broke. The Major offered to 
divide with him. 

“No use, Major. I’m going to bed.” 

“Well, peace go with you, Billy. I 
may be compelled to walk the plank in 
your direction pretty soon, but I’m going 
to stay as long as I can. Good night.” 


HE Black Hawk tied up at a busy 

landing. The game was in active 
progress, and Pugh was raking in a pot, 
when some one entered the room. The 
Major looked up and fell back in his 
chair, for there stood a masked high- 
wayman, with cocked pistol pointed at 
the company, and in such manner, it ap- 
peared, as to single out each individual. 

“Hands up! I'll kill the first man 
that moves.” 

Then he spoke over his shoulder, evi- 
dently to his comrade outside in the cor- 
ridor. “Shoot the first man that tries to 
enter.” 

No one moved. The old Colonel 
breathed hard, but sat rigid, his heavy 
hands held up. At first sight of the 
robber the Major’s mouth flew open, and 
he did not appear to have power enough 
to shut it. Not even the bravest man is 
disposed to take the risk of death at a 
gaming table. Pugh moved not a muscle, 
but he groaned as the robber gathered 
up his immense roll. 

“Now,” said the robber, “keep per- 
fectly quiet for fifteen minutes, till we 
get ashore. If you make a noise or try 


to come out before that time has expired, 
I wont answer for your lives.” 

It was all done in a moment, and in a 
moment he was gone. The players sat 
in silence, looking at one another. It 
seemed that an hour must have doddered 
by when the Englishman spoke: 

“He was devilish cool about it.” 

“Hush,” commanded the Major. 

“T will not hush, sir. Jove, I’ve hushed 
long enough. I’m going to complain to 
the authorities. I call it rough treat- 
ment.” 

The Colonel got up. “We are a pack 
of fools,” he said. 

“IT grant you,” Tomkins agreed. “I 
am going out, for one.” 

Out they all went cautiously, and 
then. rushed below. By the time they 
reached the deck the Colonel commanded 
them to halt. “Don’t spread an alarm. 
We'll never hear the last of it. I’d rather 
lose twice the amount than to have it 
get into the papers.” 

“Curse the papers,” the Major cried. 

“That’s all well enough, but you can’t 
curse the society of the town in which 
you live,” the Colonel persisted. 

The word society brought the Major 
round about, facing the old soldier of 
Natchez. ‘That is a fact that I did not 
consider, sir. I beg your pardon.” 

Numerous men were coming on and 
going off the boat. It was easy enough for 
the robber and his confederates to escape. 

About three o’clock in the morning 
some one tapped at Hawkins’ door. The 
door opened, and there stood the Major. 
He entered, and when the door was shut 
he put his arms about the young man’s 
neck and laughed. 

“Willie, how much did we take in?” 

“T think we’ve got close to our twenty 
thousand.” 

The Major rubbed his hands in glee. 
“Lord, you did it like a Robin Hood. 
Not one of them will ever suspect us.” 

“But the old Colonel, Major: I hate 
to take his money.” 

“My dear boy, he risked his chance 
with the rest of them..... Well, we'll 
divide and then to bed. Ah, Billiam, a 
glorious night.” 


A precious pair of rascals, those two! But an interesting pair, to be sure. You'll delight in 
their adventures. In ‘‘The Big Iron Gate,’’ in the next—the April—issue, Hawkins 


meets the young woman who sets his heart aflutter and stirs his conscience. 











































UPERT HUGHES, forceful 
portrayer of life as it is lived 
to-day in this country, is giv- 
ing, in “The Thirteenth Com- 
mandment,” a brilliant pic- 
ture of the average American 

spending his last dollar—or going in- 
to debt—to procure the luxuries of mil- 
lionaires. 

Daphne Kip belongs to a representa- 
tive American family, straining to make 
appearances. She is a fresh, April-day 
sort of girl. Clay Wimburn, her lover, 
who has a good position with a New 
York house and a “bright future,” goes 
into debt to buy her engagement ring. 

The Kips live in Cleveland. So 
Daphne must buy her trousseau in New 
York. Her father puts a second mort- 
gage on some property to furnish the 
money. Daphne and her mother live in 
the expensive apartment of Bayard Kip, 
Daphne’s brother, while in New York, as 
Bayard is in Europe on a honeymoon 
with his beautiful 


pensive gowns for Daphne and herself 
charged to Bayard. He is enraged at 
their extravagance. Daphne returns her 
gown and decides she’ll never again 
take anything from any man, She 
breaks her engagement, and decides to 
go to work. f 

APHNE’S first hard lesson comes 

when she asks Duane to help her 
get a stage position. Duane tries to 
make love to her, but is repulsed. He 
gets her a position as understudy to a 
popular actress. 

Daphne takes lodgings with a quiet, 
economical family named Chivvis. She 
works hard, gets the opportunity to play 
the star’s part one night—and fails 
signally. Wimburn is absent in her hour 
of unhappiness, and Duane is on hand. 
He soothes her and proposes supper at 
the Claremont. She accepts. In the 
meantime Leila has conciliated Bayard, 
who has gone into debt to give her a 
necklace and_ bank- 
account of five hun- 





bride Leila, whom he 





has won in a race 
with Tom Duane, 
wealthy New York 
clubman. 

Wimburn _ lunches 
and dines Daphne 
at the finest hotels, 
gives theater parties, 
and they motor every- 
where. It is not till 
the delighted girl sug- 
gests they look for an 
apartment like her 
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dred dollars as peace 
offerings. 

Duane’s .supper 
party is a tantalizing 
display of power and 
luxury. Daphne feels 
the lure of it till 
he again tries to play 
the role of lover. She 
decides not to see him 
any more. 

Now her thoughts 
return to Wimburn, 


Novel 











and their courtship 





brother’s that she gets 
the first peep at the 
modern enemy of love. 


They can’t af- 
ford twenty-five hundred a year for lodg- 


ing. 
Wimburn takes Daphne to supper at 


the Claremont one night. It is two 
days to his pay-day, and he figures he 
can just make it. Daphne wants a cer- 
tain seat. By mistake Wimburn tips the 
head waiter five dollars to get it. When 
the check comes, he is staggered. They 
have given him melon costing seventy- 
five cents the portion more than the 
kind he had ordered. He cannot tip 
the waiter. Daphne is near tears. 

In his embarrassment Wimburn lets 
Daphne know that his bank-account is 
also wiped out. She is sick as she sees 
stretching out before her the kind of 
penny-fighting existence she always has 
hated so in her own home. 

At the apartment, Bayard Kip himself 
opens the door. 

“Money gave out, so we had to come 
home,” laughs Kip. “What’s the good 
word?” 

“Lend me five dollars,” replies Wimburn. 

While shopping one day, Leila has ex- 


becomes more ardent 
than before. Then the peril in the close- 
ness of their relationship alarms them, 
and they decide to marry at once. But 
times are growing worse. _Wimburn’s 
salary is cut in half, and Daphne be- 
gins again to seek work. 

The war depression has hit everyone. 
In an effort to recoup, Bayard invests his 
last money in the stock market. Daphne 
and Wimburn beg him for enough to 
marry on. He refuses. He loses his im- 
vestments; his firm discontinues; and in 
despair, he writes his father for help. 
But the poor man is on his way to ask 
Bayard to save the old home. 

Leila, the spendthrift, saves the situa- 
tion. She pawns her jewels to help. But 
Daphne refuses to go home to be a 
burden. With father, brother and lover 
all incapable of helping her, she takes a 
position at eight dollars a week address- 
ing letters. She meets Duane, who en- 
treats her to allow him to give her some 
good times. She withstands his per- 
suasion. Soon after that, her foreman 
tries to make love to her. She hurls 
an inkwell into his face and escapes. 
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Tom Duane— 
some readers 
will consider 
him the villain 
of the story; to 
others, he’s the 
hero. 








CHAPTER XLV 


APHNE scuttered for the sub- 

way as a fugitive rabbit to its 
burrow. But she was not a 
rabbit and she felt suffocated 
in the tunnel; and she could not endure 
to be guiet in the presence of so many 
goggle eyes aligned like buttons. She 
left the train at the next station and 
walked rapidly to Fifth Avenue and up 
it homeward. 

Alternately she shivered with repug- 
nance at the recollection of Gerst’s touch, 
and fevered with wrath at his presump- 
tion, and at the injustice of her plight. 
She had been willing to work hard and 
humbly, and she had been driven from 
the refuge of labor by the insolence of a 
foreman. She must endure either the 
fire of insult or the ice of charity. She 
had but a choice among shames. Life 
was awfully unjust. 

She wanted to telephone Clay and tell 
him the dire news. But she felt sure that 
he would not rest till he had called on 
Gerst and beaten him to the ground. 
That would be sickening ; and there was 
danger of publicity and prosecution. 

There was a worse peril yet, the peril 
of non-success. Gerst was ever so much 
bigger than Clay. Even the dignity of 
Clay’s revenge might not insure its 
victory. It must be disconcerting to be 
a woman and dependent on a champion 
and then to find that protector con- 
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fronted by a bigger man. Suddenly she 
remembered £/sa’s dilemma, as she had 
seen it once when “Lohengrin” had been 
performed in Cleveland by a traveling 
opera company. It had taken all the 
power of Wagner’s name and all the 
beauty of his music to keep her from 
laughing aloud, when, in answer to fat 
Elsa’s vociferous prayer to heaven, a 
little Lohengrin, about six inches shorter 
than £/sa, had teetered in on his rickety 
swan-boat. 

The Telramund whom Lohengrin 
must conquer had been a huge fellow of 
barbaric voice, and when Lohengrin beat 
him to earth with a sword that he could 
hardly wield, the irreverent young man 
who sat next to Daphne had whispered: 
“Say, that fight was fixed. Te//y laid 
down for the gate receipts.” 

Daphne recalled this as she walked up 
the Avenue, but she did not smile now 
as then. Clay was no fat tenor, but he 
was not half so burly as Gerst. 

She must, therefore, not tell her lover 
of her insult lest she accomplish nothing 
but his degradation in addition to her 
own. Clay’s temper would drive him to 
attack Gerst, but it would not furnish 
him with thews. No fine sense of re- 
morse would restrain a wretch like 
Gerst. He would whip Clay, batter him, 
perhaps cripple him. It was an out- 
rageous situation. 

It_seemed to Daphne to render love 
as ridiculous as the theory that the labor- 
ing man and his people and problems are 
subjects for pity. The laborer’s chief 
danger, as she saw it, was from other 
laborers, from foremen, forewomen, 
bosses, policemen—not fromthe rich. 

She wondered what new job she could 
get. She had had enough of the simple 
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humble. She wanted some taste of ele- 
gance. Passing a book-store displaying 
the wares of an appalling number of 
writers, she decided that she would like 


{ to read manuscripts for a publishing 
5 house. She would like to review books. 
4 In the window of a picture dealer she 


saw the portrait of an actress. She would 
like to be a dramatic critic, or an art 


critic. 
She laughed a little at herself for the 
4 impudence of her ambition. She had 





failed as an actress, and so she would 
be a critic! She could not make manu- 
scripts; therefore she would pass upon 
them! She could not paint ; therefore she 
would make a good judge! She laughed 
at the joke of it. She was vaguely aware 
that the joke was not new, but it amused 
her dismal little soul. 

She walked rapidly for the comfort 
of the restlessness, but there was no com- 
fortable destination ahead of her. She 
found Mrs. Chivvis at home with her 
disconsolate husband. Daphne dared not 
tell them just yet that she had-lost her 
place. She would tell them when she 
got another one. For fear that they 
might ask why she was home so early, 
she went down to Bayard’s apartment. 

She wanted to tell Bayard and Leila 
what had happened. It was safe, she 
felt sure, for Bayard would never attack 
Gerst. He would be more likely to rail 
at Daphne for bringing on the trouble. 

Leila let her in at the door, but she 
said “Hello!” grimly and stepped back 
for Daphne to enter. Daphne found 
Bayard still aglow with interrupted 
quarrel. He too said “Hello!” with a 
dismal connotation. 

Daphne was in despair. She could not 
find a haven even here! 
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“Sorry I interrupted you!” she sighed. 
“T’ll get out and leave you in peace.” 

“In peace!” Bayard and Leila almost 
fought over the sarcastic echo. Both 
seized Daphne when she made for the 
door. They had fought so long and fre- 
quently without audience that they 
wanted a listener. 

“What do you suppose that brother of 
yours orders me to do now?” Leila de- 
manded, whirling Daphne toward her. 

“IT can’t imagine,” said Daphne, in- 
credulous of Bayard’s “ordering” Leila 
to do anything. 

“He wants me to go to see Dutilh and 
put up a poor mouth and humiliate my- 
self.” 

Bayard stormed: 

“She bought the clothes, didn’t she? 
Without consulting me. She wouldn’t 
send ’em back as you did yours, would 
she? No! She wore ’em out, paraded 
*em before other men there in Newport 
while I was slaving here. And now that 
Dutilh insists on money that I haven't 
got and can’t get, she wont even go ex- 
plain it to him. That’s all I ask her— 
to explain it to him and ask him to be 
patient so that I wont be sued. I can’t 
stand that. I’ve had every other calamity, 
but I’ve never been sued for debt.” _ 

“Ah, he wont sue!” Leila broke in. 
“He doesn’t want to lose a good cus- 
tomer. 2 

“Good customer!” Bayard mocked. 
“Take his goods and never pay—a fine 
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customer! Dutilh’s bookkeeper wrote 
for money to help Dutilh get his im- 
portations through the customs. I never 
sent it... Now he’s back. He got through 
the customs somenow; and here’s an- 
other letter—very urgent. Here’s the 
same old bill with an epitaph on it: 
‘Long past due!’ If I don’t send some- 
thing now, he'll put it in a collector’s 
hands. I would myself in his place. I 
ask Leila to go tell Dutilh about my hard 
luck and my fine prospects. I want her 
to play fair with him—and with me. 
But will she do it? No! She wont do 
anything for me.” 

Daphne was swayed by his emotion. 
She pleaded: “Why don’t you, Leila? 
You have such winning ways. I'll go 
with you.” 

Leila hesitated, and then answered by 
taking up her hat and slapping it on her 
head. She paused, took it off again and 
went to her room, unhooking her gown 
as she went. 

Daphne and Bayard, left alone, did 
not dare to speak. They felt drawn to- 
gether by the family distress. Leila 
seemed to be a foreign anarch. But they 
were afraid to anger her. 

Bayard took a safer topic. He grum- 
bled: “How you getting along at your 
office ?” 

Daphne felt unable to intrude her 
own troubles on his. She shrugged her 
shoulders. It is a kind of white lie, the 
shrug. 

Bayard was too harassed to interest 
himself further than to advise: “Hang 
onto your job as long as you can, old 
girl; for you’ll have to support us all, 
I guess. You're the only one of us that 
can get a job or earn a cent. That’s the 
advantage of being a pretty girl.” 

Daphne was almost moved to tell him 
some of the disadvantages of being a 
pretty girl. But she felt that the time 
was unfit for exploiting her own woes. 
She ached for some one to disclose them 
to, but she withheld them. 

Leila came in at length, arrayed in her 
very finest. She was smiling in the con- 
tentment of beauty at its best. 

“When you ask credit, you’ve got to 
look as if you didn’t need it,” she said. 
She kissed Bayard a doleful good-by 
and went out with Daphne. 








Leila was about to hail a taxi, but 
found that she had no money. She asked 
Daphne for a loan. Daphne laughed: 

“You flatter me.” 

“We'll walk,” said Leila. “It looks 
richer, anyway, than riding in a ‘bus. A 
millionairess may walk for exercise, but 
there’s no excuse for a ’bus except 
economy.” 

Daphne wanted to tell Leila about her 
adventure, but Leila had too many of her 
own miseries to recount. She walked less 
and less briskly the nearer they came to 
Dutilh’s. She said that she would rather 
die than face him. She paused a long 
while outside his delectable windows and 
stared at the silken treasures with the 
eyes of a ragged gamine. Then she 
seized Daphne’s hand and rushed the 
door. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


HEY found Dutilh in a state 
of unusual excitement and ex- 
haustion. There were few 
= customers in his place, and 
he left them to the other salespeople. 
He advanced on Leila and Daphne, with 
a hand outstretched to each. 

“Why, oh why in the name of Paul 
Poiret, didn’t you come in a week ago?” 
he moaned. “The pirates have taken 
every decent gown I had. The sewing 
women are working like mad to repro- 
duce ’em, but there’s nothing left here 
fit to show, except to Pittsburgh and 
Plattsburg tourists. And where did you 
get that awful rag you have on?” 

“Here,” said Leila. 

“Oh, of course; I remember. It’s 
beautiful. Sit down. I’m dead. Have a 
cigarette? Have a cup of tea? Oh, Miss 
Galvey—tea for three, please. Nom 
d'un nom d’un boule-dogue—excuse my 
French, but—did you hear of my latest 
escapade? Well, what if you did? I'll 
tell you again. 

“You know, I dashed over to Paris as 
usual to get the choice models. The big 
American department stores carried off 
the first ones—trash made up especially 
for the canaille. The real designs were 
kept back for me, of course. Well, I was 
dawdling about, studying things, when— 
bang, bang, the war broke out! Paris 
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went crazy. All the men dressmakers 
were called to arms; they dropped their 
scissors and tape measures and grabbed 
guns. The women were worse, dashing 
about bidding good-by to their husbands 
and their lovers, some of ’em so excited 
they couldn’t tell which was which. 

“The shops were madhouses. Money 
was not to be had. Drafts, letters of 
credit, paper money—they wouldn’t look 
at ’em. Conspuez le dollar bill! 

“Americans were in a stampede for 
home. The trains wouldn’t take ’em, of 
course. The trains were for soldiers. I 
had my car with me, thank God. Motored 
down from Dieppe, you know. An in- 
spiration came to me. I went to two or 
three of the big houses. I said: ‘Look 
here, messieurs, mesdames, you'd better 
give me those models of yours. They’re 
no good to you. The Americans are in 
flight. You wont be able to sell anything 
to the French except mourning. The 
Germans will take them without pay. 
Better trust me. I'll send you the money 
as soon as you are ready for it.’ 

“They saw the idea. ‘En serves-vous, 
they said. And I did. 

“I went through those shops like a 


Kansas cyclone going past a clothes-line. 


I snatched gowns off of hangérs and out 
of closets and show windows and off of 
the backs of squealing models. Half of 
the dresses were only pinned together. 
I slammed ’em into boxes and tied ’em 
up and dumped ’em into my car. Then 
I met an American who said: 

“ “Have you got a passport?’ 

“IT had no passport—never had. He 
said: ‘You can’t get out of town without 
one.’ I went to the embassy. Gawd! 
There was a line of people a mile long 
waiting there! 

“Inspiration number two: I bought 
a big English flag. I said: ‘I am an 
English officer, called home in a hurry 
to save England and France.’ I put the 
flag on my car, and tooted my horn and 
didn’t stop for anybody. The people 
recognized the flag and I was cheered all 
the way to the coast. ‘Vive l’Angleterre! 
Vive lofficier anglais.” 

“Wouldn’t it kill you? Me! They 
called me Kitchener, Prince of Wales, 
Capitaine, Amiral, Général, everything 
but dressmaker. Regiments turned out 
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of the road to make way for me. I was 
saluted everywhere. 

“I made Dieppe, rolled onto the last 
boat, got to Southampton, caught the 
first boat out—and here I am. 

“Some stunt for the little dressmaker, 
eh? Talk about Sheridan’s Ride! and 
Paul Revere! 

“Other New York dressmakers were 
caught. They waited for passports. 
They waited for trains. Some of ’em are 
waiting yet. As soon as the dealers here 
heard of my good luck, they came down’ 
on my shop like a Ku-Klux Klan. I 
couldn’t turn ’em away. This place was 
like an auction-room. They fought for 
my model gowns, tore ’em away from me 
and each other. How much do you sup- 
pose I sold in two days? You'll never 
guess. Twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth. Bad, eh?” 

He sank back and quaffed his tea with 
a godlike serenity. He was ecstatic over 
his exploit, and with reason. Other men 
had carried good news and bad and 
military tidings. Dutilh had brought to 
the women of America salvation from 
wearing their last year’s fashions, or, 
worse yet, those of domestic design. 

He was made gracious by glory: 
“Come back in a few days and I’ll have 
replicas of the models,” he said. “I 
didn’t forget either of you when I was 
in Paris. I have a siren gown for you, 
Mrs. Kip, that will .break your heart 
with joy. You’d murder to get it. And 
as for you, Miss Kip—well, you'll 
simply be indecently demure in the one 
I call ‘Innocence!’ ” 

Daphne was a trifle shocked, but 
Leila’s eyes filled with tears at the mock- 
ery of such talk. She moaned: 

“I didn’t come to buy. I came to 
apologize and beg for mercy. I owe you 
a lot of money and I haven't a cent.” 

“Who has? What of it?’ Dutilh took 
the blow pluckily. “Nobody’s paying 
anybody. My twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars is mostly credit.” 

Leila could hardly believe his gen- 
erosity. “But I had an urgent letter 
from your bookkeeper, or somebody.” 

“Don’t mind her.’ She gets excited. 
Nobody pays me. You come in and get 
another gown, and you'll catch a mil- 
lionaire with it.” 
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It was hard for Dutilh to keep his 
clients clear in his memory. Leila re- 
buked him: “I already have a husband.” 

He smiled slily and unashamed: 
“Only one? How exclusive! He must 
be young and handsome.” 

“He is.” 

“Well, then we'll have to help you 
keep him. I'll sell you another gown, 
one of those that I call the Husband- 
holders. They have to be a little stronger 
than the Husband-getters.” 

“But I can’t afford—” 

“And I can’t afford to have my chil- 
dren going round in last year’s duds. 
You do as you’re told and come around 
next week. I’ll get my money out of you 
some day. Trust me for that.” 

Leila felt a rapturous desire to kiss 
him and call him names of gratitude. 
He was liberal by impulse and experi- 
ence, and nobody’s fool at that. The 
thoughts of tailors are long, long 
thoughts. 

Daphne had sat thinking, but not of 
clothes. The labor problem had almost 
defeminized her. She was studying the 
models as they lounged about the shop. 
Suddenly she spoke. 

“Oh, Mr. Dutilh, how much money 
does a model earn?” 

“How can I tell, my dear. Besides, 
what business is it of mine. Oh, I beg 
your pardon! See her blush! The first 
blush I’ve seen in my shop for a year. 
I wish I could have it framed. I know 
what you mean. You mean, what salary 
do I pay. Well, it depends. Common 
clotheshorses get fifteen or sixteen dol- 
lars. Better lookers get better pay. 
You’re worth a thousand a week at least. 
Want a job?” 

“Va” 

His smile was quenched. He studied 
Daphne across his cup. His keen little 
eyes had learned to pierce to women’s 
souls through their pretenses. He saw 
the anxiety in Daphne’s curiosity. 

“What’s the matter?” he said. “Has 
he run off with another girl? or do you 
expect to go fishing for a millionaire 
here in my pond ?” 

“I need the money. I’ve had hard 
luck.” Daphne said it so solemnly that 
he grew solemn too: 

“That’s too bad! Well, I’ve got more 


girls now than I need—nobody as beau- 
tiful as you, of course! but—I suppose 
I could let some one go.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of that.” 

“Neither could I. Well, I’ll squeeze 
you in somewhere. But I can’t pay you 
as muchas you are worth. Would— 
umm—twenty dollars a week interest 
you?” 

“Tt would fascinate me.” 

“All right, you’re engaged. You can 
begin next Monday.” 

He turned to Leila. “Do you want a 
job too?” 

“No, thank you!” Leila snapped. Her 
eyes were blacker than ever with rage, 
and her red-white cheeks curdled with 
shame. She could not trust herself to 
speak. Her brunette beauty had the 
threat of a storm-loaded thunder-cloud 

When she and Daphne had taken their 
departure, Leila still dared not speak to 
Daphne on the way home. She dared not 
speak to her at all. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Inhhe knew that Leila was 
D angry and why she_ was. 
| Daphne grew angry on her 

own account, asking herself 
what sort of shameless pride this was 
of Leila’s that felt honor in taking Du- 
tilh’s credit, and disgrace in earning his 
cash ? 

There was a sultry sister-in-law at- 
mosphere about them, when they reached 
home. Daphne went in with Leila be- 
cause she lacked the courage for a fare- 
well. 

Leila brought triumph to Bayard. She 
told him what Dutilh had told her of 
his willingness to wait for his money. 
Bayard straightened up as Atlas did 
when Hercules took the world off his 
shoulders, for a moment. He embraced 
Leila and hailed her as an angel. When 
she had taken full toll of her success, 
she told Bayard what Daphne had done. 
She told it simply, without emphasis, 
knowing its effect. 

Bayard laughed: “Nonsense, Leila! 
you’ve had your sense of humor scared 
out of you. Daphne’s only joking. She’s 
not crazy—yet.” Then he saw the grim- 
ness in the prettiness of Daphne. His 
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eyes interrogated hers, and she nodded 
with vigor. 

“Daphne!” he roared. “You asked 
Dutilh for a position among his models? 
Great lord of heaven, I'll telegraph 
Father to come take you home.” 

“T don’t mind,” Daphne taunted, “for 
you'll send the message collect, and Dad 
wont be able to pay for it; so he’ll never 
know what he missed.” 

Bayard acknowledged the palpable 
hit by shifting his attack. “But there 
must be other jobs.” 

“Get me one.” 

“What about the one you’ve got?” 

Then at last she told him of her en- 
counter with the foreman Gerst. He suf- 
fered for her and for himself. He 
threatened to kill Gerst, but Daphne 
said : 

“That wont pay anybody’s board but 
your own—in jail.” 

“There must be some other way.” 

“Show me.” 

They discussed all the schemes they 
could think of, without encouragement. 
Bayard telephoned to friends of his in 
publishing and newspaper offices. Some 
of them had lost their own places. All 
of them laughed at the possibility of an 
inexperienced girl gaining a position 
where veterans with families to feed 
were being thrown out in droves. 

Clay Wimburn came in after dinner. 
His protests against Daphne’s project 
were louder than Bayard’s, with the 
added rancor of jealousy. But he also 
had no substitute to offer, and when 
Daphne, noting that his chain was not 
looped across his waistcoat as usual, 
asked him what time it was, he turned 
a greenish yellow with shame. 

“And it was a gift from your mother, 
wasn’t it?” Daphne asked. He nodded. 
He was answered and silenced. 

“T’m sorry,” said Daphne. She fore- 
bore to tell him of the Gerst affair. Clay 
was deep enough in the mire. He went 
away a little later, and Daphne returned 
to her cubbyhole with the Chivvises. 

Her progress in love seemed to be as 
backward as in business. She found her- 
self wishing that Clay had never come 
to Cleveland or that she had never left 
there. It was treason, but she could not 
help it. 
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She found Mrs. Chivvis alone and at 
work as usual, but not at her usual work. 

“What’s that you’re doing?” Daphne 
asked, not caring much. 

“Filet. See. It’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

“Exquisite.” 

There was a delicate difficulty, a 
womanish futility about the little square 
web that appealed to Daphne after the 
coarse realities of her day. 

“Ts it very hard to learn?” 

“Tt’s easy to learn, but hard to do,” 
said Mrs. Chivvis. 

“Teach me, will you? I need some- 
thing to keep me from going crazy.” 

“Certainly, my dear. Sit down. You 
see, you just—” 

There followed a string of technical 
terms in the formidable dynamics of 
crochet. Daphne comprehended them 
and they aroused her to strange en- 
thusiasm. The task gathered and soothed 
her distracted faculties as hardly ariy- 
thing else could have done. As a trou- 
bled man can forget almost any grief or 
worry in a game of poker or billiards, 
so to women there is a mystic nepenthe 
in web-making. They must have spider’s 
blood in them. 

The nearest Daphne came to remem- 
bering her business fret was in a murmur: 

“Tt’s a pity there isn’t a lot of money 
in this sort of thing.” 

“The stores charge big prices for it,” 
said Mrs. Chivvis,. “but the women who 
embroider and make lace never make 
any money.” 

“There ought to be some way of 
marketing it better,”” Daphne said. But 
she did not seize the idea that trailed 
across her mind. She was diverted from 
it to an immediate problem. “What do 
I do now? I’m stuck.” 

She worked until her eyes ached with 
the unaccustomed strain. She put down 
the mesh and sat idle, watching Mrs. 
Chivvis plod. 

When Mrs. Chivvis asked her how her 
office work was going, she had to tell her 
that it was gone. 

Mrs. Chivvis was properly horrified 
at the actions of Gerst—and a little 
mystified. She had never been subjected 
to such adventures. There was an arctic 
circle about her that froze flirtation at 
forty yards. 
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She admitted that Daphne was jus- 
tified in resigning in haste, though it was 
an expensive admission for her, since 
Daphne was resigning wages that she 
owed to Mrs. Chivvis. 

Daphne tried to encourage her land- 
lady by telling of her engagement to 
work for Dutilh. This alarmed Mrs. 
Chivvis all the more. She did not ap- 
prove of dressmaker’s models. Their 
trade seemed unwomanly in its very 
womanliness. 

“There must be some better way for a 
girl to earn money.” 

“For instance?’ was Daphne’s usual 
countercheck. 

“If you and I could go into some 
partnership.” ‘ 

“Such as?” said Daphne, hiding her 
smile at the thought of so misfit a com- 
bination. 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Chivvis sighed. 
“But I’m afraid I shall have to earn 
some money some way. Poor Mr. Chiv- 
vis is falling ill with idleness and worry. 
What a funny day we're living in! In 
Europe the women are all doing men’s 
work while the men shoot at each other. 
In Europe the women are driving street- 
cars and harvesting crops and making 
ammunition.” 

“But in America there’s no work for 
anybody to do,” said Daphne. “The 
men don’t do anything but read bulletin 
boards and extras and argue about the 
news. The women haven’t even that to 
do.” 

“Still, there’s always a way where 
there’s a will,’”’ Mrs. Chivvis insisted. 
“You and I would make an excellent 
team: you have what I haven’t; you 
have pluck and initiative and the courage 
to go out and meet people. I’m only 
good to take care of the pennies and 
keep the accounts. We’d make a good 
team if we could find a good wagon to 
draw.” 

“It would be fine!” said Daphne. 
“Well, I may dream of something. My 
eyes are full of sand. Good night.” 

“Good night, my dear. And don’t go 
to that dressmaker to-morrow. Wait a 
few days. Something better may turn 
u ” 


“I’m not engaged till next week,” 
Daphne yawned. “And I may be lucky 


and dead by then. That’s the only solu- 
tion I can see to my problems.” 

“Oh! My dear!” Mrs. Chivvis 
gasped, being religious. “Death doesn’t 
solve your problems, it begins them.” 

“Then there’s no rest anywhere,” 
Daphne sighed. “I might as well go on 
living. Good night!” 


THOSE were black days for all Amer- 
ica, suffering under the back-fire 

from the sudden war and from the long 
fatigue of hard times. They were weeks 
of dread lest the United States be sucked 
into the maelstrom at a time when it 
was least prepared in money, arms or 
spirit. Never perhaps in human chron- 
icle have so many people looked with 
such bewildered misery on so many peo- 
ple locked in such multifarious carnage. 

At such a time, as in an epoch of 
plague, there came a desperate need of 
a respite from woe; soldiers skylarked 
in trenches; war widows danced in gay 
colors; festivals were held in the name 
of charity; frivolities and vices were 
resorted to that good souls might renew 
themselves for the awful work before 
them. 

It was in such a mood of imperative 
demand for cheer of some sort, that Tom 
Duane swam back into Daphne’s gloomy 
sky. 

Daphne had come home after a morn- 
ing of rebuffs. She was heartsore and 
footsore, in shabby boots that she could 
not replace; she was called to the tele- 
phone, and Duane’s voice chanted in her 
ear with a tone of peculiarly comforting 
melancholy. 

“That you, Miss Kip? This is me, 
Mr. Duane. Poor Tom Duane! Poor 
Tom’s a-cold. I came back to town un- 
expectedly early. I have something im- 
portant to say to you. Will you take a 
little ride with me in my car?” 

“Why not?” she answered with a 
laugh. She was glad that he could not 
see the tears that gushed across her eye- 
lids. 

“Three cheers for you! I’ll be there 
in a jiffy. You couldn’t arrange to dine 
with me, could you? Or could you?” 

She made ready to say “No,” but she 
had heard Mrs. Chivvis planning a New 
England boiled dinner that night. She 
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thought of one of Duane’s feasts, and her 
very soul clamored against the remem- 
bered odor of corned beef and cabbage 
and carrots. 

Again she answered: ‘Why not?” 

Duane’s voice rang back: “Tip top! 
You’ve made me mighty happy. I’m 
halfway there already.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


D || with a haste and a zest she 
| | had not known for a week. 
———! She told herself that she had 
every right to this little picnic. Clay 
was in New Jersey hunting for a job. 
She would not be denying him any of 
her society. She would be the better com- 
panion to him after she had had a little 
taste of cheerfulness. Indeed, if she did 
not interpolate some bright moment in 
her life soon, she would go mad and die. 
There were arguments enough to smother 
any impulse she may kave felt to re- 
proach herself. 

When Duane came up to the door, he 
greeted her with the beaming joyous- 
ness of a rising sun. The elevator that 
took their bodies down took her spirits 
u 


—||APHNE prinked and preened 





She found that he had not brought 
his big car with his chauffeur. He 
stowed her into a powerful roadster built 
for two and took the wheel himself. But 
she had no inclination to protest. The 
car caught them away and they sped 


through Central Park with lyrical, with | 


dithyrambic, sweep. 

“Aren’t the trees wonderful with the 
autumn red!” she cried. They had been 
wonderful for weeks, but she had thought 
them dismal. 

“They’re nothing to what they are in 
Westchester,” said Duane. “I came 
through on the train yesterday. The hills 
are—well, they’re—they’ll drive you 
crazy with the colors. We’re going to 
have a look at them and dine up there 
somewhere.” 

“Are we?” was all she said. 

After they left the park, she found the 
courage to remind him: 

“But you said you had something im- 
portant to tell me. What was it?” 

He would not tell her while they 
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dodged through the heavy traffic and out 
of the long city; and then she was too 
busy with the gorgeous fabric of the 
visible world to question him again. 

The hills were a giant’s garden, each 
tree and shrub aglow in one enormous 
flower. Mighty tulip trees dispread and 
released broad leaves turning to amber, 
while cedar and juniper and fir enriched 
the russet world with their persistent 
green. Fields of sumach bushes flaunted 
velvet pompoms of ox-blood hue, and 
barberry bushes were hung with rubies. 
Birches clustered in tremulous throngs 
like bathers surprised. But the maple 
trees, best beloved of autumn, crowded 
the ridges in multitudes as at a pageant, 
belatedly arrayed in sunset crimsons and 
apple emeralds and hammered gold. 

The still air was flecked with falling 
leaves ; the roads crackled with them, and 
the hollows were pools of their color. 
Daphne exclaimed aloud upon the in- 
cessant glory. Her heart was full of 
gratitude to the Lord for making his 
lands so beautiful, and her lips were 
quick with gratitude to Tom Duane for 
bringing her out to see them. Thus en- 
couraged, he explained his business at 
last. 

“Miss Kip, you’ve played the very 
devil with me. I thought I was immune 
to the love-germ, but — well, I told you 
the truth about going abroad to shake 
off the fever—the Daphnitis that at- 
tacked me. But I couldn’t get you out 
of my mind for long, or out of my heart 
at all. I’m a sick man, Miss Kip, a love- 
sick man.” 

“Mr. Duane, you 
allow you—really !”’ 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he said and sent 
the car ahead with a plunge. “You're 
going to listen to me for once. You can’t 
help yourself. I’m not going to harm 
you. I just want you to help me a little. 
I went up in the Berkshires and tried to 
get my sanity back, but I couldn’t! I 
couldn’t even play golf—or cards—or 
drink. People drive me crazy. They do 
nothing but talk war, and brag about 
their sympathies and their losses. I’ve 
had good luck. I sold the market short 
and pulled down a big pile of money be- 
fore the Exchange closed. I’ve been able 
to send a lot of cash to the poor beggars 
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sighed: “All right.” They retreated to their table and he % ‘he 
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over there. But I can’t get interested in 
anything or anybody but you.” 

“Mr. Duane, please—you oughtn’t to 
—lI beg you. I have no right—” 

“Oh, I know you’re engaged to Clay 
Wimburn. He’s a nice kid. I’m not one- 
two-three with him. I’m not trying to 
cut him out—I couldn’t if I would. I 
like him. I’d like to help him and your 
brother too. I don’t mean to be imper- 
tinent either; but — well, I want to beg 
you to let me see you once in a while. 

“Some of my friends are going over 
to Europe as nurses. Muriel Schuyler 
has chartered a steamer and loaded it 
with medicines and doctors and toys. 
Poor Mrs. Merithew is opening a hos- 
pital in Paris. But you don’t need to go 
abroad and nurse wounded Frenchmen. 
You’ve got a patient right here. I wont 
bother you much, or annoy you with my 
odious caresses—I’ll keep my promise. 
But I want to be allowed to hang round 
you at a little distance. 

“IT want to take you out riding and 
dining and dancing and—you can take 
Wimburn along if you’ve got to, but I 
want you to save my life somehow. And, 
by the Lord Harry, I think it will save 
yours. You don’t look well, my dear— 
Miss Kip. It breaks my heart to see it, 
but I don’t believe you’re getting as 
much fun out of life as you ought to. 
There isn’t much fun in the world any 
more, but what little’s left is very 
precious, and I want you to get all that’s 
going. Wont you let me help you go 
after it? Wont you?” 

They swung up to a height that com- 
manded a vast reach of the Hudson. 
Between its banks it seemed to be a river 
of wine. The western sky was like a 
forest of autumn leaves with the last 
sad red pitifully beautiful since it must 
turn so soon to rust. The very rhythm 
of the fleetly spinning wheels murmured : 
“Why not, why not, why not, why-not 
whynotwhynot ?” 


CHAPTER XLIX 








EFORE the sunset had quite 
B relinquished the sky, the 

moon usurped the horizon— 
the harvest moon, huge and 
close and of a meditative mien. It paled 




















and dwindled as it climbed, but its power 
seemed to grow. It drew the heart up 
toward it with the tide. 

It left Daphne more alone with Duane, 
a little afraid of him and of the gloam- 
ing. She told him that they must have 
gone pretty far away from town, and it 
might be better to turn back. 

He consented with a reassuring grace, 
but laid his course away from the river, 
now dim and blue, into the inland hills. 
They came out upon the chain of Croton 
lakes and ran across the big dam and 
wound along the shore, crossing iron 
bridge after iron bridge, till they came 
to a little roadside inn whose lights had 
a yellow warmth. 

“We're stopping here for dinner, if 
you don’t mind,” said Duane. 

Daphne was a trifle ill at ease, but she 
was hungry too, and the adventure was 
exhilarating. There’ were not many 
people at the tables, and they were of an 
adventurous caste, as well. 

Daphne went to bathe her dusty face 
and arrange her wind-blown hair. When 
she rejoined Duane, a small orchestra 
was playing and they were hardly seated 
before two professional dancers stepped 
into the oasis between the tables and be- 
gan to prance and posture—even here! 
out in the wilderness! 

When Duane had given his order, he 
asked Daphne if she would join the rest 
of the diners, who had left their chairs 
to fox-trot. She shook her head and he 
did not urge her. 

But by the time their dinner was served 
and eaten, the nagging, interminable 
music had played away nearly all her 
scruples. 

She felt an overwhelming need of 
rhythmic expression. Her feet were danc- 


_ing around her chair in spite of her. It 


grew conspicuous not to dance here 
where everyone else was up and at it 
from the first chord to the last. If it 
was wrong to dance here, it was wrong 
to be here at all. Being here, it was 
stupid to lose the chance to fling off 
melancholy. 

When Duane looked at her with an 
appealing smile, she smiled back, nodded 
and rose. He leaped to his feet and took 
her in his arms. 

Somehow, it was not mere dancing 
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Not many people were near, but a crowd is gathered instantly _ ar in New York, and a crowd is a dreadful 


thing. Daphne was whispering: “Clay, wait, wait! le me explain!” and then turning to Duane to beg him to go. 
Clay was huskily snarling: “It was beastly of you. I'll kill him for this!” Duane was mumbling 
politely: “Be a cad if yo ou must, but don’t raise a brawl on the street.” 
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now. He had told her that he loved her 
achingly. There was in his embrace an 
eagerness that was full of deference but 
full of delight as well. After all, she 
was alone with him in a company that 
seemed not to be very respectable, and 
was growing less so every hour. 

Her feet, all her limbs, every muscle 
of her, reveled in the gambol; but her 
heart and mind and conscience were 
troubling her. She stopped short at last, 
and said: 

“I’m sorry, but I—lI’d rather not 
dance any more—here.” 

Duane paused in a moment’s chagrin. 
Then he sighed: 

“All right.” 

They retreated to their table and he 
looked at her sadly, and she sadly at him. 
Then he seemed to like her even better 
than before, and he said with a very 
tender smile: 

“Want to go home?” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 


When they came out upon the veranda 


of the hotel, the lake was a vast charger 
of frosted silver among the hills. As 
they stood admiring it, the music from 
the hotel seemed to come from another 
world. 

Duane helped Daphne into the car 
and they whisked away southerly. He 
returned to the road along the Hudson, 
and it was so beautiful in the moon-glow 
that it seemed a pity to hurry through 
such a wonderland at such speed. And 
what was she going back to, that she 
should be in such haste? 

She hinted as much to Duane, and he 
bettered the suggestion. Not only did he 
check the speed, but at one wooded cliff- 
side with a vista of peculiar majesty, he 
turned out of the road and stopped the 
car, shut down the chuttering engine and 
turned off the strenuous lights. 

The landscape seemed to close in upon 
them more intimately, with a kind of 
affection. 

For a long while neither of them 
spoke. It was enough to gaze at the 
Hudson, seeming to move in the blue 
universe no more than a shining glacier. 

Duane was wondering what Daphne 
was thinking of, or if she were thinking 


at all. Was she not merely regarding 


the scene as animals do, as a gazelle 
might, or a beautiful hound, or perhaps 
a tree—that slim, naked birch that shook 
its misty saffron tresses so tenderly over 
their very heads. 

Duane dreaded the thought of letting 
her go. He wanted her for his own for- 
ever—at least for as much of forever as 
he could foresee. 

Yet he did not want to marry her. He 
did not admire marriage in its results as 
he saw them in other people. Like many 
another he cherished wicked ideals be- 
cause the everyday virtues worked out 
so imperfectly, so unbeautifully. 

He sat thinking—desiring her 
warmly, yet coldly planning how to make 
her his without making himself too much 
hers. He was not altogether ruthless. 
He wanted to protect her as well as him- 
self from those phases of himself that 
he had experienced before, when he grew 
weary of people. 


APHNE was musing almost as 
vaguely. On the river a yacht at 
anchor poised like a swan asleep. She 
would like to own a yacht. On the op- 
posite side of the river along the road 
she could see motor cars like inquisitive 
crickets with gleaming eyes and feelers 
of light. She would like to own a motor. 
She was a little cold, but she lingered 
for the beauty of the country and for the 
privilege of leisure. To-morrow there 
would be beauty and luxury here, but she 
would be seeking for work on the hard 
streets. To-morrow night Clay would 
call with his despairs, his complaints. 
And the next day more hunt for work, 
more toil, more shabbiness and no 
escape. 
Why could she not have loved a rich 


man just as well? Why could she not - 


devote her life to these beautiful, en- 
nobling, glorifying experiences? If she 
were the wife of as rich a man as this 
man at her side, how quickly she could 
help her father and Bayard, and the 
wretched victims of the massacre in Eu- 
rope and so many people — yes, and even 
Clay, poor, dear, hopeless, helpless Clay 
Wimburn, to whom she had brought 
nothing but’ expense of money, and 
heartache and torture! 


Continued on page 1033 of this issue. 
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Perfectly Fair Rivals 


ry AND I don’t know yet,” says the man who tells the story, 
“whether a girl appreciates sportsmanship in a suitor. 


” 


By Holworthy Hall 


Author of the famous “ Pepper” stories, ‘Henry of Navarre, Ohio,” etc. 


——||T is doubtful if I 
| should ever have 
| been a party to 

i————! the romance if there hadn’t 
been two conditions precedent; one of 
them was the transient fashion in sum- 
mer suitings. Otherwise, the man in 
silky Shan-tung, which is to say, pongee, 
or mercerized cotton, might have loitered 
at the cigar-counter indefinitely, without 
lightening the dark of travel into which 
I felt submerged, a thousand miles from 
home. But twelve years of graduate sec- 
retaryship, twelve years of university 
football from the side-lines, bring about 
a knowledge of anatomy, at least from 
the rear, which is perhaps incomprehen- 
sible to those who can’t tell the players 
without a scorecard. Furthermore, the 
bulk of the man was outlined through 
the flimsy stuff of his coat with the 
familiar clearness of jersey-clad shoul- 
ders against an October sun. 

In just one moment of conscious 
mental effort I remembered where I had 
last seen those shoulders in action. It 
was five years ago in the Stadium, when 
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they had seriously inconven- 
ienced the attempt of eleven 
young gentlemen from 
New Haven to convey a bladder full of 
vapid air ten yards in advance of a 
given point. They had served their pur- 
pose admirably, those shoulders of Thor- 
ley’s; for at least a week they had fur- 
nished material for every paragrapher 
east of the Golden Gate, and west of 
Boston Light; and since, in their first 
brilliant triumph, they were mere sopho- 
more shoulders, we of the old guard had 
seen a triple conquest, and two more 
years of paragraphs to come. 

In cataloguing the team of next sea- 
son, we dismissed the eternal problem of 
the ends as solved. The ends would be 
Thorley, and somebody else—Thorley 
and anybody else. And now that the 
question of ends was settled, how about 
tackles? 

But overconfidence was the sin by 
which the angels fell; and we followed 
their sorrowful example. Harry Thor- 
ley hadn’t returned to college for his 
junior year; he hadn’t returned at all; 
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and from June, five years ago, until to- 
night, in the lobby of a hotel a thousand 
miles toward the sunsets, one of the 
greatest hopes of a decade had been 
missing. And it wasn’t that he was 
merely missing from the football squad, 
where he was needed; he was missing 
from the roster of his class. He was 
missing net! Mail sent to his last ad- 
dress was declined, with thanks, by his 
landlady, who said that he had departed 
without leaving an itinerary. Telegrams 
sent to his home were marked, “Not 
found.” He had lived with relatives who 
denied information. And because the 
presumption, in such a case, is always 
against the fugitive, it had been whis- 
pered about, first, that he was crossed in 
love ; secondly, that he had been hired by 
the opposition, and with artificial hair 
and complexion was playing in the back- 
field for our friends, the enemy; and 
finally, that in the heat of youth he had 
committed some heinous crime, and 
sought to defeat the aim of justice by 
flight. 

These were the theories of under- 
graduates ; we of the staff had held that 
Thorley was a man of calm judgment 
and common sense, and that his absence 
was unavoidable. When a first-class end 
fails to report for preliminary practice, 
it’s an indication that he feels his bud- 
ding importance; when he fails «to 
arrive for the opening of college, it’s 
evidence that he’s ill, or missed the boat ; 
when he doesn’t appear for the Bates 
game, it presupposes nothing less than 
appendicitis ; and when he isn’t on hand 
for the start of the training table, it 
means that he’s dead. And that’s what 
we'd thought about Thorley. 

So, released from both lethargy and 
loneliness by the two conditions, I 
crossed the lobby at speed, and touched 
the man on the arm, and spoke his 
name with exultation. 

He in Shan-tung turned sharply; 
without a scintilla of recognition in his 
eyes he gasped, under his breath: “Don’t 
call me that!” and at the same time he 
moved a half-dozen paces from the show- 
case, out toward the hotel corridor. 
Even at a single glance there was no 
mistaking him; the identity was abso- 
lute ; here was a man whose patronymic 





had won display in every newspaper of 
the land, including The Scandinavian ; 
and yet, while I stared in blank amaze- 
ment, he repeated, apprehensively: “For 
the love of Mike don’t call me that— 
out here!” 

“Why—why, Harry,” I stammered. 

“Paul!” he said. “Paul Williams! I’m 
Paul Williams now! I didn’t know you 
at first. What are you doing out in this 
neck of the woods?’ 

“Business. What are you?” 

“Oh, I live here.” 

“Five years?” I demanded. 

“Just about,” he nodded. 

His embarrassment was so acute, and 
his fear of being overheard so apparent, 
that in spite of a boundless curiosity, and 
a very real interest in him, I was willing 
to waive what rights of interrogation our 
former acquaintance had given me. 
This, be it understood, was creditable ; 
for in the first place I happen to fill an 
official position which confers the privi- 
lege of cross-examining students past 
and present; and, secondly, because I’m 
not one of those remarkable sons of 
Adam born without a thirst for informa- 
tion, especially when there’s a bit of 
mystery attached. And Thorley, you re- 
member, had been a smashing end. 

“Married?” I asked, to change the 
subject. 

“Not yet,” he said, flushing. “You 
are, though?” 

“No, and /’m not getting red, either.” 

“IT suppose the fellows were pretty 
sore,” he said, looking at me from under 
his heavy lashes. 

“Not so much because you didn’t come 
back,” I told him, ‘“‘as because you didn’t 
let us know where you were. It didn’t 
make such a very favorable impression, 
Harry.” * 

“Paul! Well, I—I couldn’t come 
back.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“What I was afraid of,” he said, 
shuffling his feet nervously, “was that if 
you fellows on the board of strategy 
found where I was, and got after me, I 
couldn’t stand the pressure. You see, I 
knew darned well I hadn’t any business 
to play football—I had to get out and 
find a job. So I did.” 

“You could have worked your way 
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through college—Paul; and you could 
have found a job in Boston through the 
summer—” 

“No, I couldn’t. I mean a real job— 
permanent. There was one out here, so 


While I stared in blank 
amazement, he repeated, 
apprehensively: “For the 
love of Mike, don’t call 


me that... . here! 
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I came and took it. And—about the rest 
of it, you see, Boston’s the only city I 
know where a football man can get a 
job on his reputation. Out this way, they 
still think all Harvard men wear pink 
pajamas and _ tortoise-rimmed glasses. 
And besides, I didn’t want to be 
swamped by letters and telegrams from 
yeu fellows urging me to come back— 
~and asf said, I didn’t know how long I 
coutd stands the gaff. So I thought I'd 
try another name. I guess it’s worked, 
all right.” ' 

“There’s’ 90 doubt about it,” I said. 
“We burned the insulation off the wires 
trying to locate you. Of course, we got 
away with the next few games, but it 
wasn’t end-play that did it.” 

“You're a living illustration of what I 
meant,” said he, grinning. “You can’t 
see my point of view even now. You 
think of me as a football man, and noth- 
ing else. Well, back in. Cambridge I 
had an idea that the only thing I was 
in college for was to play football. 
Everybody else thought so, too. If I 
went back there now, I don’t believe I 
could make one man in a hundred realize 
that I left because I had to have a job!” 

“It must agree with you—you're look- 
ing like a banker.” 

“Well, I am. I’m in a private bank— 
cashier.” 

“You're in good condition, too. Keep 
in training ?” 

“No!” he said emphatically. “I play 
a bit of tennis once in a while—honestly, 
were the fellows awfully sore at me, 
Sid?” 

“You know yourself—” 

“T suppose I do,”’ he admitted, with a 
great sigh. ‘‘Well, that was one more 
reason. I still think it was the best 
thing for me to do. As a matter of fact, 
Sid, I didn’t want to remember Cam- 
bridge very much. I thought it was the 
wisest thing to just drop off the map 
entirely, and I don’t believe I’m any the 
worse for it. I’m standing on my own 
feet, out here. And you know how some 
people figure things out. I didn’t have 
to explain, and make excuses all the 
time; and I didn’t have to live down 
Harvard—you'd be astonished to know 
how little they understand in this town. 
And naturally I didn’t have any of the 
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conceit that a big athlete takes away 
with him sometimes. I’m not ashamed, 
Sid.” 

“You're in a bank, you said?” 

“VYes—a private bank. I’m cashier. 
Are you going to be here long?” 

“Until the cows come home.” 

“Good! We'll have to get together. 
I’m sorry I can’t stay to-night, but I’ve 
got an appointment. Let’s have lunch 
one of these days, and talk things over. 
How about to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow’s fine.” 

“Suppose you drop in at the office,” 
he said, and gave me the address. 
“We'll go to the Athletic Club. You 
wont be offended if I have to hurry 
now ?” 

Remembering how he had flushed, I 
said: “Not a bit of it.” 

“Good! Come in about noon, will 


pe 


you? And, by the way, it’s Williams: 
“At noon to-morrow, Paul,” I said, 
and enjoyed his quick smile of gratitude. 


T the appointed time I went to the 

office of Phillips & Company. I 
didn’t care for the atmosphere. There 
was too much gilt on the lettering of the 
doors, too many silk hats on too many 
mahogany desks. And there was too 
much contrast between the refined and 
gentlemanly offices of the company and 
the clients who thronged the customers’ 
room. There was also some discrepancy 
between the intentionally Southern cour- 
tesy of the financier who hurried for- 
ward to serve me, and his relapse into 
the colloquial as soon as he learned my 
errand. The metamorphosis was too 
abrupt. I have no primary objection to 
the aura of a bargain basement, but I 
dislike to find it in a bank. 

We lunched on the roof of the Ath- 
letic Club; and this in itself was a count 
for the defendant, for the Athletic 
Club, I found, passed for exclusive, and 
the man called Williams was very young. 
We lunched excellently, and afterwards 
we went to a baseball game. Williams 
had a pass; we sat in a box; and four 
of the home team came up to speak to 
us, and spoke politely. This again was 
admissible as circumstantial evidence; 
for when a citizen is greeted on the 
sidewalk by other bankers, it implies 
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stability of credit; when he is ap- 
proached by _ professional baseball 
players, it implies democracy; when he 
is treated with similar pleasantry by 
both classes, it implies a degree of civic 
prominence to which no one in Boston 
has yet attained. 

After that, we dined at my hotel, and 
talked football until eight o’clock. 

“I’m sorry,” said Williams, looking 
at his watch, “but I’ve got to keep an 
appointment.” He hesitated. “If you’d 
like to come with me—” he added, with 
some diffidence. 

“Take. me to see her,” I said im- 
pulsively. 


E found Miss Everson and her 

mother in a house which approached, 
in size and external magnificence, much 
closer to the New York Public Library 
than I had anticipated; and we found 
Miss Everson and her mother much 
closer, in sincerity and simplicity, to my 
ideals than the facade of their mansion 
had led me to expect. I suppose that I 
must have made myself disagreeably 
pleasant, for when we departed, Wil- 
liams was infinitely less communicative 
and failed to mention football for 
twenty minutes, breaking his best pre- 
vious record by a quarter hour. Nor did 
he, during our walk downtown, dilate 
upon the unique qualities of Miss Ever- 
son in the manner of one holding a prior 
lien and contemplating swift foreclosure. 
On the contrary, when I said that she 
was a very lovely girl, he admitted it 
without equivocation; but the tonal 
quality of his monosyllables wasn’t cal- 
culated to prolong the discussion. 

For two days thereafter, I attended 
to business; on the third, Williams tele- 
phoned. Without particular enthusiasm, 
he said that the Eversons had suggested 
my presence at tea. I went, and I de- 
voted myself almost exclusively to the 
mother, so that Williams had clear sail- 
ing on his own course. 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Everson casually, 
“that you’d let us show you something 
of this country while you’re here. Mr. 
Williams is busy during the day, of 
course—I should really like to drive you 
out to Chagrin Valley. It’s worth seeing. 
Besides—” She smiled. ‘Besides, there 
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are ever so many questions I want to ask 
you—about Boston.” 

“TI shall be doubly charmed,” I said, 
and I meant it. 

“T do hope,” said the daughter, when 
Williams was occupied in the conven- 
tionalities of parting with her mother, 
“that you'll feel perfectly free to call 
any evening now. It’s months since I’ve 
met anyone from Boston—we must have 
a great deal to talk about.” 

“T shall be very patriotic, then,” I 
said, ‘‘and I’ll promise to talk about it.” 

So within the week I motored to the 
Hunt Club with Mrs. Everson. 

“Tell me,” she began, “you and Mr. 
Williams knew each other in Boston 
years ago, didn’t you?” 

“Several,” I said. 

“And yet he didn’t go to college with 
you?” 

“No,” I said, truthfully enough. “He 
didn’t go to college with me.” 

“T’m deeply interested in genealogy,” 
she went on, with insistent tactfulness. 
“And Paul’s so secretive—is he a de- 
scendant of Roger Williams?” 

“My dear lady,” I said, “I don’t know 
any more about that than you do.” 

“But I thought,” she puzzled, “that 
all the older families of Boston knew 
each other most intimately. In fact, 
that’s our entire conception of Beston— 
a tightly drawn circle of those whose 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower.” 

“T’m ten years older than he is,” I ex- 
plained, “and moreover, 1620 isn’t the 
limit of respectability any more. We're 
leaning towards socialism. Why, I 
know fairly respectable people whose 
progenitors came as late as 1622—yes, 
even in 1623.” 

She laughed brightly. 

“I’m really disappointed in you,” she 
said, “because I did want Paul to be one 
of the Roger Williamses.” 

“Come to think of it,” I said, “I 
don’t believe he is. I’m rather sure of it. 
But he’s a very charming fellow just the 
same.” 

“I’m going to be very frank with you,” 
she stated. “I’m going to ask you a 


question which you needn’t answer un- 
less you like. I realize that men have a 
different point of view on these subjects 
—as a matter of fact, Paul doesri’t care 
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to have it discussed, so I’ll never mention 
it to you again—but you knew him in 
Boston, and you’ve had many years of 
experience in the same sort of thing— 
what do you think of his profession ?” 

Evidently Williams had published my 
connection with a certain trust company. 
I’ll concede that the name sounds con- 
servative. And I wear large glasses— 
with tortoise rims. Perhaps, after all, I 
don’t look like the dummy director 
which I really am. 

“Nothing better, for a young man,” I 
said. 

“Do you really think so?” 

“T really do. It’s very stimulating— 
that is, for a time. Of course, it some- 
times has an effect on young men—” 

“He had a contract, which expires in 
November, I think. After that, he isn’t 
certain whether he’ll stay in banking— 
at least, where he is—or take advantage 
of an opportunity—Mr. Everson, you 
know, had some influence in town, and 
perhaps I’ve inherited it—an _ oppor- 
tunity to go into manufacturing.” 

“There’s no doubt about one point,” 
I said. “I don’t want to say anything 
that might prejudice you in any way, 
but as a general statement, it’s safe to 
say that surely his social standing, and 
probably his business standing, would be 
a trifle higher if he tried the manv- 
facturing. The other line—well, there 
are some individuals who weather it 
safely; but at least in Boston—and you 
asked about Boston—we’re inclined to 
be a bit skeptical about it.” 

“That was my conclusion,” she said 
cheerfully. “At any rate, it ends with 
November. You'll understand that I 
asked you partly because you're not 
indigenous—you have a broad perspect- 
ive—and because, as I said, you’ve had a 
much more catholic experience. ‘That’s 
the Hunt Club on the left.” 


Also, within the week, I called upon 

Miss Everson, but she squandered 
no time upon the ethics of banking. Her 
chief concern was to be entertaining, ac- 
cording to her theory—and she didn’t 
recognize the basic fact that football is 
fully as serious to me as finance. She 
asked, in sequence, if it wasn’t a shame 
that Williams hadn’t gone to college; if 











I didn’t think that he was a perfect 
whale ; and if he probably wouldn't have 
made the team ; and if he wouldn’t have 
been immensely populir with the boys: 
and wasn’t it a tragedy that he hadn’t 
gone to college? 

I said that he was indeed a leviathan; 
that he would have been the making of 
any team; that the boys would un- 
doubtedly have cheered for him; and 
that we should have been much relieved 
to have him on our own squad. Then, 
more disquieted than ever, I changed the 
subject by main force. I had to. 

The Eversons were the only family I 
knew in the city, and my evenings were 
lonely. I fell into the habit of dropping 
in for half an hour, informally, after 
dinner ; the half hours became full units, 
and more; by the first of August, I per- 
ceived the advisability of an understand- 
ing with Williams. 

“Go ahead,” he said manfully. “I’ve 
got no rights to encroach on. Further 
than that, I’ll tell you something else— 
you’ve got until pretty nearly the first 
of December.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked 
him. 

“About that time,” he said, “I’m 
going to get rid of some obligations. 
Until then, there are some valid reasons 
why I can’t stand in your way.” 

“Look here, old man,” I said. “You 
know this is going to be perfectly fair, 
don’t you?” 

“IT knew that before it started.” 

“Well, come on out in the open, then.” 

After a moment, he said, uncertainly : 
“T don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Yes, you do. And quite unconsciously 
I might let something slip. I mean, if 
it’s essential for you to keep up this 
mumbo-jumbo of yours, I can’t be re- 
sponsible if I make a break some time. 
I'd rather not feel that if I give away a 
secret of yours, it might help me.” 

“That’s all right,” he said lamely. 
“T'll risk it—from what I know of you.” 

“There’s another thing you ought to 
know. I had a little talk with Mrs. 
Everson awhile ago. She asked what I 
thought about your profession—” 

“She did!” he faltered. 

“Yes. And she said you might not 
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stay in banking after this fall—that is, 
with Phillips. So, if you want to make 
it more definite—if you do, you'll stand 
a better chance, I imagine—” 

“Why do you think that?” he said, 
meeting my eyes squarely. 

“T merely gathered it from the con- 
versation.” 

At length he said: “Well, what do 
you know about my profession ?” 

“Only what I’ve seen myself.” 

“Oh!” said Williams. “You mean the 
bank ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Mrs. Everson wasn’t very specific, 
was she?” 

“Not specific at all.” 

“So you're simply handing this to me 
for what it’s worth?” 

“That’s the idea, precisely.” 

His smile was about equally divided 
between cynicism and a true emotion. 

“Tf it weren’t for that misplaced New 
England conscience of yours,” he said, 
“I’m hanged if I wouldn’t be afraid of 
you, Sid. As it is, I’ve got-you beaten 
forty ways!” 

“That remains to be seen,” I told him. 

And I question if any two men ever 
established themselves in a similar com- 
petition with less malice, and greater 
mutual respect—but I did wish that my 
antagonist were using the name Harry 
Thorley ! 


N its way, it was fairly amusing. 

After trying fruitlessly, without con- 
ference, to arrange a satisfactory‘set of 
schedules which wouldn’t conflict, we 
threw monopoly to the winds, and fol- 
lowed the dictates of inclination. It 
made no difference to either of us 
whether the other was there or not. 
When Williams and I called on the same 
night, we simply sent an invitation to 
Mrs. Everson, and played bridge; and 
since, in our respective notions of sports- 
manship, we invariably gave each other 
a little the better of the argument, the 
cut for partners was really to see which 
one would team with Mrs. Everson. The 
one who drew Edna almost felt as if 
he had lost. I don’t know what impres- 
sion all this made upon Edna; I don’t 
know yet whether a girl appreciates 
sportsmanship in a suitor, or whether 
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she prefers men who are utterly piratical 
in their attentions ; if I had to do it over 
again, I think I should try piracy. 

Socially we were neck and neck; 
financially Williams drew away with 
great consistency. One day he bought a 
runabout ; the next, which was her birth- 
day, he sent exactly four times as many 
roses as I did, and I sent enough at that. 
On successive occasions he appeared in 
a new dinner jacket, in new white serge, 
in pure silk, not mercerized cotton—and 
I was now sufficiently versed in local 
geography to know that in each case he 
paid twenty dollars extra for the label. 

Is it reasonable to assume that now 
and then I had to curb my imagination? 
I think it is. 


late August I re- 
hotel to find that 
telephoned me eleven 
times since three o’clock, and Miss 
Everson had called four times. All the 
reports said, “Left no message,” so that 
I deduced -a motor ride in the cool of 
the night, or some other party of which 
the stress of circumstance had deprived 
me; and after failing to reach Edna at 
her home, or Williams at office, club or 
apartment, I dressed for dinner with 
poor grace, and ordered a newspaper for 
company. 

From the first page, a headline in 
savage black-face type stared up at me; 
dazedly, I read it twice before the full 
significance was apparent. 


PHILLIPS DEFAULTS 


ONE evening in 
turned to the 
Williams had 





Well-Known Banker Disappears 
With Rich Booty. Final 
Coup Nets Over $25,000. 
Employees Under 
Surveillance. 





There was a column and a half. I 
fairly tore it to pieces in search of Wil- 
liams’ name—and I found it. Three 
days ago, the narrative stated, Williams, 
under instructions from his chief, had 
gone to the Central Trust Company with 
a sight draft on New York for twenty-six 
thousand dollars, and bonds of a middle- 
western lighting company to the same 
face value. lie had claimed that Phil- 
lips had sold these bonds to a New York 
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house, which had requested that they be 
forwarded, with draft attached, and 
promised that the draft would be paid. 
Phillips had dealt in the past with the 
Central Trust; the transaction was in 
the ordinary line of business; the bank 
accepted the documents, and credited 
Phillips’ account with the proceeds of 
the draft. Thereupon Williams asked 
for, and received, a certified check for 
$6,000, and new York exchange for the 
balance. On the same night Phillips 
went to. New York; subsequently, no 
trace of him was found. The Central 
Trust discovered, first, that the bonds 
were valueless; secondly, that Phillips 
had cashed both the certified check and 
the exchange; finally, that he had taken 
with him all the available funds of his 
own institution. 

Yes, Williams was indeed mentioned. 
It was he who had made the negotiation 
with the Central Trust; it was he who 
had assured the officials only yesterday 
that his chief was fully responsible for 
his acts, and that the transaction would 
certainly be adjusted at once. It was 
he who, this morning, had claimed to be 
in charge of the Phillips office. And the 
story ended with a brief biography of 
Williams, and a clear intimation that his 
future might not be as untroubled as his 
past. For one thing, said the paper, his 
early life was a matter of unusual inter- 
est; inasmuch as hasty inquiries in Bos- 
ton, whence he was supposed to have 
come, elicited no satisfaction. 

As soon as I had recovered from the 
shock of this revelation, I went out and 
took a taxicab to the Eversons. It 
seemed the only decent thing to do. And, 
as I might have suspected, both mother 
and daughter were constructively “out” 
—it required a good deal of diplomacy 
to persuade the maid even to announce 
me. 

“It m-must be a m-mistake,” said 
Edna, dry-eyed. “It must be! Nothing 
like that could possibly be t-true! You 
don’t think’it’s true, do you? You don’t, 
do you?” 

I lied, and said that I didn’t. 

“He told us,” said Mrs. Everson, 
breaking a long silence, “that the grand 
jury sits to-morrow—” 

There was another shock; I’d for- 
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gotten that I might be summoned as a 
witness! And although passive dis- 
honesty is well enough in some cases, 
and I’d cheerfully lied to Edna and her 
mother in my last sentence, there isn’t 
much nourishment in lying to a grand 
jury. The mere affirmation that Wil- 
liams had lived here for five years under 
an assumed name would be sufficient, 
taken together with his agency in the 
matter of the bonds and draft, to justify 
an indictment. And the 
worst of it all was that I 
couldn’t testify simply 
as an acquaintance of 
Williams’; I  couldn’t 
attempt to conceal my 
official knowledge of his 
identity ; as a director of 
the graduate organi- 


zation of the 
university, I 
should have to 
place the rep- 
utation of that 
body abovethe 
reputation of any of 
its individuals. 
“He'll come out 
of it all right,” I 
asserted with a 
somewhat equivocal confidence. 

“T can’t understand it—I can’t under- 
stand it!” said Mrs. Everson. “I would 
have risked everything on that boy—” 

“S-so would I!” said Edna. She 


I devoted 

myself  al- 

most ex- 

clusively tothe mother, 

so that Williams had ciear 
sailing on his own course. 


reached over and took my hand. “It'll 
mean a l-lot to him to have a friend 
like you. It means a lot to us!” 

“He'll come out of it all right,” I 
reiterated. “Don’t worry.” 

I stayed two hours, trying to hearten 


them; when I left, they both kissed me. 
I suppose that if I were ten years 
younger, I might have misinterpreted 
that. As it was, I hadn’t the slightest 
thrill of sentiment. 


SPENT the remainder of the even- 

ing in trying to get in touch with 
Williams, but I couldn’t do it. The 
morning papers said that he was to face 
the grand jury in three days’ time, and 
that he had been allowed to go on his 
own recognizance. With the exception of 
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an hour with the Eversons, I never 
quitted the hotel all day; for I assumed 
that Williams would come to me. He 
didn’t. But another man came, and he 
brought a subpeena with him. 

Sportsmanship has its limits. Besides, 
although the term is frayed by abuse, 
there is really such a contingency as the 
psychological moment. Sympathy, and 
affection, and consideration, all entered 
into it. Edna needed what strength and 
encouragement I could give her, and it 
seemed to me that at a time when her 
poise was shattered by a catastrophe of 
this nature, I could demonstrate the 
depth of my concern by a very direct 
and simple expedient. So I went to her. 

“Please,” she said, ‘“‘wont you talk to 
me— about that—in the morning? 
Everything’s so confused, so unnatural, 
I hardly know what I’m thinking. I 
want to be out-of-doors, in the sunlight. 
Perhaps I’m silly; I can’t speak of it 
now. I don’t expect you to fathom it, 
but come to me in the morning. Has 
anything happened—yet ?” 

So that we came to a complete under- 
standing in the environment she wished, 
out-of-doors, with the clean, purifying 
warmth of the sun in our souls. And 
when it was all decided—and this time 
her kiss to me wasn’t comparable with 
the other—I walked back to the hotel, 
and surprised Williams in the lobby. 

“Why not?” he. said, with a short 
laugh. “I’ve been waiting for you. You 
needn’t look so astonished—I haven't 
done anything! I’m not trying to hide. 
Where can we talk?” 

“In my room. I’ve been wondering 
why you didn’t care to see me.” 

“T telephoned you a thousand times,” 
he said, as we entered the elevator. “But 
after that, I thought I’d better herd by 
myself for a while.” 

“Where have you been?” 
opening the door of my room. 

“Under observation, I think they call 
it,” he said dryly. “The fools seemed to 
think I might make a get-away. I hada 
plain-clothes man on my trail most of 
the time—just like the President of the 
United States. Quite a pretty compli- 
ment.” 

“Of course you know that I’m sub- 
poenaed ?” 


I asked, 
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“Oh, yes. That’s why I’m here. To- 
morrow, isn’t it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“TI suppose it’s superfluous to ask if 
you’re going to tell the whole truth?” 

“There isn’t any such thing as the 
whole truth,” I said, “but I’ll have to 
tell what I know.” 

“And for that reason,” said Williams, 
“TI thought I’d better see you—and con- 
fess.” His manner and his expression at 
that moment perplexed me. He had 
neither the brazen effrontery of a hard- 
ened sinner, nor yet the pulp-like atti- 
tude of one who weakens under the strain 
of guilt. There was a glint of genuine 
humor in his eyes, and his mouth 
twitched. To a casual observer he might 
have presented the aspect of a clever 
raconteur about to tell a very good story, 
with a joke in it. “Sid,” he said, “as 
man to man, do you believe that I’m 
mixed up in this affair? Discreditably, 
I mean? From everything you know 
positively, and everything you’ve read 
and heard, do you think I ought to be 
indicted ?” 

“If I did—” 

“Well, do you?” 

“This wont do either of us any good, 
Harry—” 

“You mean you do?” 

“All right—let it go at that.” 

“T just wanted to know. As a matter 
of fact, if I’d been in on it, do you think 
I’d have stolen my own money?” 

“What ?” 

“Stolen my own money. Every cent 
I had in the world is taking a trip with 
the chief somewhere. To be perfectly 
frank, I’m strapped. Curiously enough, 
I’ll have hard work to prove it. Our 
records at the office are pretty well 
addled. But I’m telling you, and you’ve 
got to believe it!” 

“Have you told the family?” 

“T telephoned that first day—lI said 
that there isn’t a word of truth in it.” 

“Then why have you been hiding?” 

“T haven’t! And you interrupted me. 
I told them that I’m in wrong, and I’m 
not sure if I’ll get out safely, and my 
conscience is absolutely clear—and I 
said that while I was under suspicion, 
I'd prefer to keep away from most of 
the people I know. It would have been 
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rather embarrassing. I didn’t want the 
personal equation to figure in this too 
strongly. It’s a legal matter, and the 
law’ll have to decide it—my friends 
can’t. And—I suppose it’ll all have to 
come out to-morrow, so I wanted you to 
know first. You honestly thought—” 

“What could I think, Harry?’ I said. 
“Under the circumstances? Even Mrs. 
Everson talked to me about you; I told 
you that—” 

“Ves,” he admitted. “But you didn’t 
know what you were talking about, and 
you don’t now. And when I said I 
wanted to confess, it was—it was about 
something entirely different.” 

“T don’t get that, Harry.” 

“My changing my name,” he said. “I 
know that was what made you wonder. 
That was what you had in mind all the 
time. I knew it. Well, before you 
testify you ought to have the truth.” He 
looked away for a moment; when his 
gaze met mine again, his eyes were soft. 
So was his voice. 

“Sidney,” he said, “I’m no more 
guilty of that defalcation than you are. 
When I left college, it was to take a job 
here—as I told you. I had to have a job. 
There were troubles in my family—I 
had to make some money. And the only 
job I could get was with this man Phil- 
lips. One part of it was in his office— 
the other part was with a—a speculation 
of his. And it was the last part that I 
guess Mrs, Everson meant when you were 
holding your conference. Perhaps you 
wont be astonished that I didn’t want to 
use my real name. 
deal of a sport, you know—he backs all 
sorts of sporting events; and I came out 
here to play professiorial football—” 

“Harry!” I said. 

“Over in my room,” he went on, un- 
steadily, “I’ve got a trunk, and down in 
the bottom tray of that trunk there’s a 
sweater. It’s the sweater they gave me 
five years ago. I think more of that than 
anything I own, Sid. But I couldn’t let 
them know. I couldn’t even let them 
know I went to college at all. You see 
how I couldn’t use my own name, don’t 
you, Sid? You can credit me with that 
much, can’t you? I was going to get 
through this fall, as soon as the season 


“in December. 


Phillips is a good 
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was over. I was going to quit Phillips 
But—well, I’ve played 
professional football for five years now. 
I had to have the money. I guess that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Professional football!” 

“Here, and in Pittsburgh. And I 
didn’t want the boys in Cambridge—or 
you—to know about it. It would have 
been a sort of—a sort of scandal. I don’t 
believe anybody from the team ever did 
it before. So I’ve been Paul Williams. 
And I hoped, when you testify to-mor- 
row, that you could manage to get 
around that somehow. Not for me, Sid, 
—that doesn’t make any difference,—-but 
for the sake of the boys, and—and the 
college. Do you think you can?” 

“Harry,” I said, “what about the 
Eversons ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“They knew what you were doing ?” 

“Yes. They thought it was mostly for 
the fun of the thing.” 

“And you were simply afraid that the 
whole story, taken together, would 
prejudice them?” 

“T don’t see how it could help it.” 

“T do,” I said. “Listen, Paul—Harry, 
—whatever your blamed name is !—don’t 
you waste any more time on me! My 
apology isn’t worth what you'll lose 
while you're listening to it. I guess I 
can handle that jury situation all right. 
You put on your hat and hire a taxi, and 
get out to the house as fast as the 
motor’ll let you. I’ve got a confession, 
too—I hope it’ll please you as much as 
yours pleased me—” 

“Go out to the house!” he stammered. 

“Run out—/fly out! I ought to have 
known you were in training, Paul— 
Harry! You always were a devil for in- 
terference. She—she turned me down at 
eleven o’clock this morning.” 

“Sidney!” he breathed, staring at me 
in incredulous bewilderment. “Why, 
Sidney! Why, what are you going to 
do?” 

“As soon as to-morrow’s over,” I said, 
“T think I'll hit the trail for Boston. 
You remember I said I thought I’d stay 
here till the cows came home? Well, I 
think I hear ’em coming, old man—I 
think I hear ’em coming!” 


“Plato! Plato!” another love story by Holworthy Hall, will appear in an early issue. 
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N intensely dramatic story, the first of several by 
this distinguished writer which we will print. 


The Great Marchetti 


By Edith Macvane 


Author of “The Thoroughbred,” “‘Her Word of Honor,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 








ORA VERNEY rushed into 
N her room, turned up the elec- 

tric light, flung the music 
upon the bed ; and then, stand- 
ing up very straight, she gave the noise- 
less pantomime of a college yell. 

“Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! 
Rah! rah! rah! Scrittura!” 

A scrittura, in Milanese slang, is a 
contract to sing in grand opera. When 
one has been waiting and working for 
six years,—four years of voice-training 
in Paris, a year of drilling in operatic 
roles in Rome and Florence, a sixth year 
at Milan climbing stairs of operatic 
agencies, moving from one disappoint- 
ment to another, endlessly wheedling and 
laboring and hoping against hope,—then 
a scrittura at the end is worth at least 
a cheer. 

And now at last, after these weary 
years of preparation and of waiting, the 
time has come for a real, an actual début 
in opera. The joy she felt was that of 
a deep-sea sailor when he first glimpses 
the lights of home. Her thankfulness 
was a prayer. Tears of joyful excite- 
ment shone in her gray eyes as she 
opened her piano and sat down for an 
hour’s work at the réle she already knew 
so well. 

A tap came at the door. Nora sprang 
to her feet. 

“Wanda, is that you?” 

“tar” 

The door flew open and a fair, roly- 
poly little person of about Nora’s age 
entered the room. Her dingy flannel 
wrapper, open at the throat, set off her 
full-blown charms and the dazzling milk 
and roses of her skin. Her high cheek- 
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bones and slightly slanting blue eyes 
suggested a Slav origin. Nora’s tall, 
slim figure and delicate Irish coloring 
appeared at her side like a dainty sweet- 
pea beside a gorgeous little poppy in full 
bloom. 

The newcomer spoke in a guttural 
Italian, interspersed here and there with - 
German: 

“Nora, did you get it? Is it all right? 
Is it signed ?” 

“Look !” 

And opening the large square envelope 
that she had flung upon the bed, Nora 
proudly exhibited the sheet, half printed 
and half written, of her precious con- 
tract. Wanda examined it greedily. 

“The Buonaventura Agency; yes, I 
know. Where—ah! here it is! The 
Brondo Opera House, Palermo. Yes, 
that’s one of the best in Italy. But 
Sicily’s so far off, and such a horrid 
voyage—so much sea! And they say the 
Sicilians fall in love with you, and knife 
you in the face so as to mark you with 
a scar when you don’t love them back. 
And then there’s Maltese fever, and 
there’s the cholera in Sicily this autumn, 
they say. Aren’t you afraid of the 
cholera, Nora?” 

At the Polish girl’s undisguised envy 
of her good luck, Nora laughed out loud. 

“I’m not afraid of anything—even of 
sour grapes!—so long as I get my 
début,” she answered resolutely. “Look! 
I’m to sing the ‘Traviata,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘La 
Tosca, ‘Madama Butterfly.’ And the 
tenor—it’s a great secret, but I'll tell 
you!” Her fair skin flushed excitedly ; 
her breath fluttered in an ecstatic gasp. 
“Listen, Wanda: they’ve got Marchetti! 
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e speaker's brilliant blonde skin glowed crimson. She leaned forward ardently. “Say yes, mein Schatz!’’ she coaxed 
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ILLUSTRA-TED BY 
ORA VERNEY rushed into 

N her room, turned up the elec- 
tric light, flung the music 
upon the bed ; and then, stand- 
ing up very straight, she gave the noise- 
less pantomime of a college yell. 

“Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! 
Rah! rah! rah! Scrittura!” 
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hour’s work at the réle she already knew 
so well. 
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“Wanda, is that you?” 

“Ttar" 

The door flew open and a fair, roly- 
poly little person of about Nora’s age 
entered the room. Her dingy flannel 
wrapper, open at the throat, set off her 
full-blown charms and the dazzling milk 
and roses of her skin. Her high cheek- 
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bones and slightly slanting blue eyes 
suggested a Slav origin. Nora’s tall, 
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appeared at her side like a dainty sweet- 
pea beside a gorgeous little poppy in full 
bloom. 

The newcomer spoke in a guttural 
Italian, interspersed here and there with 
German: 

“Nora, did you get it? Is it all right? 
Is it signed ?” 

“Look !” 

And opening the large square envelope 
that she had flung upon the bed, Nora 
proudly exhibited the sheet, half printed 
and half written, of her precious con- 
tract. Wanda examined it greedily. 

“The Buonaventura Agency; yes, I 
know. Where—ah! here it is! The 
Brondo Opera House, Palermo. Yes, 
that’s one of the best in Italy. But 
Sicily’s so far off, and such a horrid 
voyage—so much sea! And they say the 
Sicilians fall in love with you, and knife 
you in the face so as to mark you with 
a scar when you don’t love them back. 
And then there’s Maltese fever, and 
there’s the cholera in Sicily this autumn, 
they say. Aren’t you afraid of the 
cholera, Nora?” 

At the Polish girl’s undisguised envy 
of her good luck, Nora laughed out loud. 

“I’m not afraid of anything—even of 
sour grapes!—so long as I get my 
début,” she answered resolutely. “Look ! 
I’m to sing the ‘Traviata,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘La 
Tosca, ‘Madama Butterfly.’ And the 
tenor—it’s a great secret, but I’ll tell 
you!” Her fair skin flushed excitedly ; 
her breath fluttered in an ecstatic gasp. 
“Listen, Wanda: they’ve got Marchetti! 
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I’m to make my début with Marchetti 
himself !’’ 

Wanda _  Loufschewska’s_ china-blue 
eyes opened wide. “Marchetti! Why, 
he’s like Caruso! Why, Marchetti’s al- 
most the greatest tenor alive! How on 
earth did they get him?” 

“It’s only for the two or three opening 
performances of ‘Traviata,’ before he 
sails for New York,” admitted Nora, 
“and of course they are paying him 
tremendously—but then, they’re saving 
on their other artists.” 

“You’re putting in something, of 
course ?” 

“Two thousand lire.” Involuntarily 
Nora sighed, as she reflected on the pro- 
longed correspondence with the little 
home in Indiana, the pinching and sav- 
ing, the affectionate devotion, the burning 
hopes represented by the four hundred 
dollars she had paid over that very after- 
noon. “But then, what’s the use! You 
know, and I know, it’s impossible for a 
foreign singer to get a decent début in 
Milan unless she bears something of the 
cost of the production. And these Pa- 
lermo impresarios are very honest people, 
my teacher says—there can be no doubt 
my money will be paid back to me out 
of the box-office receipts, as the contract 
provides. But that’s not what I’m think- 
ing about! If I make a success there, 
I'll be getting two thousand lire a 
night before long!” She twirled about 
on her toes; then, dashing to the piano, 
she banged out a few chords of Violetta’s 
great air. “ ‘Follia—follia!’” she sang 
in a loud, crystalline soprano. “Two 
thousand francs! I’ll have steam heat 
put in for them back home in Goshen, 
and buy Papa an automobile! ‘4 mami, 
Alfredo!’ Oh, Wanda darling, wish me 
luck! I’m so happy! I’m so happy to- 
night !” 

“Happy? Of course you’re happy!” 
returned Wanda with a long, wistful 
sigh. “And I wish you all the luck in 
the world, I’m sure!” There -was a 
moment’s silence. Then the little Polish 
woman, leaping to her feet, began to 
stride excitedly up and down the narrow 
limits of the tiny bedroom. 

“Yes, you're happy!” she cried 
furiously. “But what about me? You go 
off to Sicily in triumph—and I stick here 


in Milan, eternally waiting, waiting for 
my chance that never comes, and that 
never will come! Not for lack of a 
voice. You know, yourself, Nora, my 
voice is magnificent ; when I sang the air 
from ‘Tosca’ here the other night, every- 
one in the pension said it was finer than 
Lipkowska at the Scala! But she had 
money to push herself at the start. And 
you have money! Everyone has money— 
everyone but me!” Her voice stuck in 
her throat. Her beautiful fair complex- 
ion, which contrasted so oddly with the 
heavy Slav features which it overlay, was 
suffused crimson with the passion which 
possessed her. 

“Tt’s all my husband’s fault!’ she 
cried fiercely. “If he hadn’t insisted on- 
our having so many children—what 
business has a professional man, a doctor, 
with four children, I ask you! Oh! if 
I hadn’t left him when I did, there’d be 
eight of them by this time, that’s one 
thing certain! But even with four chil- 
dren at home in Warsaw, how much can 
he spare to send to me here? A mere 
pittance! Enough for three lessons a 
week, and life in this miserable pension, 
and this!’ With a gesture of furious 
contempt, she plucked at the dingy flan- 
nel dressing-gown which so ill set off her 
rich blonde tints. Her blue eyes, glaring 
above Nora’s head, were fixed in the 
wild transcendental vision of the born 
artist who tramples under foot the ten- 
derest obligations of human life in order 
to reach his goal. 

“Nora!” she cried, suddenly clasping 
her hands, “I’ve an idea! Take me with 
you! If you only signed the contract 
this afternoon, then the company can’t 
be made up yet. Tell Buonaventura you 
want me to sing Flora. He'll do as 
much for you, after the cash you've paid. 
Oh, Nora! Take me with you, to sing 
Flora!” 

“But Wanda,” returned the young 
American in perplexed amazement, “a 
tiny little part like that! It’s not worthy 
of you; why, didn’t I hear you say you 
once sang Violetta yourself ?” 

“Just one evening at Mannheim, with 
an Italian company,” returned the 
young Pole gloomily. “The prima donna 
had a cold, so they put me on; and a 
fine success I made, let me tell you! But 
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of course she was jealous, so I never got 
a second chance. And now, for all the 
importance that German début makes 
here in Milan, I might as well be an 
absolutely green beginner. So rather 
than wait till my hair’s white, I'll just 
begin at the bottom of the ladder and 
work up. Nora cara, if you take me with 
you, I’ll make myself useful to you in 
hundreds of ways. Nora, tell Buona- 
ventura that you want him to sign the 
Loufschewska as Flora!” 

The speaker’s brilliant blonde skin 
glowed crimson. She leaned forward 
ardently, caressing Nora with the velvety 
gestures of a beautiful white cat. “Say 
yes, mein Schatz!” she coaxed with in- 
tensity. 

Nora burst out laughing. “Of course 
I will! I’ll take you around to Buona- 


ventura’s to-morrow morning. I’m sure 
it’s little enough you’re asking for, 


Wanda—though, as you say, it may lead 
to something better. And I’m sure it 
will be all the jollier for me, having you 
along with me!” 

She stopped; then she laughed again. 

“But how about your good advice of 
ten minutes ago?” she asked roguishly. 
“Sicily’s such a terrible place, Wanda, 
you know! The horrid sea voyage! The 
cholera! The fierce, jealous Sicilians, 
that cut a scar on your face if you throw 
them down!” 

“There'll be less danger for both of 
us, if I’m there to take care of you!” 
returned Wanda demurely. “And [ll 
take good care of you, angelo mio. You'll 
see! I’ll be your companion for you— 
your servant! I'll pack your trunks for 
you! I’ll dress you at the theater! I'll 
cook for you on a little alcohol stove, 
in the room! I’ll save you lots of money ! 
You'll see!” With a bound she turned 
to the piano. “Where’s the “Traviata? 
I must study Flora—to-night! Oh, 
Nora, Nora! something tells me we're 
both going to make the success of our 
lives !” 


II 


HROUGH the dusty glass roof of 
the opera-house fell the yellow rays 
of the Sicilian sun. On the stage, a little 
in the shadow, Pina della Torre—such 
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was the stage name Nora Verney had 
chosen—and a gaunt young baritone 
hammered away at the famous scene 
between the impassioned Violetta and 
the hard-hearted father of Alfredo. The 
baritone, with his hands in his pockets 
and his straw hat on the back of his 
head, mumbled his part in an inaudible 
undertone. But the soprano, with the 
light of untiring enthusiasm in her eyes, 
acted and sang with an exalted intensity 
which more than once called out the 
warning of caution from the musical 
director. For the opening night was now 
only two days away, and the freshness 
of the prima donna’s voice must not be 
put in jeopardy. 

In the pit of the theater, on the red 
velvet chairs which formed the front 
rows of seats, lounged a little group of 
stout black-mustached men with flashing 
jewelry: the impresario and his partner, 
the proprietor of the theater, two or 
three of the chief box-holders, and their 
various satellites. The impresario, 
waving his cigar toward the figure of 
the young prima donna on the stage, 
observed : 

“There is a little one that will go 
ahead !”” 

The proprietor answered with a nod: 

“Ah, Miss Verney! She is intelligent, 
that girl, and she has a voice. If all 
goes well, she ought to be a celebrity 
within the year.” 

“Per Bacco!” cried one of the group, 
in explesive surprise. All heads turned 
to follow his, and the next instant all 
had sprung to their feet. Through a 
door at the back of the opera-house, 
below the first tier of boxes, a newcomer 
had entered. In the dusk where he stood, 
the huge diamonds in his cravat and on 
his hand twinkled like small suns. 

“Marchetti!” 

The music on the stage proceeded 
thinly through the babel of greetings 
that followed. The famous tenor who 
was to gild the opening of the operatic 
season with the luster of his name had 
arrived a day sooner than he was 
expected. 

The amazement and delight of his 
managers was immense. He received 
their homages royally, with the grandeur 
of a reigning sovereign. 
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“Carissimo tenore.” cried the manager 
fawningly; “and we never thought to 
see you till to-morrow evening, in time 
for the dress rehearsal !” 

With his jeweled hand the great Mar- 
chetti was producing a gold cigar-case 
decorated with an imperial crown. He 
carefully selected one for himself, bit 
off the end and inserted it between his 
full scarlet lips, before he condescended 
to pass his full case among the group. 
His cigars were accepted with humble 
and effusive gratitude. In spite of his 
diminutive stature and the undeniable 
vulgarity of his features and manner, his 
overwhelming superiority remained un- 
questioned. No less than the imperial 
giver of the gold cigar-case, this pos- 
sessor of the most beautiful tenor voice 
of the day reigned as one of the overlords 
of the world. 

“T left Naples a day earlier than my 
schedule,” he condescended to explain, 
“because I was warned, if I waited an- 
other day, perhaps I couldn’t get through 
at all!” 

The director glanced up sharply. 
“Many sick in Naples?” he inquired. 

The newcomer shuddered slightly. 
“Thirty deaths a day, they say, though 
the authorities keep it dark. Any day 
now the Naples-Palermo boat may be 
clapped into quarantine, on her arrival 
at Sicily. Madonna! I can tell you I 
was relieved this morning, when they 
let us all come ashore here; I let out a 
high C for pure joy, right there on the 
quay !” 

“Well, you’re safely here now, at any 
rate, and there’s no cholera here,” 
soothed the impresario; ‘‘and Saturday 
night is going to be a great occasion, I 
can tell you! People are telegraphing 
from all over the Island to buy boxes. 
Caspita! I hope that the entire receipts 
of the evening will be almost enough to 
pay the fee provided by the contract of 
the tenor !” 

At this pleasantry a smile ran around 
the circle; for the great Marchetti’s 
greed was notorious. This latter, bask- 
ing in the atmosphere of success and 
adulation, threw himself into a seat, 
crossed his short legs and turned his at- 
tention to the rehearsal still proceeding 
unweariedly on the stage. 
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“Who’s your Violetta?” inquired the 
great man, indicating her with his cigar. 

“Nora Verney. A young North Amer- 
ican. But per Bacco! she’s not bad. She 
acts well, and her coloratura is excel- 
lent. Listen to that high 4 !” 

Marchetti shrugged his thick shoul- 
ders. “She’s too tall. And then, I never 
could see beauty in a dark-haired woman. 
But as you say, she’s not too bad.” He 
vawned, closed his eyes, stretched him- 
self. Meanwhile, on the stage, the sec- 
ond act came to an end, and the maestro, 
being hungry for his lunch, hurried the 
performers -immediately on into Act 
Three. 

In this, the great gambling scene, 
Flora has one of her few opportunities 
to make herself * heard. - The Louf- 
schewska, all smiles and rosy satisfac- 
tion, came prancing down to the front. 
As her loud, rather unpolished voice 
raised its first notes, Marchetti opened 
his great black eyes. Suddenly he sat up 
very straight. 


“Ah! Who is she, then, that little 
one?” 
“The Flora? That is the Louf- 


schewska, a young Pole. She is not bad 
at all!” 

“Not bad? She is divine!” The tenor 
licked his red lips, and waved his cigar 
with lazy enthusiasm. “What curves! 
And what a neck—white as milk! That’s 
the way I like ‘em—small and round 
and blonde—blonde as the sun, like that 
little one.” He relapsed into silence. 
But his swarthy face glowed, and his 
inky eyes followed the bright figure of 
Wanda with the eagerness which blonde 
womanhood has always provoked in the 
male of a darker race. 

Meanwhile on the stage the perform- 
ers proceeded to the close. In spite of 
the depressingly prosaic surroundings of 
the rehearsal, the death of Violetta was 
played by Nora Verney with a touching 
realism which called out a burst of unex- 
pected enthusiasm from that critical per- 
son, the musical director. Bunching his 
fingers together, he blew the young 
singer a kiss: 

“Ah, what talent! Ah, what a little 
love! But she is divine, that little one! 
Where did she learn to die like that? 
And she sings so true, it is a joy! Ma- 
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donna! In a year, I tell you that little 
one will be singing in Petrograd or in 
New York!” 


EANWHILE Wanda was whisper- 

ing eagerly in Nora’s ear. For in 
spite of the immense gulf separating the 
prima donna from the comprimaria, or 
singer of an unimportant role, still their 
old friendship and Nora’s kind heart 
kept alive the intimacy between the two 
young singers. 

“Look, Nora: Marchetti has arrived! 
There he is—that dark little man in the 
light suit, with the cigar and the huge 
diamond ring. Dio! what a diamond! 
One sees it shine right across the 
theater!” And the young Pole’s blue 
eyes sparkled with a naive covetousness. 

“Oh! that little black man!” returned 
Nora in a whisper of frank disappoint- 
ment. “Why, he’s hardly up to my 
elbow !”” She paused a moment, and then 
added, with a subdued laugh: 

“Why, when I sing Violetta to his 
Alfredo, everyone will think I’m taking 
my little boy out for a walk!” 

Wanda giggled in response. Then she 
fell back respectfully, for the musical 
director himself was advancing to speak 
with the prima donna: 

“Sighorina, what did I tell you? You 
spend yourself too much, for a mere re- 
hearsal! Your fatigue shows in your face, 
in your voice! In any case, you have no 
further need for singing till the dress 
rehearsal to-morrow night, which will be 
made with the full orchestra—and with 
Marchetti!”” He smacked his lips at the 
great man’s name; then with a sudden 
gesture he reached out his hand to pat 
kindly the excited girl’s arm. 

“And now, signorina, take my advice! 
Go straight home to your hotel and go 
to bed.” Don’t make any exertion, don’t 
open your mouth even to talk with the 
Loufschewska, till the dress rehearsal 
to-morrow night. Then Saturday night, 
when we open, I predict that you will 
bring the public to your feet!” 

Nora nodded gratefully. Her face 
was pale and her gray eyes shone with 
an exalted light. 

Suddenly Wanda seized her arm. 

“Nora, you’re not going? The im- 
presario is going to bring Marchetti up 
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and introduce him. Oh! why didn’t I 
wear my new black velvet hat!” 

Nora laughed. “I’m sure you look 
very nice in that one! As for me, the 
maestro says I must go home directly 
and lie down. I’ll meet Marchetti any- 
way, at the dress rehearsal to-morrow 
night.” 

“You can afford to be independent, 
Nora, because you’re the prima donna. 
But a poor little nobody like me—I 
don’t dare run away, when the impre- 
sario said to stay. However, I'll just 
stay an instant. And if you'll give me 
four lire, I'll stop on the way home 
and get that beefsteak for dinner now, 
and the veal to make broth for your 
supper to-night.” 

“Here it is—and oh, Wanda! Another 
thing: will you find a good shoemaker, 
and ask him to come directly to the 
room? Those four pairs of: satin shoes, 
for the four acts of ‘Traviata-—I must 
have the high heels knocked off them, 
every one. I’m about a head taller than 
Marchetti as it is, without adding an- 
other seven or eight centimeters by wear- 
ing French heels!” 


A HALF-HOUR later Nora, in obe- 
*“dience to the maestro’s command, 
was safely tucked up in her bed in the 
little top-story room of her modest hotel. 
The room, for which Nora paid, was 
shared between the two young singers. 
And Wanda, agreeably to her own sug- 
gestion, earned her board by acting as 
cook, maid and dresser to her companion. 
Her cooking, which was done over a 
couple of alcohol lamps, ran a bit too 
much to onions and was apt to be 
scorched. Such as it was, however, Nora 
would have been glad of it at this in- 
stant, for to her fatigue had succeeded 
a healthy appetite. An hour went by, 
however, and the beefsteak, together 
with the cook, had still failed to put in 
an appearance. 

At four o’clock Nora, though disliking 
to incur the extra expense, rang for the 
chambermaid and ordered dinner sent 
up from downstairs. And then, despair- 
ing of the return of the flighty Wanda, 
she gave the cameriera a lire and tried 
to interest her in the complicated busi- 
ness of the shoemaker and the four pairs 
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of satin shoes. The maid pocketed the 
money with a slight air of contempt, 
promised to look up a cobbler, and 
vanished. Nora, with her copy of ‘Tra- 
viata’ propped up on the bed before her, 
studied till she fell asleep. 

She was awakened by the clatter of 
dishes, and the electric light in her eyes. 
Wanda, clad in the dingy flannel wrap- 
per, was operating with mad haste at 
the washstand which served her as a 
cooking-table. 

“Nora, scold me! Kick me! I de- 
serve it! I’m a perfect wretch. But hon- 
estly, I couldn’t get away to come home 
for lunch. The impresario insisted—and 
you know poor little me, I couldn’t dare 
to offend the impresario. And Marchetti 
too—such a droll little man! A bit too 
forward—but I put him in his place. 
You know my way.” 

She lifted her rosy face, flushed and 
sparkling beneath its crown of golden 
hair, from the onions she was peeling. 
In her blue eyes danced the willful, self- 
conscious light kindled in a woman’s 
eyes by recent. conquest over the male. 
Nora said to herself: “She has been 
flirting with Marchetti!” And_ her 
thoughts flew back with an involuntary 
throb of pity to the hard-working young 
doctor in Warsaw and the unwanted 
brood of children. 

“So you and Marchetti spent a pleas- 
ant afternoon together?” she asked 
dryly. 

“Why Nora, how you talk! We just 
went out for a little spin in his auto- 
mobile. He has the most splendid au- 
tomobile, Nora, that he bought in Turin 
and is taking back with him to New 
York. And you know automobiling is 
what I just can’t resist. There! that 
broth is ready. Just let it simmer an 
hour or so, like that, and it will be 
splendid. Now I'll get the little table 
ready, here by your bed. Here’s the 
bread, the butter and cheese, the wine. 
Then I got a few sardines, and a little 
mortatella, and I’ll mix the salad ready. 
There! Is there anything else you want, 
Nora?” 

“Why, aren’t you going to eat supper 
too?” asked Nora in astonishment. 

Wanda blushed slightly. “Why of 


course I will if you want me to, Nora; 


but you see, Marchetti has invited me to 
dine with him at the Grand Hotel, and 
go to the Kursaal afterwards. Of course, 
I don’t care anything about going, but 
I thought it would be saving the price 
of a dinner, and—” 

Nora burst out laughing. “Don’t 
make excuses, Wanda! Go, of course, 11 
you want to, and I hope you'll have a 
good time. By the way, did you send 
the shoemaker for those satin slippers ?” 

“Oh, I forgot! I’m so sorry! And of 
course they’re all closed now. But I 
promise you I’ll get up early to-morrow 
morning and carry the whole four pairs 
to the shoemaker myself. Don’t worry, 
cherie—just you rely on me. Bother! 
there’s my best lace blouse, all spotted 
down the front. And it’s only cotton 
lace, anyway. All my things are so 
cheap, so horrid. Nora darling! Would 
you mind lending me your white crépe 
de chine blouse with the pleated ruffles? 
I’ll premise you not to hurt it—and if 
I do, I’ll send it to the cleaner’s; I'll 
promise you faithfully!” 

With a wry face, Nora nodded a 
grudging consent. But the white arms 
of her companion had already disap- 
peared into the sleeves of the coveted 
blouse. Then, with whirlwind haste, the 
boasted black velvet hat; a pair of 
smart buckled shoes, bought with the 
savings from board money; a smear of 
crimson lip rouge on the curving lips; 
a flick of powder on the rather broad 
nose—and in spite of the shabbiness of 
her coat and skirt, Wanda when dressed 
presented a picture of undeniable chic 
and charm. 

“You're sure there’s nothing else I can 
do for you, Nora? Don’t forget to take 
off your broth, at a quarter after eight. 
Yes, Ill be home early, of course. Good- 
by a7 

What hour it was that her giddy 
roommate returned home, Nora did not 
know. She was roused from a sound 
sleep by the flash of the electric light. 
And before rolling over to fall asleep 
again, it seemed to her that her half- 
opened eyes had caught sight of another 
flash of light hardly less dazzling: the 
sparkle of a huge diamond shining on 
the hand of Wanda Loufschewska as she 
swiftly undressed for bed. 














III 


>FROM the sheer force of nervous ex- 

haustion, Nora slept late. When she 

woke, her roommate was already dressed 
and off. 

“Ah! so she has remembered her 
promise about the shoes!” thought Nora 
in relief. But a half-hour later, when 
after a vain wait for her breakfast she 
finally rose and rang for the chamber- 
maid, she paused to cast a glance into 
her trunk. The four unfortunate pairs 
of shoes were still there, with their heels 
untouched. Nora’s vexation exploded : 

“The idiot! If she’s going off gal- 
livanting with her horrid little tenor all 
day to-day, too! And my début, to-mor- 
row! Who’s going to have those shoes 
done in time, now? Who’s going to have 
that trunk taken down to the theater, and 
my dressing-room prepared, and the cos- 
tumes unpacked and pressed and laid 
out in order, and see the head of the 
claque, and go and speak to the journal- 
ists, and everything? And me, tied here 
in my bed, forbidden to speak or to 
move, so that I’ll keep my voice strong 
and fresh for to-morrow night!” 

A thought crossed her mind. Her 
ruffled features cleared as if by magic. 
“And if I let myself fly into a rage like 
this, then I’ll hurt my voice more than 
if I trotted around all day and did the 
errands myself,” ‘she reflected with 
resolution. “No, I’ll keep my head. I'll 
stay calm. Wanda will be back, of 
course. The shoes and the costumes and 
the business will all be attended to. As 
for me, /’// attend to my voice. To-mor- 
row night! Ah! to-morrow night!” 

The mere thought of her approaching 
début served to banish present anxiety 
and anger. After all, when the great 
point was assured, why bother over mere 
details? 

The troublesome details, however, 
grew in magnitude and importance. For 
the hours of the day wore by from morn- 
ing to evening, and. the truant Wanda 
had not returned. 

At eight o’clock Nora rose with a 
grim face and began dressing to go to 
the theater for the final rehearsal, the 
great orchestra rehearsal with Marchetti. 
In some senses, to-morrow night itself 
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would hardly be more important. That 
in such a moment a prima donna should 
be left alone, without the assistance of 
either friend or maid, was, as she knew, 


unprecedented. 
“If only she had told me, I could have 
arranged for some one else!” Nora 


reflected bitterly. Her hands quivered 
with excitement. A long pin, carelessly 
stuck in a corset-cover, scratched her 
arm. It took her a good twenty minutes 
of searching to find her shoes, which 


Wanda had stuck away in an invisible, 


drawer at the bottom of the wardrobe. 
The copy of the score of “Traviata,” 
propped up before her on the toilet-table, 
fell to one side and tipped over her best 
flask of Vera Violetta. By the time the 
carriage was announced whkh was to 
take her to the theater, her irritation had 
very nearly reached the point of tears. 
Moreover, these numerous difficulties 
had delayed her seriously; and nine 
o’clock, the hour fixed for the rehearsal, 
had already passed by twenty minutes as 
she ran out through the vestibule of the 
hotel to the waiting cab. 

“Nearly half-past nine! What will 
the maestro say!”’ was her flurried reflec- 
tion as she hastily took her seat in the 
carriage. But the motion of the wheels, 
bearing her from the scene of her petty 
troubles to the spot where all her dreams 
were to flower into reality, removed her 
soul from its passing agitations into the 
rapturous serenity of the artist. And the 
exalted smile of yesterday morning re- 
turned to her lips as they moved in busy 
rehearsal of Violetta’s entering lines: 

“Flora, amici— ” 


EFORE the faintly lighted gulf of 

the stage entrance, the carriage came 
to a sudden stop. Nora, with her head 
on the uncounted exigencies of her very 
difficult part, forgot even her curiosity 
as to what greeting would be extended 
to her by the faithless Flora, finally 
brought face to face with her on the 
stage. The flighty Wanda, the under- 
sized tenor, the high-heeled shoes, the 
unknown journalists—all these vexatious 
problems had ceased to throb in Pina 
della Torre’s brain. For the moment her 
own vital spark of life had ceased to 
glow, except in so far as it incarnated 
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the frail, the consumptive, the passionate 
Dame aux Camélias, immortally set to 
music as Violetta, la Traviata. 

Hastily she threaded the half-lighted 
passages. From the other side of the 
massive maze formed by the theater 
walls, throbbed the music of the orches- 
tra. “Bother! they’ve begun!” she mur- 
mured to herself. Suddenly a shabby 
young man, one of the underlings in the 
box-office, popped up out of a corner to 
meet her. 

“Signorina! I’ve been waiting for 
you. The impresario wants to speak 
with you at once, in his office!” 

“Afterwards! Afterwards! They’re 
waiting for me! Don’t you hear, they’ve 
begun !”” 

“Signorina, come with me to the im- 
presario! Per l’amor di Dio, don’t go in 
there!” 

Nora, breaking from him in vexation, 
flung open a door and entered the half- 
lighted crowded stage. To her amaze- 
ment the orchestra was playing bars that 
signaled her own entrance. Then a 
soprano voice rose up—another voice, 
not her own: 

“ ‘Flora, amici— ” 

She gasped. It was Wanda Loufschew- 
ska’s voice. And Wanda’s little figure, 
topped by a flushed face and wide-open, 
shining eyes, was advancing toward the 
footlights. The next moment Nora felt 
her arm seized by the impresario. 

“Signorina—” 

“They might have waited for the 
prima donna, ten minutes!”’ she cried in 
vexation. “Here—let me tell the maestro 
I’m here, and he can start the rehearsal 
again.” 

“No, signorina! I beg you, come 
with me! I regret to say the rehearsal 
must go on as it has begun. I would 
have sent you word to your hotel, but 
what would you? I hoped, till the last 
moment, that Marchetti would relent!” 

“The rehearsal must go on as it has 
begun?” cried Nora in wrath. “But if 
I’m to sing Violetta, then what use is it 
for Marchetti to rehearse with the 
Loufschewska ?” 

The impresario did not answer. But 
something which even in the half light 
she perceived in his face, caused her sud- 
denly to yield to his hand upon her arm. 


“What!” she asked weakly as he pulled 
her away, “you mean to say I’m not to 
sing Violetta?”’ 

“Come, signorina, come!”’ 

A moment later they stood together 
in the manager’s private office. ‘To Nora 
it seemed as if her world were sinking 
away from under her feet. Steadying 
herself by one hand on the dusty table, 
she faced the worried, apologetic little 
man before her. He spoke hurriedly : 

“Signorina, I swear to you that it is 
not my fault: I have the highest opinion 
of your talents, as has also the maestro. 
We counted on you for to-morrow night. 
But in the face of a celebrity like 
Marchetti, what can the management 
do? We are paying him twenty thousand 
lire, for these four performances. Of 
this sum five thousand was put in his 
hand as guarantee, before he even left 
Naples. His. name, you see, assures us of 
crowded houses for these four evenings 
—in fact, they are already almost sold 
out. If he should withdraw at this last 
moment, what are we to do? You see for 
yourself, signorina! I put the case to 
you clearly ; you can judge of our posi- 
tion. What is to become of our great 
autumn season, opened by the famous 
Marchetti, if at the last moment he 
draws out and refuses to sing?” 

Through the whirling confusion of the 
young singer’s thoughts pierced a sudden 
terrible ray of understanding. ‘What,’ 
she demanded; ‘you mean to say that 
Marchetti refuses to sing at all unless the 
Loufschewska does Violetta instead of 
me?” 

The manager nodded. “That is it, 
signorina. It appears she has twisted 
him about her little finger. You have 
noticed she is wearing his diamond ring? 
He has gone mad about her. Ah, these 
blondes! With a son of the South like 
Marchetti, they can do as they please!” 

Nora’s brain was groping fiercely back 
through the enigmatic events of the past 
thirty hours. “So yesterday afternoon, 
yesterday evening, all day to-day! That’s 
where she was—that was how she was 
using her time. And my crépe de chine 
blouse! She looked pretty in it. She is 
prettier than I. But oh! I never 
thought—” 

The impresario was saying: “So 
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Marchetti declared he would not sing a 
note unless with the Loufschewska as 
Violetta. So when I heard she had al- 
ready sung it in Germany once, what 
could I do? We rehearsed her this morn- 
ing, and found her letter-perfect. It 
appears she has been studying it all this 
time—” 

“Waiting for her chance! Oh God! 
And I never suspected—” 

“What would you, signorina? In this 
business, it is everyone for himself. And 
the great Marchetti, for the moment, is 
her slave. Though I own, if you had not 
offended him as you did, it is doubtful 
that even with his sudden passion for 
her, he would have been so obdurate—” 

“T, offend Marchetti?” cried Nora in 
bewilderment. ‘But I never even spoke 
to the man! I never even—” 

“You didn’t even wait to meet him 
yesterday, signorina! They are sensitive, 
these celebrities, and his vanity was hurt 
that you left the theater without waiting 
for him, But that wouldn’t have mat- 
tered, if you hadn’t spoken of him as 
you did—” 

“I? But I never said a thing—” 

“Ah, signorina! To be sure, you have 
the right to be vain of your height. But 
Marchetti is notoriously sensitive over 
his short stature, as well as his swarthy 
skin, and such a remark as yours cut 
him to the quick.” 

“But I never said a thing!” 

“Ah, signorina! Did you not say that 
when you sang Violetta to his Alfredo, 
everyone would think you were taking 
a little negro boy out for a walk?” 

Her own careless words to Wanda, 
thus garbled and exaggerated, returned 
upon Nora’s mind. For the first time she 
comprehended the full depth of her 
friend’s treachery. 

“Wanda—Wanda told him that?” 

A feeling of deadly sickness rushed 
over her. And sinking down against the 
dusty table, she wept the bitter tears of 
wounded pride, of blighted faith and 
disappointed hopes. 

“But signorina— Marchetti is here 
only for four performances, and when 
he is gone, you shall take up the part 
with the young tenor with whom you 
have been rehearsing —I promise you 
that! For the Loufschewska’s voice, 
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though strong, is not sweet and true like 
yours. And then, week after next there 
will be the opening of ‘Madama Butter- 
fly.’ You shall sing in the opening of 
‘Butterfly,’ I swear to you!” 

“That’s what I was told last week, 
for ‘Traviata,’” replied Nora bitterly. 
Rising, she wiped her eyes. Her faith in 
this man’s promises was gone. In spite 
of his kind-hearted contrition, the im- 
presario’s impatience to return to the 
rehearsal was obvious. With her head 
held down like that of a beaten race- 
horse, Nora slunk from the opera-house. 
Wanda’s voice, powerful, triumphant, a 
little off the key, was ringing out in the 
brilliant music of Violetta’s great air, as 
the deposed prima donna stepped from 
the stage door into the chilly darkness 
of. the autumn evening. She was mur- 
muring mechanically to herself: 

“So I needn’t have worried so much 
about those slippers, after all....” 

Nora slept but little that night. When 
the late dawn broke, Wanda had not 
yet returned. 


IV 


\JORA’S first impulse, in the bitter 

wrath that possessed her, was to 
pack up and return to Milan by the next 
evening’s boat. This resentful purpose 
was restrained, however, by the thought 
of the two thousand lire that she had 
paid into the hands of the impresario, 
and which she could not afford to lose. 
According to the terms of the contract, 
the first repayment was to be made this 
evening, out of the box-office receipts of 
the opening performance. Though the 
impresario had been forced, by the 
caprice of others, to break faith with her 
in the matter of her début, she was not 
willing to bei:ieve that even with regard 
to the money, as well, he would abrogate 
the terms of his contract. 

It was a very pale, heavy-eyed Nora 
who that evening slunk to the private 
office of the impresario. Over the opera- 
house brooded the magnetic stillness of 
thronging humanity, bound in breath- 
less silence by a common spell. The 
atmosphere of the manager’s office was 
that of jovial prosperity. Faintly heard 
through the massive walls of the theater, 
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vibrated the strains of the orchestra— 
then the divine notes of the great tenor, 
dimly distinguished but inexpressibly 
sweet. Nora shivered as though with 
violent cold. 

“You’re going to pay me my money 
according to our agreement?” she asked 
harshly. 

The impresario, in the flush of the 
prosperity brought him by the great 
Marchetti, beamed upon her. From the 
heap of notes and silver that he was 


counting, he selected seven one-hundred-* 


lire notes and six fifty-lire notes. 
Then he pushed them over to her with a 
smile. 

“One thousand lire—will you sign 
this receipt, signorina? Day after tomor- 
row, after the second performance, you 
shall have the rest. But observe, if I am 
able to keep my word and pay you back 
your money, it’s only because Marchetti 
has sung and sold out the house for me!” 

He paused a moment. Nora, signing 
the receipt, pushed it back across the 
table. The manager rubbed his hands. 

“Splendidly! the evening is going 
splendidly! Marchetti is not quite in 
voice ; no wonder, after the pace he has 
been going these past days—tearing 
around the Island in his automobile 
with the Loufschewska—eating late sup- 
pers and all. However, we gave him a 
hot grog before he went on, and he 
pulled himself together. As for the 
Loufschewska, she is making a fair suc- 
cess. Marchetti took her to the Galeries 
Lafayette here this morning, and bought 
her costumes for her—you should see the 
beaded white velvet she is wearing in 
this next act! To be sure, she sings off 
the note and her gestures are those of 
a broom-handle. However, she looks 
pretty, and the name of Marchetti is on 
the cartellone and the public sees Mar- 
chetti there on the stage in flesh and 
blood before them; and ¢anto basta! It 
is enough! The evening is a triumph, 
and the success of our season is assured!” 


NORA VERNEY, having bestowed 

the thousand lire carefully in her 
shabby little handbag, sat pale and 
limp by the side of the big desk. 
Resentment, her own sense of injured 
dignity, would have carried her imme- 
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diately away from the spot where such 
a slight had been administered to her. 
But to her, the air of the opera-house 
was the breath of life itself. So strong 
was the fascination which her present 
surroundings exercised over her that she 
could no more tear herself away than an 
infatuated woman can abandon the lover 
who has betrayed her, and who smiles 
at her again. 

The impresario, reading in the girl’s 
wan and wistful looks something of the 
bitter suffering of the past twenty-four 
hours, addressed her with vague hearti- 
ness : 

“Coraggio, my girl! Your turn will 
come yet. And now, don’t you want to 
go into the theater, and hear Marchetti 
for yourself ?” 

At the mention of her enemy’s name, 
Nora shivered. Again, however, the 
charm of her chosen art twisted her pur- 
pose against her own resolution. Though 
her lips answered, “No, thank you!” 
five minutes later she was quietly en- 
sconced in a gallery seat, bending eager 
eyes and ears toward the brilliant stage 
below. 

Her heart contracted in a sudden 
spasm as, for the first time since. her 
friend’s treachery was known, Nora’s 
eyes rested on the woman who had be- 
trayed her. Wanda, as might have been 
expected, made a Violetta of remarkable 
prettiness. But her voice, though power- 
ful, lacked sweetness, and was about to 
flat on the upper notes. And in the 
tremendous dramatic crisis of the third 
act her acting was stiff and amateurish. 
The eyes of the lonely girl in the gallery 
filled with tears as her lips moved 
mechanically in the well-known words; 
and she thought to herself with what 
passion she would have sung that phrase, 
with what dramatic abandon rendered 
that gesture. 

That the Violetta, thus hastily hud- 
dled on the stage, should prove a dis- 
appointment, was not to be wondered at. 
More surprising was the fact, which 
gradually pierced the miserable blur of 
the unhappy Nora’s senses, that the 
great Marchetti was an exceedingly 
poor Alfredo. As for the golden voice, 
the most celebrated tenor voice of the 
day, Nora was amazed at its unevenness. 





Nora, turning swiftly away, caught a glimpse of two black-robed nuns, supporting between them a swooning figure whose 
golden hair fell down over her disordered white dress. 
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From a phrase of unequaled beauty, of 
superhuman volume and angelic sweet- 
ness, Marchetti’s voice would suddenly, 
as it were, crumble away. More than 
once his singing became entirely inau- 
dible. Once, even, a high note was 
flagrantly flatted. Then, with a visible 
effort, his voice flowed forth again once 
more, melodious and strong. Nora won- 
dered if others besides herself noticed 
the singular quality of the great man’s 
performance. But this Sicilian who had 
achieved world-wide fame was to his 
fellow countrymen something like a 
divinity, and they applauded him with 
frantic enthusiasm. 

Altogether the evening was one of 
spectacular triumph, and the Loufschew- 
ska, by managing to hold up the part of 
Violetta, shared in it. After this success, 
there could be no doubt that she would 
be regarded as a young singer already 
established in her profession. Nora 
Verney meanwhile sat and looked on 
from the gallery as unknown and as 
insignificant as when she had left Milan. 


THE curtain was a long time rising on 

the fourth act. When finally the 
scene was displayed, Nora noticed that 
the maestro pushed the pace to an un- 
wonted, almost a_ feverish, celerity. 
Marchetti, rising suddenly to the height 
of his powers, acted and sang with a 
wild volcanic beauty which swept the 
audience from their feet. His single cry 
of lamentation over the body of the 
dying Violetta was an utterance of more 
than human grief. It was a voice which 
pierced as it were the veil between the 
living and the dead, an accent of raucous 
and heart-breaking beauty which seemed 
that of death itself. The spines of his 
auditors were ripped up as it were with 
a knife. Nora, forgetting her own bitter 
grudge against the man, thrilled to the 
mighty magic of the artist. 

A moment later the suffering Violetta, 
swooning in her white robes, lay ex- 
tended lifeless upon the floor of the 
stage. The death, though managed with 
no great skill, was effective through the 
youth and beauty of the prima donna. 
Alfredo, in an agony of grief, knelt over 
the motionless body of his dead love— 
then, with a movement of tragic collapse, 


crumpled up in a heap over the white- 
robed corpse. 

After an instant of spellbound silence 
the audience broke out into the wild 
clamor of rapturous applause. Shouts 
of acclamation pierced the storm of 
hand-clappings: “Marchetti!” ‘Bravo! 
Bravo!” “Viva Marchetti!” 

The tenor’s triumph had reached its 
apex. Suddenly his prostrate body, col- 
lapsed -above that of the motionless 
soprano, stirred and twitched. But in- 
stead of rising to his knees, according to 
tradition, this Alfredo rolled suddenly 
over on his back. His head, bent back- 
ward, displayed his face livid and 
twitching. Little flecks of foam burst 
from between his lips. 

The applause was smitten into sudden 
silence. In fifteen hundred throats the 
breath was held suspended, the cold 
breath of a sudden deadly fear. 

So unexpected was this sudden silence, 
so spectacular and so ominous, that the 
eyes of the dead Violetta flew suddenly 
open wide. The tenor’s livid head, lying 
close beside her own, caught her startled 
eyes. A gasp ran through the house as 
the soprano’s white-clad figure, twisting 
over to one side, rose slowly upon its 
elbows in the attitude of the Sphynx. 
Peering, bewildered, the beautiful blonde 
head was bent over the distorted features 
of the man beside her. One instant, and 
a terrible cry of savage fear rang through 
the house. Then the curtain descended 
swiftly upon a tableau more tragic and 
more menacing than any designed by the 
immortal composer of “Traviata.” 


ROM pit to. gallery, a mad mob 
fought together for the exits. Laces 
and diamonds were stripped from the 
fair shoulders of noble ladies flinging 
themselves from the boxes in the mad 
press. The jewels fell unheeded past the 
hands of poor street waifs, who by pain- 
ful economy had put aside a lire to pay 
for their seat in the top gallery. Panic 
reigned. The stairways were choked. 
The weak were trampled down. Cool 
and desperate, Nora Verney fought 
warily to keep her head above the writh- 
ing surge of close-packed human bodies. 
One terrible word, which ran shuddering 
from lip to lip, rang in her ears: 
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“The cholera! The cholera!’ 

From the mysterious and terrible con- 
tagion of sudden death, rich and poor 
flung themselves together, in the mad 
panic of fear. Once in the cool air of 
the street, the crowd seemed to come to 
itself. The ladies with their damaged 
toilets huddled into their carriages and 
were quickly driven away. Around the 
doors of the opera-house, white-faced 
groups remained discussing the situation. 
Like one in a dream, Nora stood motion- 
less, inhaling long breaths of the pure 
cold air. 

The moments slipped by. Finally 
Nora roused herself, and with an un- 
steady step walked around past the stage 
door. Her mental processes seemed sus- 
pended. She longed for the touch of a 
friendly hand, a single word of con- 
solation or of advice. 

At the stage door stood the white out- 
lines of an ambulance, with a huge red 
cross on the side. Officials in white caps 
stood by. The impresario, whose altered 
face was hardly recognizable under the 
electric light, stood mutely staring at the 
ambulance. 

Recognizing the flitting figure of the 


young American, he shouted with sudden 
energy: 
“Go away! If you take to-night’s boat 


for Genoa,—at once! at once !—perhaps 
you can get back to Milan without being 
detained.” 

Some awful fascination rooted the girl 
to the spot. 

“Marchetti?” she cried. 

“Dead! How he managed to sing 
through the evening is a miracle. He 
brought the infection with him from 
Naples, the hound! He has ruined me— 
the opera-house will be closed, now. I’m 
a ruined man, signorina—a ruined man !” 

He wrung his hands. Nora faltered: 

“And—and the Loufschewska ?” 
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“They are taking her off to the pest- 
house in ¢his.” His shaking hand in- 
dicated the ambulance. “What would 
you? Singing with him all the evening 
—in his arms, with her face beside his! 
The cholera! When a mere touch of the 
hand suffices to communicate the infec- 
tion! Forty-eight hours, the doctors give 
her. Then she will fall suddenly, as he 
fell this evening.” He -stopped and 
swallowed hard. “Thank God, I have 
not been near him all to-day. But poor 
Loufschewska—she was so blonde; she 
was so young! Signorina, here they are 
bringing her, ‘now. Go! Go!” — 

Nora, turning swiftly away, caught a 
glimpse of two black-robed nuns, sup- 
porting between them a swooning figure 
whose golden hair fell down over her 
disordered white dress. The next moment, 
through the chilly silence of the night, 
came the unreverberating clap which 
announced the closing of the ambulance 
door, and then the dry rattle of its 
wheels on the stones of the cobbled 
street. 


TH E boat for Genoa, bearing its pas- 
sengers to the wholesome and un- 

tainted North, sailed in the early morn- 
ing. Nora Verney, having achieved 
miracles in packing trunks and in per- 
suading authorities, stood safely upon 
its rolling deck. As she watched the 
pink cliffs of Palermo Harbor fade out 
of sight in the pale dawn, she repeated 
the terrible words to herself : 

“Forty-eight hours—forty-two hours 
more now, and then—” 

A shudder ran through her. She mur- 
mured : 

“And to think I was angry with her 
because she stole my chance—” 

With a gesture that was like a prayer, 
Nora raised her face to the pale wind- 
swept sky. 
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shanty on one of the islands 
in the Mississippi above the town of Riv- 
erbank and went to the post office for 
such mail as might be awaiting him at 
the General Delivery window. He was 
thinly clad in the remnants of a suit that 
was of summer weight, and he coughed 
painfully. His hands were chapped and 
blue, and it was evident he was poorly 
fed. His face had the drawn, hopeless 
look of a man suffering from long-con- 
tinued poverty and privation. As he 
entered the post office, he passed a little 
old woman in black silk and green spec- 
tacles who was just leaving the office. 
She stopped short and looked at him, 
turning to gaze at him as he walked 
by with a sudden straightening of his 
slouching shoulders. Then she shook her 
head sadly and pattered out to the hand- 
some carriage that was awaiting her at 
the edge of the walk. 


JN the sixteenth of ILLUSTRATED 


O. March, Elias Hinch BY REA IRVIN ing November, Elias Hinch 
rowed down from his rowed down from his island 


On the ninth of the follow- 


again, and again went to the post office, 
but he was no longer the sad creature 
he had been. He wore a decent suit 
of clothes, recently purchased from 
the Star Clothiers, and he had lost his 
hopeless,- hungry look. He ~ clinked 
money in his pocket as he walked, and 
he seemed altogether bright and happy 
and well fed. It was as he passed out 
of the post office, this time, that he met 
the little old lady in the green spectacles, 
and this time as before he passed her 
with head high and a general air of cut- 
ting some one he particularly wished to 
annoy. As he passed out of sight, the 
little old lady in the green spectacles 
looked after him with even more concern 
than before. Her hand trembled, and 
she wiped a tear or two from her eyes. 
She even made a gesture as if she meant 
to run after Elias Hinch, but she thought 
better of it and let him go. 
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This was about ten o’clock in the 
morning. About eleven, as Philo Gubb, 
the paper-hanger-detective, graduate of 
the Rising Sun Detective Bureau’s Cor- 
respondence School of Detecting (in 
twelve lessons), was sitting in his office 
in the Opera House Block wondering 
whether the next job that fell to him 
would be in the line of house-decorating 
or criminal-tracking, his telephone bell 
tinkled. 

“Ts that Mr. Gubb—Mr. 
Gubb?” asked a tremulous voice. 

“VYes’m,” said Mr. Gubb. “This is 
him. To whom am I speaking to?” 

“This is Mrs. Martha Fairbury,” 
replied the voice. It was one of those 
sadly patient voices, low and showing 
years of suffering in its tones. Such 
voices have been fittingly described as 
colorless. Washed out it was, and yet 
refined. Instinctively Mr. Gubb lowered 
his tone to one in which he would speak 
to a lady. 

“Yes’m,” he said. 


Philo 


“Tn what kind of 


way can I be of useful help to you?” 
Mrs. Fairbury seemed to hesitate. 
“You do paper-hanging?” she asked. 
“Yes’m—by the day or job, regardless 


what kind or form, and also likewise 
deteckating into all its branches, interior 
painting and other et ceteras,” said Mr. 
Gubb. 

Again 
hesitate. 

“T’d like you to paper my—my sitting- 
room at once,” she said. “Immediately, 
if you can.” 

“Yes’m,” said Gubb. “I can do it 
immediately or even sooner, because I 
haven’t got no job of work onto my 
hands at the present moment of time. 
I’]l come right immediately up to your 
house. Have you got the wall-paper you 
want hung up onto your sitting-room ?” 

“Why—why, no!”’ said Mrs. Fairbury. 

“Then,” said Philo Gubb, “I'll fetch 
up some specimen samples right away 
off. 


Mrs. Fairbury seemed to 


HEN Philo Gubb arrived at the 
Fairbury mansion he had embarked 
on one of the most remarkable detective 
cases of his career, although he was not 
then aware of the fact. Mrs. Fairbury, 
the little old lady in the green spectacles, 
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was the sister of Elias Hinch, and at 
that moment Elias Hinch was in the 
hands of the officers of the law, accused 
of the crime of murdering Peter Par- 
miller and doing away with that eccentric 
Englishman’s body. The motive of the 
crime was clear: when Peter Parmiller 
disappeared, he was the owner of a bag 
containing one thousand pounds sterling 
in English gold, and not only was the 
unspent portion of this in the possession 
of Elias Hinch, but Elias Hinch had 
admitted, a full month earlier, that the 
money he was spending had been the 
money of the late Peter Parmiller. It 
was all in gold sovereigns. 

When Elias Hinch left his island on 
the ninth of November and landed in 
Riverbank, he was probably the sole 
person in Riverbank unaware that he 
was accused of murder, for The River- 
bank News had blazoned the story that 
morning. 

Elias Hinch had but one blood-tie in 
the world,—his sister,—and he had long 
since denounced that and repudiated 
Martha Fairbury because she had 
changed her name from Hinch to marry 
his bitterest enemy. So deep was his 
hatred that he would have died before he 
would have accepted a crust from her 
hand, and she knew it, because she had 
again and again offered him money or a 
home or both. From her he would accept 
nothing ; for her he had nothing but bit- 
ter hatred. 

Unlucky, in poor health, without a 
cent to his name, he had chosen the life 
on the distant river island, throwing 
himself up a small shanty and making 
a difficult living, poor, proud and scorn- 
ful. Thus he lived alone, miles above 
the town, until chance brought him a 
companion. Shortly after the first of 
May, Peter Parmiller arrived at Elias 
Hinch’s island. He arrived just after 
dark on a rainy day, one broken oar and 
a few provisions in his skiff, paddling 
toward shore with his one good oar, at- 
tracted by the light in Elias Hinch’s 
window. He was well past middle age, 
with signs of dissipation on his face, and 
his typically English garments were wet 
and even more shapeless than when they 
had left the tailor. He coughed and 
often ran a finger along his lips, glancing 
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at it then to see if it were stained with 
blood. 

Elias Hinch fed him, and the English- 
man fell into a deep and sodden sleep. 
The next morning Hinch offered to row 
him to Riverbank, but Parmiller refused 
with hardly more than a shake of his 
head. He seemed in the depths of an 
inexhaustible depression. All day he sat 
at the river’s edge, his head bowed, 
staring gloomily at the waters, refusing 
to enter into conversation with Hinch. 
He was beyond any doubt contemplating 
suicide, and when darkness fell, Hinch 
had almost to drag his chance guest to 
the shanty. He forced food on him, and 
again Parmiller fell into a deep sleep. 

Thus day followed day, the two men 
hardly speaking a word, Hinch keeping 
a close eye on his guest lest he make 
away with himself. As May waned, Par- 
miller seemed to take a new grip on him- 
self. The friendly spirit shown by Hinch 
was having its effect, and Parmiller 
began to show a little human reasonable- 
ness. He talked with Hinch, always in 
a sort of cockney dialect, and the two 
men seemed likely to be good friends. 
Parmiller let out, bit by bit, facts about 
himself—that he had no family and no 
friends; that he feared death and espe- 
cially death alone and in the black of 
the night; that he had a little money 
left from a fortune he had cast away 
like chaff. Before the end of June it 
was understood that Parmiller meant to 
stay on the island, and Hinch accepted 
a little money now and then toward their 
common support. Parmiller’s cough 
seemed much better and he was happier 
—as he admitted—than he had been for 
many years. Thus the summer passed. 
October came, and with the falling of 
the leaves, Parmiller’s depression was 
renewed. He began to cough again. 
Once more he became silent and morose 
and sat at the edge of the river as if 
seeking courage to end his life. On the 
tenth of October he disappeared—at 
least, this was the story told by Elias 
Hinch. 


WHEN Hinch came to Riverbank im- 

mediately after the reputed disap- 
pearance of Peter Parmiller, he brought 
with him what purported to be the last 


will of Peter Parmiller. In reality it 
was a letter addressed to Elias Hinch. 
It told, with considerable circumstance, 
how Parmiller had come to Hinch’s 
island, how kind Hinch had been, how 
friendly the two men had become, how 
he had hoped his fits of depression were 
finally ended, and then how they had 
attacked him again, making his life a 
new misery and urging him to suicide. 
He wrote how he had decided to end his 
life by a plunge in the river and repeated 
that he had no kith or kin, and ended 
by blessing Hinch and, in somewhat 
formal language, making Hinch heir to 
all that remained of the Parmiller 
fortune, some thousand-odd pounds 
sterling in gold. 

Elias Hinch, when he came to River- 
bank, went at once to the office of 
Lawyer Broghem and showed him the 
letter, telling a tale such as has just been 
related here. The lawyer took the letter 
and agreed to probate it as a will. He 
assured Hinch he need have no hesitancy 
in keeping the money, and Hinch, after 
making a few much needed purchases, 
went back to his island above town. The 
story got into The Riverbank News, as 
was to be expected, and because of its 
romantic aspect it was copied by a Chi- 
cago paper. Almost immediately there 
arrived from Chicago three persons, two 
of whom were English and the third 
American. 

One of the first two was a female, a 
Miss Ethelyn Parmiller; the other was 
her brother Algernon Parmiller. The 
third person, the moment their train 
arrived at Riverbank, slipped fronr the 
car at the side of the train away from 
the station, and disappeared. 

Miss Parmiller was a tall woman with 
high cheek-bones and a white feather 
boa. Her brother was more inclined to 
stoutness and had keen and rather hard 
blue eyes. They went at once to the 
office of Lawyer Broghem and told him 
why they had come to Riverbank. Peter 
Parmiller was their brother, proofs of 
the fact being due to arrive by any mail. 
That he had committed suicide they did 
not doubt: he had always had the fits 
of depression, and more than that, he 
was actually insane, or at least incom- 
petent. -His mania had taken the form 
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of a belief that he was kinless and 
friendless. They stated these things 
simply and convincingly and said proofs 
were to come by mail—birth-certificates, 
a physician’s affidavit and so on. It was 
plain that if this were all true, Peter 
Parmiller had been unfit to draw a will 
and his kin were entitled to the Par- 
miller pounds. 

The shock came a few days later when 
the third of the trio appeared at Lawyer 
Broghem’s office. He was a short, ruddy- 
faced man, with reddish hair and a bull- 
dog chin. 

“Well,” he said when he had an- 
nounced his name as James O’Ryan, 
“I’ve been lookin’ into this here Par- 
miller business, and it’s bad—mighty 
bad. It’s murder!” 

“Murder?” cried Lawyer Broghem. 

“Cold-blood murder!” said Mr. 
O’Ryan. “I guess Mr. Parmiller or his 
sister didn’t mention me, did they? 
That’s right; I told ’em not to. I come 
over from Chicago with ’em; they 
brought me. I’m a detective—see? Well, 
I cleared out the minute I struck the 
town, and I’ve been nosing around that 
island this fellow Hinch lives on, and 
believe me, mister, he’s no hand for the 
murder game. Clues? Say, he left so 
many clues around there that you just 
fall all over ’em. There’s enough clues 
up there to hang forty men, and that 
Hinch fellow would hang but for one 
thing.” 

“The dead man’s body ?” 

“Just that! I guess we got to drag the 
river for that. That fellow Hinch would 
be likely to tie a big stone to it and throw 
it in the river. I guess we'll get it. Any- 
how, we'll go ahead and arrest this 
Hinch fellow right away. I’ve 
got enough clues for that. 
Now, my idea is to scare him 
bad right off the bat so he’ll 
maybe confess where he 
dumped that body. It would 
save a lot of time and money, 
for this Mississippi River is a 
mighty big piece of water and 
Hinch had all the time he 
wanted to dispose of that body 
in. Well, I guess that’s all 
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Mr. O’Ryan went directly from Law- 
yer Broghem’s office to The Riverbank 
News and told the whole story, and thus 
Elias Hinch, when he reached River- 
bank, walked innocently into a town that 
knew the whole story of the murder and 
into the hands of the men of law. 

Half an hour after he passed his sister 
in the post office, he was in a cell. He 
sent for his lawyer and, naturally 
enough, proclaimed his innocence. Every 
murderer, unless he is crazy, does that. 
No one in Riverbank, after reading of 
the chain of circumstantial evidence dis- 
covered by Detective O’Ryan, had the 
slightest doubt of the guilt of Elias 
Hinch. The implacable hatred of which 
the man was capable (as shown in the 
case of his sister), the thousand pounds 
sterling, the miserable life he had led 
on the island, the coming of another 
cruel winter—all these were reasons for 
the crime ; while the solitary and secluded 
situation of the two men on the island 
and the ease with which he could dis- 
pose of a dead body made the crime a 
simple matter. 

The ‘clues offered by O’Ryan were, 
moreover, abundant and _ convincing. 
They were so many it would be a waste 
of space to mention them all. In addi- 
tion to all this, Lawyer Broghem had to 








I’ve got to say. I just wanted 
to sort of give you warning.” 


Once more he became silent and morose and sat at the 
edge of the river as if seeking courage to end his life. 
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admit that the letter-will that Hinch had 
produced was in a handwriting almost 
obviously disguised. Every half-expert 
in Riverbank agreed as to this; no man 
would ever write such a back-handed 
penmanship naturally. 

In the minds of all, Elias Hinch was 
a murderer. So thorough and complete 
was the evidence as printed in The News 
that Philo Gubb had not the slightest 
envy of Detective O’Ryan. Finding the 
proof that Elias Hinch had committed 
murder was not detecting—it was child’s 
play. It was a task too easy to appeal to 
a graduate of the Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of 
Detecting (in twelve lessons). 


WHEN Philo Gubb entered the home 

of Mrs. Martha Fairbury with his 
pail of paste, his straight-edge, his fold- 
ing table, his sample-books and his brush, 
Mrs. Fairbury met him at the door. She 
still wore her green spectacles, and 
through these she eyed Mr. Gubb as 
keenly as her old eyes were capable of. 
It was evident that her study of the bird- 
like head and flamingo-like ensemble of 
the famous paper-hanger-detective sat- 
isfied her. There was about Mr. Gubb 
that air of guileless stupidity that marks 
one type of kind-heartedness. He was a 
man who would resent the kicking of an 


under dog. 
Although furnished in the rather 
conglomerate style of mid-Western 


opulence, the house evidenced wealth, 
for Mrs. Fairbury was one of the 
wealthiest widows in Riverbank. The 
sitting-room was overcrowded with fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac, handsomely car- 
peted, and the paper on the wall was one 
that made Mr. Gubb gasp. The sample- 
books he had brought contained such 
papers as were most used in Riverbank, 
low in price and ordinary in design. 
That on the wall of Mrs. Fairbury’s sit- 
ting-room was one of those fine old 
French hand-printed scenic papers, 
worth in the roll almost its weight in 
pure gold, and it was in superb condi- 
tion. As a decorator, Mr. Gubb knew 
that to remove such a paper to make 
way for anything in his sample-books 
would be the height of nonsense, and he 
told Mrs. Fairbury so. 





“If you was to ask me to counsel you 
some advice, Mrs. Fairbury, ma’am,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t not under no considera- 
tions remove off that there wall-paper 
hanging to replace instead of it nothing 
modernly up-to-date. No,ma’am! Them 
there old French papers is just as ne plus 
ultra as what they ever was.” 

“Thank you!” said Mrs. Fairbury in 
cutting coldness. “May I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that I brought you here 
to carry out my orders and not to give 
advice? I wish this paper removed from 
my walls and anything—anything, you 
understand—put in its place; and I 
want this paper so thoroughly removed 
that not a scrap of it shall remain on my 
walls!” 

Mr. Gubb looked around the crowded 
room. 

“T couldn’t remove it off unless the 
things was removed out of the room, 
except by spending an improperly un- 
reasonable amount of time,” he said. 

“The amount of time makes no differ- 
ence to me whatever,” said Mrs. Fair- 
bury. “Not a vase shall be removed; 
not a speck of dirt must be allowed to 
touch anything in the room. I am_.a rich 
woman, Mr. Gubb, and I choose to have 
this paper removed and to have it done 
in my own way. The cost is nothing to 
me. I shall make a contract with you, 
the price no object, and you are to con- 
tinue at the work until it is complete, 
taking no other work of any kind until 
it is done.” 

Mr. Gubb looked at the little old 
woman in the green spectacles. 

“No’m,” he said positively. “I'll 
never make no such contract of agree- 
ment as that there. I’m a paper-hanger 
by business, but by professional trade 
I’m a deteckative, Mrs. Fairbury, and 
when a job of deteckating comes to me, 
I’m forced to be obliged to drop every- 
thing and do it. Walls wait, but criminal 
murderers don’t. No, ma’am,” he said 
firmly, “I wouldn’t not make no such 
bargain with nobody !” ; 

Mrs. Fairbury clasped and unclasped 
her hands nervously. She raised her head 
stiffly with a gesture of spiteful pride. 

“Mr. Gubb,” she said, “I am a woman 
who knows how to hate. You may or 
may not know that my brother, this vile 
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“If you was to ask me to counsel you some advice, Mrs. 
ry, ma’am,” he said, “I wouldn’t not under no 


» Fairbu: 


considerations remove off that there wall-paper.” 


Elias Hinch who is now rotting in 
prison, has hated me for years. I assure 
you it is a mutual hatred, and now he has 
brought disgrace on our name and I 
hope he will hang! I want to wrest him 
and every memento of his existence out 
of my life, and I want his punishment to 
be swift and terrible! That is why I 
sent for you, and that is why I am telling 
you this. It was he who chose this wall- 
paper, and I want every scrap of it 
removed and destroyed.” 

“One shouldn’t ought to hate one’s 
brother like unto that,” said Mr. Gubb 
gently. 

“My hate is my-own affair!” snapped 
Mrs. Fairbury. “And as for your de- 
tective work, you can call this detective 
work if you choose. I want this paper 
removed—yes! But quite as much I 
want to have you here under my eye. 
Oh! I have heard of you, Mr. Gubb! 
I have heard of how you outwit police 
and detectives! I don’t want you to be 
meddling in this affair of the Parmiller 
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murder. I want that wretched brother 
of mine to hang!” 

For a full minute Philo Gubb stared 
at the little old woman in the green 
spectacles. He saw her chin quiver and 
her hands shake, but the green spectacles 

hid those two greatest telltales 
of emotion, her eyes. Mr. 
Gubb’s face flushed with hon- 
est indignation and he slowly 
gathered up his paper-hang- 
ing tools and his sample-books. 

“Good morning, ma’am!” he 
said, and without another word he 
turned his back and marched out 
of the house. 

When he was gone, a strange 
thing happened. Mrs. Fairbury 
dropped into a chair and buried 
her face in her hands and wept 
with uncontrolled vehemence. 

“Oh, Elias! Elias!’ she ‘cried. 
“Oh, why are you so stubborn and 
so proud? Oh, brother! brother! I 
cannot let you starve!” 

This was a peculiar thing to say 
regarding a brother who was being 
fed regularly at the expense of the 
County of Riverbank and who 
seemed far less likely to die of 
starvation than of a sharp jolt at 
the end of a hemp rope. 


HILO GUBB, however, his heart 

swelling with just resentment, walked 
with long strides toward the county jail. 
Nothing Mrs. Fairbury could have said 
or done could have driven him more 
quickly to take up the cause of Elias 
Hinch. He was hot with indignation. 
At the very door of the jail he met 
Lawyer Broghem. 

“Gubb!” the lawyer exclaimed. 
“Lucky chance! I was just going for 
you. What. do you know about this 
Hinch-Parmiller murder?” 

Mr. Gubb hesitated. He did not know 
a thing, but it is not good detective 
ethics to admit that one knows nothing. 

“As a deteckative, Mr. Broghem,” he 
said loftily, “I shouldn’t ought to be 
expected to answer back to such a ques- 
tion at all. Into the deteckative profes- 
sion questions aint answered; they are 
asked.” 

“Oh! so that’s how it is, is it?” said 
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Lawyer Broghem with a knowing smile. 
“All right, let it go at that. I guess you 
know enough to suit us. You’re retained 
to investigate this Parmiller case on 
behalf of Mr. Hinch, understand? Your 
fee—how about one thousand dollars if 
you clear him?” 

“That will be sufficiently enough,” 
said Mr. Gubb; “and now I’d wish to 
see the criminal prisoner before I go any 
deeper down into the work onto the 
case.” 

The sudden decision to employ Philo 
Gubb had been made by Mr. Broghem 
upon the arrival of the one o’clock mail. 
At the moment the mail was delivered 
at the county jail, Mr. Broghem had 
been with his client. For Mr. Hinch 
there was one envelope. It bore the 
Chicago postmark and it contained only 
a narrow strip of wood-pulp paper, evi- 
dently torn from the margin of a news- 
paper. On this was typewritten: “No 
one can save Elias Hinch but Philo 
Gubb.” 

Nothing else—only these nine words ; 
but Mr. Broghem imagined more than 
the truth as he read them. The postmark 
on the envelope was Chicago, and from 
Chicago the claimant Parmillers and 
Mr. O’Ryan had come. Perhaps some 
recalcitrant confederate of a plot to rob 
Elias Hinch meant to betray the plot 
and to use Philo Gubb as a means! 

In the cell Philo Gubb listened to 
Elias Hinch while the prisoner related 
again the entire story of the coming and 
vanishing of Peter Parmiller. Then in a 
gasoline launch he went to Elias Hinch’s 
island and spent the balance of the day 
examining the murder clues. 

The net result was far from encourag- 
ing. There was a blood-stained hatchet, 
evidently the instrument of the crime; 
there was a small hole in the soil, 
recently re-excavated, and a heap of Par- 
miller’s clothing, blood-stained; there 
were spatterings of -blood in hidden 
places in the shanty and evidences that 
other blood spatterings had been washed 
from other and more conspicuous places. 
In fact, one obvious clue succeeded 
another until a complete chain of evi- 
dence lay before Mr. Gubb’s astonished 
eyes—from blood in the skiff Elias 
Hinch used, to a large socketlike hole in 





the muddy shore from which such a stone 
as might have been used to sink the 
body had been pulled. 

In short, Elias Hinch seemed, like 
many other murderers, to have left a 
thousand clues that only needed the 
sharp eyes of an O’Ryan to come to light 
and point the way to the gallows. 

When Mr. Gubb returned to his 
office in the Opera House Block, he had 
accomplished nothing beyond almost 
convincing himself beyond any doubt 
that Elias Hinch was the murderer. He 
opened his door a discouraged man and 
saw on his floor a letter. It had arrived 
by the five o’clock mail and was post- 
marked Chicago. Inside was a narrow 
strip of wood-pulp paper, evidently torn 
from the edge of a newspaper, and on 
this was typewritten: 


Shadow O’Ryan persistently. Use dis- 
guise. 
That was all. 

With joyful alacrity Mr. Gubb turned 
to the array of disguises hanging on his 
wall beside his bed, and chose Number 
20, which in the catalogue of the Rising 
Sun Supply Bureau is put down as 
“Coal-heaver, complete, including shovel 
and black grease-painf, $14.50.” The 
black grease-paint was for the hands and 
face, and when Mr. Gubb had adorned 
himself as he thought ‘proper he might 
almost have passed as one disguised as 
“Number 22, Negro Cotton-picker.” In 
this disguise he went forth to find 
O’Ryan and shadow him. 

Mr. O’Ryan was eating his supper in 
the dining-room of the Riverbank Hotel, 
seated at the same table as Miss and Mr. 
Parmiller. The news had spread that 
Philo Gubb was detecting again, and 
when he entered the dining-room he was 
followed to the door by the bell-boys, 
the clerk, six commercial travelers and 
twelve youths who had been playing pool 
and billiards in the billiard-hall con- 
nected with the hotel. These grouped 
themselves in the doorway as Mr. Gubb 
walked to the table where O’Ryan and 
the two Parmillers were seated and took 
a chair immediately opposite Mr. 
O’Ryan. Mr. O’Ryan and the two Par- 
millers looked at Mr. Gubb with un- 
concealed and genuine surprise. They 
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seemed at first astonished and then an- 
noyed, and Mr. O’Ryan called the head 
waiter. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” whispered the 
head waiter in answer to Mr. O’Ryan’s 
expostulation. “He’s not ornamental, 
but he isn’t as bad as he looks. The 
proprietor’s orders were to let him in, 
sir. He’s not really a negro—” 

“T should say not!” exclaimed Mr. 
O’Ryan. “He hasn’t blackened himself 
below the chin at all!” 

“He’s a detective,” 
concluded. 

Mr. O’Ryan’s mouth fell open. He 
stared at Mr. Gubb as if he could not 
believe it. Then he turned toward Miss 
and Mr. Parmiller and touched his lips 
with his finger. The three, who were 
well along with their meal, completed 


the head waiter 


it in silence and left the room. Mr. 
Gubb arose and followed them. The 
“gallery” followed Mr. Gubb. With 


negligent carelessness Mr. Gubb seated 
himself in one of the office chairs and 
drew a small hand-mirror from his 
pocket so that, although his back was to 
Mr. O’Ryan, he could see him—in the 
mirror. 

Mr. O’Ryan walked to the desk, be- 
hind which the proprietor was standing, 
and asked about Mr. Gubb. The 
proprietor explained as soothingly as he 
could that Mr. Gubb was a local de- 
tective, a sort of amateur affair, harm- 
less but well meaning. 

“No doubt,” he said, “the paper- 
hanging business is dull just now and 
so he has decided to do some work on 
this Parmiller case. He’s like that.” 

“Huh!” said O’Ryan_ without 
least satisfaction. 

When he turned away from the desk, 
Mr. O’Ryan saw Mr. Gubb’s face 
reflected in the hand-mirror. Mr. Gubb’s 
birdlike eyes were fixed on Mr. O’Ryan’s 
face in the mirror unblinkingly. Mr. 
O’Ryan walked over to Mr. Gubb and 
drew a chair close beside that of the 
paper-hanger-detective. 

“T understand you are a detective,” he 
said. 

Mr. Gubb wiped the face of his mir- 
ror on his coat-sleeve and put the mirror 
in his pocket. 

“Whomsoever has informed you with 
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that knowledge has wrongly so done,” 


said Mr. Gubb. “I’m a coal-heaver look- 
ing for jobs of work heaving coal.” 

“Yes, you are about as much coal- 
heaver as I am,” said Mr. O’Ryan 
scornfully. “That ain’t coal-dust on your 
face and hands—it’s grease-paint.” 

“I’m quite -into possession of that 
knowledge, thank you,” said Philo Gubb 
quietly. ‘The coal-heaving business has 
been lightly slack in recent periods of 
time and I don’t have no coal to heave, 
so I don’t get no coal-dust onto me by 
the sweat of my brow. It is therefore 
hence that I use grease-paint, so all may 
know I’m a heaver of coal if they have 
coal to heave.” 

“Ts that so!” said Mr. O’Ryan offen- 
sively. “Well, the boss of this hotel says 
you’re Philo Gubb, a detective.” 

“Me and the illustrious deteckative 
referred to is often mistooken one for 
each, or the other for both, as the case 
may be,” said Mr. Gubb. “The similar 
likeness of us is phénomenally the same. 
I’m a coal-heaver. I don’t know nothing 
about deteckating.” 

“Well, I guess that’s true, anyway,” 
said Mr. O’Ryan with a laugh, and he 
drew a newspaper from his pocket and 
began reading it, ignoring Mr. Gubb 
completely. As he read, or pretended to 
read, he thought hurriedly and deeply. 
He was a shrewd rascal. It was he who 
had planned to wrest the Parmiller 
pounds from Elias Hinch—he who had 
urged the two English crooks (Mary 
Miggs and Nonny Rudge) to imper- 
sonate the Parmiller brother and sister, 
and who had—taking advantage of 
Elias Hinch’s temporary absence from 
the island—created the clues and spat- 
tered here and there, the blood of an un- 
fortunate chicken. His confederates in 
Chicago were those who were to forge 
and forward the documentary evidence 
needed. 

As Mr. O’Ryan pretended to read, he 
cast a glance from time to time at Philo 
Gubb. Evidently this amateur detective 
meant to shadow him, and if so he de- 
sired nothing better. Murderers are not 
hanged the instant they are believed 
guilty. It might be a year before Elias 
Hinch came to trial and another year 
before he was hanged, if a jury found 
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him guilty. In the meanwhile the docu- 
ments would arrive from Chicago; the 
false Parmillers would be given the thou- 
sand Parmiller pounds sterling and 
would disappear ; and then — disappear- 
ing himself —O’Ryan would not care 
what happened to Elias Hinch. In the 
meanwhile it was only necessary to pre- 
vent this fool amateur from stumbling 
on anything, and how could he better 
prevent this than by keeping Philo Gubb 
interested in the shadowing? He smiled 
to himself as he folded his newspaper 
and arose. 


NTIL about midnight the gallery 

that had assembled to watch Philo 
Gubb in the hotel, with such additions 
as accrued in the street, followed ‘the 
detective as he followed O’Ryan. Then 
the gallery began to disappear, seeking 
its beds, and Mr. Gubb strode on a few 
paces behind Mr. O’Ryan as the latter 
walked up one street and down another. 
It was dawn when Mr. O’Ryan returned 
to his hotel and went to his room. Mr. 
Gubb then bribed a bell-boy to 
telephone him the moment Mr. 
O’Ryan left his room. Then 
Mr. Gubb returned to his office 
in the Opera House Block, 
where he threw himself on his 
folding-bed and fell asleep. 

He was awakened by the tele- 
phone bell. It was 
late the next morn- 
ing and the bribed 
bell-boy told him 
that Mr. O’Ryan 
had just entered 
the dining-room for 
breakfast. Mr. 
Gubb dressed hast- 
ily, assuming dis- 
guise Number 44, 
Itinerant Method- 
ist Preacher, and 
was about to leave 
his room when he 
saw an envelope on 
the floor. It was 
postmarked River- 
bank this time. He 
tore open the en- 
velope. In it was a 
strip of wood-pulp 
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paper, torn from the margin of a news- 
paper, and on it these words, type- 
written : 


Shadow O’Ryan persistently Announce 
to the press that you have positive knowl- 
edge that Peter Parmiller was not mur- 
dered. Return to your office for one 
o'clock mail delivery. 


Detective Gubb, knowing that no 
harm would come from making such an 
announcement to the press, since such 
was the custom of detectives whether 
they had discovered anything or not, 
went first to the office of The Riverbank 
News. 

“T just stopped into your office to in- 
form you of the knowledge that I have 
now full and com- 
plete sureness of cer- 
tainty that Peter 
Parmiller was not 
murdered,” he told 
the editor. 

“May I print 
















The mysterious stranger drew the kilts on over his trousers. “I hear you do it this 
way sometimes,” he said. “It aint so immodestly bare 
in the legs that way,” said Mr. Gubb. 
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that?” the editor inquired of Mr. Gubb 
eagerly. 

“Such is my intentional desire,” said 
Mr. Gubb. 

“And can you give me any details?” 

“A deteckative can’t give details when 
he’s onto a job of work,” said Mr. Gubb. 

Mr. O’Ryan, in great good humor, led 
Mr. Gubb up and down the main street 
of Riverbank all that forenoon, and as 
was quite natural, they were followed by 
a crowd of about the size that follows 
a circus parade. At noon Mr. O’Ryan 
returned to the Riverbank Hotel for 
food, and Mr. Gubb, having again bribed 
a bell-boy, returned to his office. Mr. 
O’Ryan very accommodatingly took a 
nap in one of the hotel chairs after his 
hearty meal, and Mr. Gubb was sitting 
with his eyes on the slot in his door when 
the postman pushed an envelope through 
the slot. Again the postmark was River- 
bank, and again the envelope contained 
the margin of a newspaper. On it was 
typewritten : 


Shadow O’Ryan persistently. Announce 
to press that you are on the verge of dis- 
covering a great plot against Elias Hinch. 
Return to office for five o'clock mail 
delivery. 


Having given the editor of The News 


the information desired, Mr. Gubb 
shadowed Mr. O’Ryan all afternoon, to 
Mr. O’Ryan’s great joy and to the 
pleasure of some four hundred citizens 
of various ages. At five o’clock Mr. 
Gubb regretfully dropped Mr. O’Ryan 
in front of the hotel, and Mr. O’Ryan, 
being a little suspicious of Mr. Gubb, 
quietly shadowed Mr. Gubb to his room 
in the Opera House Block. It was a joy- 
ful occasion in Riverbank, with two de- 
tectives shadowing each other by turns. 
Through the slot in Mr. Gubb’s door 
Mr. O’Ryan saw Mr. Gubb open the 
envelope and read a long, narrow strip 
of paper, but he could not see the words 
Mr. Gubb read. They were these: 


Shadow O’Ryan persistently. Announce 
to the press that you now know how the 
blood was scattered around Hinch’s cabin. 
Be sure to return for morning mail. 


The next morning, when The River- 
bank News appeared, the editor had 
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given Mr. Gubb’s three announcements 
excellent publicity. When Mr. O’Ryan 
read the column article he first swore 
and then creased his forehead. The 
article read, in part: 


At nine yesterday morning, Mr. Gubb 
announced to The News his certainty that 
Peter Parmiller was not murdered; at one 
o'clock he announced that he was on the 
verge of discovering a great plot against 
Elias Hinch; and at five he informed us 
that he knew how the blood had been 
scattered around Hinch’s shanty. Those 
who recall the many remarkable mysteries 
solved: by our fellow townsman 


Mr. O’Ryan knew that except for a 
few short periods, Mr. Gubb had not 
been out of his sight, and yet, while 
doing ‘nothing but walking the streets in 
ridiculous disguises, Mr. Gubb seemed 
to have fathomed the mystery and to 
have learned that the clues on the island 
were manufactured clues. It was un- 
canny, and moreover, it was prophetic 
of danger. He awaited Mr. Gubb’s ap- 
pearance nérvously. 


A? nine o’clock Mr. Gubb was sitting 
on the edge of his bed disguised as 
a Scottish Highlander when his door 
opened and a man, as tall as himself 
but slightly stouter in build, squeezed 
through and closed the door hurriedly. 

“Sh!” said the stranger warningly. 
“Not a word! I came instead of 
writing.” 

He wore a cap, and this he pushed 
into the slot in the door. 

“T haven’t the knowledge of your 
acquaintance,” said Mr. Gubb. © 

“No, and you don’t need it yet,” said 
the mysterious stranger. “I’m going to 
be you to-day. You'll stay here. I'll 
shadow O’Ryan.” 

“Are you a deteckative?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

“I’m not,” replied the mysterious 
stranger, who had already removed his 
coat and vest and was standing before 
Mr. Gubb’s wall mirror with a small box 
of make-up materials in his hand. He 
looked at Mr. Gubb from time to time 
and then worked on his own face, draw- 
ing a black line and smudging it, adding 
a small wad of putty to his nose and 
shaping it with his thumb. “But I’m an 
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actor. I’m going to be you to-day. I’m 
going to be you disguised as a Scotch 
Highlander. Hand me those kilts, and 
as you hand them to me, knock my cap 
out of that slot in the door as if by mis- 
take. Talk to me in a loud whisper. 
That’s it.” 

He drew the kilts on over his trousers. 

“T hear you do it this way sometimes,” 
he said. 

“Tt aint so immodestly bare in the legs 
that way,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“And does just as well,” said the mys- 
terious stranger, letting his voice grow 
a little louder as he caught the gleam of 
an eye—Mr. O’Ryan’s eye—at the slot 
in the door. “We only need to keep 
O’Ryan amused a day or two now, and 
we'll have him and his pals safe in jail 
and Hinch free and vindicated. He had 
an idea you are a joke, but he don’t know 
who I am. He don’t know I know every- 
thing. He don’t know I’m all ready to 
nab him and his pals. Hand me that 
wig now, the red one—” 

Mr. O’Ryan’s eye disappéared from 
the slot, and the mysterious stranger took 
the wig and tossed it on the bed. With 
a dry towel he began wiping off the 
make-up he had just so carefully put on. 

“Aint you going to impersonate your- 
self into me, after all?” asked Mr. Gubb, 
mystified. 

“Oh, no!” said the mysterious stranger. 
“Never meant to. I knew that article 
in this morning’s News would about 
finish O’Ryan,—whoever he is,—and I 
guessed he’d be shadowing you this 
morning. He’ll skip now, and he’ll take 
his two fake Parmillers with him. That’s 
all we need. When they disappear, Elias 
Hinch is vindicated. It makes it plain 
they were frauds, after the Parmiller 
pounds. And you can announce with the 
most absolute certainty that Peter Par- 
miller was a suicide.” 

“How are you so certain sure of that?” 
asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Because,” said the mysterious 
stranger, “I am Peter Parmiller!” 

Mr. Gubb drew a long gasping breath. 

“And so,” continued the mysterious 
stranger, “I ought to know better than 
anyone else whether I killed myself or 
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Another Philo Gubb story next month. 


not. As a matter of fact, and not for 
publication,” he went on, rubbing the 
last streak of grease-paint off the side 
of his nose, “Peter Parmiller never 
existed; and in the second place, he 
drowned himself ; and in the third place, 
Elias Hinch did not murder him: Mrs. 
Fairbury did. 

“Gubb,” added the mysterious stranger, 
drawing off his kilts, “this must be a 
deep secret. My name is Terpington 
Wollcott. I’m an actor. For years Mrs. 
Fairbury has been trying to get her 
brother to accept enough money to pro 
vide decent necessities, and he’s so pig- 
headed he wont take a cent from her. 
She couldn’t bear to think of him going 
through another winter penniless, and so 
she went to Chicago and to a theatrical 
agency and hired me to represent a con 
sumptive Englishman, friendless and 
depressed. I floated down from Derling- 
port, got next to Elias Hinch and pre 
tended to be a suicide and left him thé 
money Mrs. Fairbury had given me for 
that purpose. That’s the whole story. 
Then these frauds saw the story in the 
paper and decided to get the Parmiller 
pounds. I couldn’t come to life, because 
then Hinch would have refused the 
money on any terms. We had to use you. 
We had to keep up the idea that Mrs. 
Fairbury hated her brother in case you 
got confidential with Hinch.” 

Mr. Terpington Wollcott drew on his 
coat. 

“So here is a check for a thousand 
Mrs. Fairbury is sending you,” he said. 

Mr. Gubb took the check and after a 
moment of hesitation folded it and put 
it in his pocket. 

“Tt’s a largely great remuneration for 
the elapse of time expended onto the 
job,” he said, and then he added cheer- 
fully: “But what doctors and lawyers 
and deteckatives get paid for is the 
educative knowledge they studied for to 
acquire up. And’”’—he smiled proudly— 
“for the same price, if she wanted it, 
Mrs. Fairbury could have had all the 
deteckating knowledge I acquired out 
of the whole Rising Sun Deteckative 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of 
Deteckating in Twelve Lessons.” 
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N this, his new novel of the great 
North, James Oliver Curwood 
writes of a hero who is neither a 
master of men nor of money. He 
does not astound society or fas- 
cinate women. But he is none the 
less a power. He is an overlord of vast 
stretches of earth. And he has a better- 
worked-out philosophy of life than the 
wise men of the ages have found. All he 
wants is to be left alone. 

This hero is a bear, a monster of a 
grizzly. 

One lovely June day, Thor, who like 
some mighty feudal lord of old has his 
domain in the fastnesses of high moun- 
tains, has come part way down his 
Canadian peaks to plunder. He has slept 
from fall to spring for many years. And 
now, as in the years gone by, he is feed- 
ing through the sunny months to store 
up fat for the next long sleep. So he 
proceeds to dig up a gopher for his heavy 
course and steal a little heap of ground- 
nuts from a rock-rabbit for his dessert. 
He is happy and 





So Thor sees his first man. He is not 
afraid and he is not angry. His great 
lungs fill with the hot smell of him. He 
turns away in disgust, and speeds with a 
ball-like motion. Langdon scrambles 
wildly to the top and shoots. Otto joins 
him. All at once there is a hot pain in 
Thor’s shoulder. He turns and roars de- 
fiance. Another whiplash of fire sears his 
gigantic back, and he breaks for a divide 
over which he plunges out of rifle-shot. 

The great beast’s hurts are more pain- 
ful than serious. The bone has not been 
touched. So he makes for a ravine and 
his doctor, a clay wallow. He plunges in 
and turns his torn shoulder to the cooling 
mud till the wound is closed—then heaves 
a great sigh of relief. He spends half 
the night in the clay bath, then toils up 
the ravine. 

Langdon is crestfallen at his failure. 
But he is the more determined to get 
Thor now. The next morning, after a 
breakfast of warm bannock and broiled 
sheep steaks, he and Otto set out to find 
him. They come to 





his tracks in the 





content. Other 
bears roam his 
mountains; so do 


big-horn sheep and 
lesser animals. He 
lives and lets live. 
He only fights 
when his rights are 
disputed and only 
kills when he 
wants food. But of 
a sudden, out of the 
South, comes de- 








A Complete Resumé of 
the opening chapters 
of “The Grizzly,” 
the New Novel by 
James Oliver Curwood 


mud. Langdon and 
Otto both exclaim 
in amazement, and 
Langdon measures 
the tracks with a 
pocket tape. 
“Fifteen and a 
quarter inches,” he 
cries exultantly. 
‘*The biggest 
grizzly ever killed 
in British Colum- 














struction to the 
harmony ofhisdays. . 

Jim_Langdon, a writer, is exploring. He 
has with him Bruce Otto, a mountaineer, 
and a pack-train with a camping outfit. 
They enter one of Thor’s valleys and 
take a look around with their field- 
glasses. 

“I see three caribou up the valley,” 
says Otto. 

“I see a big-horn looking down from 
the peak of that first mountain to the 
right,” comments Langdon. 

“And I see a grizzly as big as a house 
just beyond the ravine over there,” says 
Otto again. 

Langdon turns his glass to follow 
Otto’s. “Gee, he’s the biggest grizzly in 
the Rockies,” he cries. “We'll camp here 
till we get him if it takes all summer.” 

Otto, who is an expert huntsman, gives 
Langdon the first chance at Thor. The 
wind is in their favor—so Langdon climbs 
the slope toward Thor without the great 
fellow’s getting scent of him. Suddenly 
Langdon looks up. A monster bulk of 
head and shoulder looms over him. 


bia measured four- 
; teen and a half, 
and this one beats him.” 


At the head of the ravine, Thor wants 

to enter the cave where he was born 
and where he dens up every winter. But 
something tells him to go on. So he 
climbs over the divide into a lovely valley 
and thence ascends to more precipitous 
heights. 

On his way Thor comes on a cub black 
bear whose mother has been killed by a 
falling rock. Muskwa, the Indians would 
have called the little fellow. The cub 
licks Thor’s wounds, and so the great 
beast allows the baby to follow him. 

Thor eats wild berries that prove an 
emetic and feels better. Hunger now 
assails him and he wants heavy food. So 
Muskwa gets his first lesson in big-game 
killing. Thor stalks a young caribou, dis- 
embowels it with one stroke of his sharp- 
toed foot, and the two feast till Muskwa 
is as wide as he is long. Then they sleep 
while Langdon and Bruce break camp 
and follow. 
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A Novel of the Great North. 


By James Oliver Curwood 
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CHAPTER VIII 


—/HE ledge where Thor and 


% Muskwa lay caught the first 
gleams of the morning sun, 
——— and as the sun rose higher the 
ledge grew warmer and warmer, and 
Thor, when he awoke, merely stretched 
himself and made no effort to rise. 
After his wounds and the sapoos oowin 
and the feast in the valley he was feeling 
tremendously fine and comfortable, and 
y, he was in no very great haste to leave 
this goldea pool of sunlight. For a long 
time he 1. oked steadily and curiously at 
Muskwa. In the chill of the night the 
little cub had snuggled up close between 
the warmth of Thor’s huge forearms, 
and still lay there, whimpering in his 
babyish way as he dreamed. 
After a time Thor did something that 
he had never been guilty of before—he 
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sniffed gently at the soft little ball be- 
tween his paws, and just once his big 
flat red tongue touched the cub’s face; 
and Muskwa, perhaps still dreaming of 
his mother, snuggled closer. As little 
white children have won the hearts of 
savages who were about to slay them, 
so Muskwa had come strangely into the 
life of Thor. 

The big grizzly was still puzzled. Not 
only was he struggling against an un 
accountable dislike of all cubs in gen 
eral, but also against the firmly estab 
lished habits of ten years of aloneness. 
Yet he was beginning to comprehend 
that there was something very pleasant 
and companionable in the nearness of 
Muskwa. With the coming of man a 
new emotion had entered into his being 
—perhaps only the spark of an emotion. 
Until one has enemies, and faces dan- 
gers, one cannot fully appreciate friend 
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ship—and 
it may be 
that Thor, who 
now confronted real 
enemies and a _ real 
danger for the first time, 
was beginning to understand 
what friendship meant. Also 
it was drawing near to his 
mating season, and about 
Muskwa was the scent of his 
mother. And so* as Muskwa 
continued to bask and dream 
in the sunshine, there was a 
growing content in Thor. 
He looked down into the 
valley, shimmering in ~ 
the wet of the night’s rain, and he 
saw nothing to rouse discontent; he 
sniffed the air, and it was filled with 
the unpolluted sweetness of growing 
grass, of flowers, and balsam, and water 
fresh from the clouds. 
Thor began to lick his wound, and 
it was this movement that roused 
Muskwa. The cub lifted his head. He 
blinked at the sun for a moment—then / 
rubbed his face sleepily with his tiny ~ 
paw and stood up. Like all youngsters, he was ready 
for another day, in spite of the hardships and toil of the preceding one. 
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WHILE Thor still lay restfully look- 

ing down into the valley, Muskwa 
began investigating the crevices in the 
rock wall, and tumbled about among 
the boulders on the ledge. 

From the valley, Thor turned his eyes 
to the cub. There was curiosity in his 
attitude as he watched Muskwa’s antics 
and queer tumblings among the rocks. 
Then he rose cumbrously and shook him- 
self. 

For at least five minutes he stood 
looking down into the valley, and sniff- 
ing the wind, as motionless as though 
carven out of rock. And Muskwa, perk- 
ing up his little ears, came and stood 
beside him, his sharp little eyes peering 
from Thor off into sunlit space, and then 
back to Thor again, as if wondering 
what was about to happen next. 

The big grizziy answered the question. 
He turned along the rock shelf and 
began descending into the _ valley. 
Muskwa tagged behind, just as he had 
followed the day before. The cub felt 
twice as big and fully twice as strong 
as yesterday, and he no longer was ob- 
sessed by that uncomfortable yearning 
for his.mother’s milk. Thor had gradu- 
ated him quickly, and he was a meat- 
eater. And he knew they were returning 
to where they had feasted last night. 


HEY had descended half the distance 

of the slope when the wind brought 
something to Thor. A _ deep-chested 
growl rolled out of him as he stopped 
for a moment, the thick ruff about his 
neck bristling ominously. The scent he 
had caught came from the direction of 
his cache, and it was an odor which 
he was not in a humor to tolerate in 
this particular locality. Strongly he 
smelled the presence of another bear. 
This would not have excited him under 
ordinary conditions, and it would not 
have excited him now had the presence 
been that of a female bear. But the 
scent was that of a he-bear, and it 
drifted strongly up a rock-cut ravine 
that ran’ straight down toward the bal- 
sam patch in which he had hidden the 
caribou. 

Thor stopped to ask himself no ques- 
tions. Growling under his breath, he 
began to descend so swiftly that Muskwa 


had great difficulty in keeping up with 
him. Not until they came to the edge 
of the plain that overlooked the lake and 
the balsams did they stop. Muskwa’s 
little jaws hung open as he ‘panted. 
Then his ears pricked forward, he stared, 
and suddenly every muscle in his small 
body became rigid. 

Seventy-five yards below them their 
cache was being outraged. The robber 
was a huge black bear. He was a splen- 
did outlaw. He was, perhaps, three hun- 
dred pounds lighter than Thor, but he 
stood almost as high, and in the sunlight 
his coat shone with the velvety gloss of 
sable—the biggest and boldest bear that 
had entered Thor’s domain in many a 
day. He had pulled the caribou carcass 
from its hiding place and was eating as 
Thor and Muskwa looked down on him. 

After a moment Muskwa peered up 
questioningly at Thor. “What are we 
going to do?” he seemed to ask. ‘“He’s 
got our dinner!” 


LOWLY and very deliberately Thor 
began picking his way down those 

last seventy-five yards. He seemed to 
be in no hurry now. 

When he reached the edge of the 
meadow, perhaps thirty or forty yards 
from the big invader, he stopped again. 
There was nothing particularly ugly in 
his attitude, but the ruff about his shoul- 
ders was bigger than Muskwa had ever 
seen it before. 

The black looked up from his feast, 
and for a full half minute they eyed 
each other. In a slow, pendulum-like 
motion the grizzly’s huge head swung 
from side to side; the black was as 
motionless as a sphynx. 

Four or five feet from Thor stood 
Muskwa. In a small-boyish sort of way 
he knew that something was going to 
happen soon, and in that same small- 
boyish way he was ready to put his stub 
of a tail between his legs and flee with 
Thor, or advance and fight with him. 
His eyes were curiously attracted by that 
pendulum-like swing of Thor’s_ head. 
All nature understood that swing. Man 
had learned to understand it. “Look 
out when a grizzly rolls his head!” is 
the first commandment of- the bear- 
hunter in the mountains. 
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The big black understood and like 
other bears in Thor’s domain, he should 
have slunk a little backward, turned 
about and made his exit. Thor gave 
him ample time. But the black was a 


new bear in the valley—and he was not 
only that: he was a powerful bear, and 
unwhipped; and he had overlorded a 
range of his own. He stood his ground. 


HE first growl of menace that passed 
between the came from the 
black. 

Again Thor advanced, slowly and de- 
liberately — 
straight for the 
robber. Muskwa 
followed half - 
way and_ then 
stopped. and 
squatted himself 
on his-belly. Ten 
feet from the car- 
cass, Thor paused 
again; and now 
his huge head 
swung more 
swiftly back and 
forth, and a low 
rumbling thunder 
came from _be- 
tween his _half- 
open jaws. The 
black’s ivory 
fangs snarled; 
Muskwa whined. 

Again Thor ad- 
vanced, a foot at 
a time, and now 
his gaping jaws 
almost touched 
the ground, and 
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with terror, and he lay flattened out on 
the earth as motionless as a stone. 

With that grinding, snarling grizzly 
roar, which is unlike any other animal 
cry in the world, Thor flung himself at 
the black. The black reared a little— 
just enough to fling himself backward 
easily as they came together breast to 
breast. He rolled upon his back, but 
Thor was too old a fighter to be caught 
by that first vicious ripping stroke of 
the black’s hind foot, and he buried his 
four long flesh-rending teeth to the bone 
of his enemy’s shoulder. At the same 

time he struck a 
terrific cutting 
stroke with his 
left paw. 

Thor was a dig- 
ger, and his claws 
were dulled ; 
the black was 
not a digger, but 
a tree-climber, 
and his’ claws 
were like knives. 
And like knives 
they buried them- 
selves in Thor’s 
wounded — shoul- 
der, and _ the 
blood _ spurted 
forth afresh. 

With a roar 
that seemed to 
set the -earth 
trembling, the 
huge grizzly 
lunged backward 
and reared him- 
self to his full 
nine feet. He 





his huge body 
was hunched low. 

When no more 
than the length of a yardstick sep- 
arated them, there came a pause. For 
perhaps thirty seconds they were like 
two angry men, each trying to strike 
terror to the other’s heart by the steadi- 
ness of his look. 

Muskwa shook as if with the ague, 
and whined —softly and steadily he 
whined, and the whine reached Thor’s 
ears. What happened after that, began 
so quickly that Muskwa was struck dumb 


Muskwa’s antics amused Thor. 


had given’ the 
black warning. 
Even after their 
first tussle his enemy might have re- 
treated and he would not have pursued. 
Now it was a fight to the death! The 
black had done more than ravage his 
cache. He had opened the man-wound! 

A minute before, Thor had been fight- 
ing for law and right—without great 
animosity or serious desire to kill. Now, 
however, he was terrible. His mouth was 
open, and it was eight inches from jaw 
to jaw; his lips were drawn up until 
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his white teeth and his red gums were 
bared; muscles stood out like cords on 
his nostrils, and between his eyes was a 
furrow like the cleft made by an ax in 
the trunk of a pine. His eyes shone 
with the glare of red garnets, their 
greenish-black pupils almost obliterated 
by the ferocious fire that was in them. 
Man, facing Thor in this moment, would 
have known that only one would come 
out alive. 


HOR was not a “stand-up” fighter. 

For perhaps six or seven seconds he 
remained erect but as the black ad- 
vanced a step he dropped quickly to all 
fours. 

The black met him halfway, and 
after this—for many minutes—Muskwa 
hugged closer and closer to the earth 
while with gleaming eyes he watched the 
battle. It was such a fight as only the 
jungles and the mountains see, and the 
roar of it drifted up and down the 
valley. 

Like human creatures the two giant 
beasts used their powerful forearms 
while with fangs and hind feet they 
ripped and tore. For two minutes they 
were in a close and deadly embrace, both 
rolling on the ground, now one under 
and then the other. The black clawed 
ferociously ; Thor used chiefly his teeth, 
and his terrible right hind foot. With 
his forearms he made no effort to rend 
the black, but used them to hold and 
throw his enemy. He was fighting to get 
under, as he had flung himself under 
the caribou he had disemboweled. 

Again and again Thor buried his long 
fangs in the other’s flesh; but in fang- 
fighting the black was even quicker than 
he, and his right shoulder was being 
literally torn to pieces when their jaws 
met in midair. Muskwa heard the clash 
of them; he heard the grind of teeth on 
teeth, the sickening crunch of bone. 

Then suddenly the black was flung 
upon his side as though his neck had 
been broken, and Thor was at his throat. 
Still the black fought, his gaping and 
bleeding jaws powerless pow as the 
grizzly closed his own huge jaws on the 
jugular. 

Muskwa stood up. He was shivering 
still—but with a new and strange emo- 


tion. This was not play, as he and his 
mother had played. For the first time he 
was looking upon datile, and the thrill 
of it sent the blood hot and fast through 
his little body. With a faint, puppyish 
snarl he darted in. His teeth sank fu- 
tilely into the thick hair and tough hide 
of the black’s rump. He pulled and he 
snarled ; he braced himself with his fore- 
feet and tugged at his mouthful of hair, 
filled with a blind and unaccountable 
rage. 

The black twisted himself upon his 
back, and one of his hind feet raked 
Thor from chest to vent. That stroke 
would have disemboweled a caribou or 
a deer; it left a red, open, bleeding 
wound three feet long on Thor. 

Before it could be repeated, the grizzly 
swung himself sidewise, and the second 
blow caught Muskwa. The flat of the 
black’s foot struck him, and for twenty 
feet he was sent like a stone out of a 
sling-shot. He was not cut, but he was 
stunned. 

In that same moment Thor released 
his hold on his enemy’s throat, and 
swung two or three feet to one side. He 
was dripping blood. The black’s shoul- 
ders, chest and neck were saturated with 


it; huge chunks had been torn from his’ 


body. He made an effort to rise, and 
Thor was on him again. 

This time Thor got his deadliest of 
all holds. His great jaws clamped in 
a death-grip over the upper part of the 
black’s nose. One terrific grinding 
crunch, and the fight was over. The 
black could not have lived after that. 
But this fact Thor did not know. It 
was now easy for him to rip with those 
knife-like claws on his hind feet. He 
continued to maul and tear for ten min- 
utes after the black was dead. 

When Thor finally quit, the scene of 
battle was terrible to look upon. The 
ground was torn up and red; it was 
covered with great strips of black hide 
and pieces of flesh ; and the black, on the 
under side, was torn open from end 
to end. 


WO miles away, tense and white and 
scarcely breathing as they looked 
through their glasses, Langdon and 
Bruce crouched beside a rock on the 
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e black bear.was a splendid outlaw. He was, perhaps, three hundred pounds lighter than Thor, but he stood almost as 
high—the biggest and boldest bear that had entered Thor’s domain in many a day. 
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mountain-side. At that distance they 
had witnessed the terrific spectacle, but 
they could not see the cub. As Thor 
stood panting and bleeding over his life- 
less enemy, Langdon lowered his glass. 

“My God!” he breathed. 

Bruce sprang to his feet. 

“Come on!” he cried. ‘“The black’s 
dead! If we hustle we can get our 
grizzly!” 

And down in the meadow Muskwa 
ran to Thor with a bit of warm black 
hide in his mouth, and Thor lowered his 
great bleeding head, and just once his 
red tongue shot out and caressed Musk- 
wa’s face. For the-little tan-faced cub 
had proved himself; and it may be that 
Thor had seen and understood. 


CHAPTER IX 


NEITHER Thor nor Muskwa went 
near the caribou meat after the big 
fight. Thor was in no condition to 
eat, and Muskwa was so filled with ex- 
citement and trembling.that he could 
not swallow a mouthful. He continued 
to worry a strip of black hide, snarling 
and growling in his puny way, as though 
finishing what the other had begun. 

For many minutes the grizzly stood 
with his big head drooping, and the 
blood gathered in splashes under him 
He was facing down the valley. There 
was almost no wind—-so little that it 
was scarcely possible to tell from which 
direction it came. Eddies of it were 
caught in the coulees, and higher up 
about the shoulders and peaks it blew 
stronger. Now and then one of these 
higher movements of air would sweep 
gently downward and flow through the 
valley for a few moments in a great 
noiseless breath that barely stirred the 
tops of the balsams and spruce. - One 
of these mountain-breaths came as Thor 
faced the east. And with it faint and 
terrible, came the man smell! 

Thor roused himself with a sudden 
growl from the lethargy into which he 
had momentarily allowed himself to 
sink, His relaxed muscles hardened. He 
raised his head and sniffed the wind. 

Muskwa ceased his futile fight with 
the bit of hide and also sniffed the air. 
It was warm with the man-scent, for 


Langdon and Bruce were running and 
sweating, and the odor of man-sweat 
drifts heavy and far. It filled Thor with 
a fresh rage. For a second time it came 
when he was hurt and bleeding. He had 
already associated the man-smell with 
hurt, and now it was doubly impressed 
upon him. He turned his head and 
snarled at the mutilated body of the 
big black. Then he snarled menacingly 
in the face of the wind. He was in no 
humor to run away. In these moments, 
if. Bruce and Langdon had appeared 
over the rise, Thor would have charged 
with that deadly ferocity which lead 
can scarcely stop, and which has given 
to his kind their terrible name. 

But the breath of air passed, and there 
followed a peaceful calm. The valley 
was filled with the purr of running 
water; from their rocks the whistlers 
called forth their soft notes; up on the 
green plain the ptarmigan were fluting, 
and rising in white-winged flocks. These 
things soothed Thor, as a woman’s gentle 
hand quiets an angry man. For five 
minutes he continued to rumble and 
growl as he tried vainly to catch the 
scent again ; but the rumbling and grow]- 
ing grew steadily less, and finally he 
turned and walked slowly toward the 
coulee down which he and Muskwa had 
come a little while before. Muskwa fol- 
lowed. 

The coulee, or ravine, hid them from 
the valley as they ascended. Its bottom 
was covered with rock and shale. The 
wounds Thor had received in the fight, 
unlike bullet wounds, had stopped bleed- 
ing after the first few minutes, and he 
left no telltale red spots behind. The 
ravine took them to the first chaotic up- 
heaval of rock halfway up the moun- 
tain, and here they were still more lost 
to view from below. 


HEY stopped and drank at a pool 

formed by the melting snow on the 
peaks, and then went on. Thor did not 
stop when they reached the ledge on 
which they had slept the previous night. 
And this time Muskwa was not tired 
when they reached the ledge. Two days 
had made a big change in the little tan- 
faced cub. He was not so round and 
puffy, And he was stronger—a great 
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deal stronger; he was becoming hard- 
ened, and under Thor’s strenuous tute- 
lage he was swiftly graduating from 
cub-hood to young bear-hood. 

It was evident that Thor had fol- 
lowed this ledge at some previous time. 
He knew where he was going. It con- 
tinued up and up, and finally seemed 
to end in the face of a precipitous wall 
of rock. Thor’s trail led him directly 
to a great crevice, hardly wider than his 
body, and through this he went, emerg- 
ing at the edge of the wildest and rough- 
est slide of rock that Muskwa had ever 
seen. It looked like a huge quarry, and 
it broke through the timber far be- 
low them, and reached almost to the 
top of the mountain above. 

For Muskwa to make his way over 
the thousand pitfalls of that chaotic 
upheaval was an impossibility, and as 
Thor began to climb over the first rocks 
the cub stopped and whined. It was the 
first time he had given up, and when he 
saw that Thor gave no attention to his 
whine, terror seized upon him and he 
cried for help as loudly as he could 
while he hunted frantically for a path 
up through the rocks. 


Utterly oblivious of Muskwa’s pre- 
dicament, Thor continued until he was 


fully thirty yards away. Then he 
stopped, faced about deliberately and 
waited. 

This gave Muskwa courage, and le 
scratched and clawed and even used his 
chin and teeth in his efforts to follow. 
It took him ten minutes to reach Thor, 
and he was completely winded. Then, 
all at once, his terror vanished. For 
Thor stood on a white, narrow path that 
was as solid as a floor. 

The path was perhaps eighteen inches 
wide. It was unusual- and mysterious- 
looking, and strangely out of place 
where it was. It looked as though an 
army of workmen had come along with 
hammers and had broken up tons of 
sandstone and slate, and then filled in 
between the boulders with rubble, mak- 
ing a’smooth and narrow road that in 
places was ground to the fineness of 
powder and the hardness of cement. But 
instead of hammers, the hoofs of a 
hundred or perhaps a thousand genera- 
tions of mountain sheep had made the 
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trail. It was the sheep-path over the 
range. The first band of bighorn may 
have blazed the way before Columbus 
discovered America; surely it had taken 
a great many years for hoofs to make 
that smooth road among the rocks. 

Thor used the path as one of his 
highways from valley to valley, and 
there were other creatures of the moun- 
tains who used it as well as he, and 
more frequently. As he stood waiting 
for Muskwa to get his wind, they both 
heard an odd chuckling sound approach- 
ing them from above. Forty or fifty feet 
up the slide the path twisted and des- 
cended a little depression behind a huge 
boulder, and out from behind this 
boulder came a big porcupine. 

There is a law throughout the North 
that a man shall not kill a porcupine. 
He is the “lost man’s friend,” for the 
wandering and starving prospector or 
hunter can nearly always find a porcu- 
pine, if nothing else; and a child can 
kill him. He is the humorist of the 
wilderness—the happiest, the best na- 
tured, and altogether the mildest-man- 
nered beast that ever drew breath. He 
talks and chatters and chuckles in- 
cessantly, and when he travels he walks 
like a huge animated pin-cushion; he is 
oblivious of everything about him as 
though asleep. 

As this particular “porky” advanced 
upon Muskwa and Thor, he was com- 
muning happily with himself, the chuck- 
ling notes he made sounding vety much 
like a baby’s cooing. He was enormously 
fat, and as he waddled slowly along 
his side- and tail-quills clicked on the 
stones. His eyes were on the path at 
his feet. He was deeply absorbed in 
nothing at all, and he was within five 
feet of Thor before he saw the grizzly. 
Then, in a wink, he humped himself into 
a ball. For a few seconds he scolded 
vociferously. After that he was as silent 
as a sphynx, his little red eyes watching 
the big bear. 

Thor did not want to kill him, but 
the path was narrow, and he was ready 
to go on. He advanced a foot or two, 
and Porky turned his back toward Thor 
and made ready to deliver a swipe with 
his powerful tail. In that tail were sev- 
eral hundred quills. As Thor had more 
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than once come into contact with por- 
cupine quills, he hesitated. 

Muskwa was looking on curiously. He 
still had his lesson to learn, for the 
quill he had once picked up in his foot 
had been a loose quill. But since the 
porcupine seemed to puzzle Thor, the 
cub turned and made ready to go back 
along the slide if it became necessary. 
Thor advanced another foot, and with 
a sudden chuck, chuck, chuck—the most 
vicious sound he was capable of making 
—Porky advanced backward and his 
broad, thick tail whipped through the 
air with a force that would have driven 
quills a quarter of an inch into the butt 
of a tree. Having missed, he humped 
himself again, and Thor stepped out on 
a boulder and circled around him. There 
he waited for Muskwa. 

Porky was immensely satisfied with 
his triumph. He unlimbered himself ; 
his quills settled a bit ; and he advanced 
toward Muskwa, at the same time re- 
suming his good-natured chuckling. In- 
stinctively the cub hugged the edge of 
the path, and in doing so slipped over the 
edge. By the time he had scrambled up 


again, Porky was four or five feet beyond 

him and totally absorbed in his travel. 
The adventure of the sheep-trail was 

not yet quite over, for scarcely had 


Porky maneuvered himself to safety 
when around the edge of the big boul- 
der above appeared a badger, hot on the 
fresh and luscious scent of his favorite 
dinner, a porcupine. This worthless out- 
law of the mountains was three times as 
large as Muskwa, and every ounce of 
him was fighting muscle and bone and 
claw and sharp teeth. He had a white 
mark on his nose and forehead; his 
legs were short and thick; his tail was 
bushy, and the claws on his front feet 
were almost as long as a bear’s. Thor 
greeted him with an immediate growl of 
warning, and the badger scooted back 
up the trail in fear of his life. 
Meanwhile Porky lumbered slowly 
along in quest of new feeding-grounds, 
~ talking and singing to himself, forget- 
ting entirely what had happened a min- 
ute. or two before, and unconscious of 
the fact that Thor had saved him from 
a death as certain as though he had 
fallen over a thousand-foot precipice. 
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OR nearly a mile Thor and Muskwa 

followed the Bighorn Highway be- 
fore its winding course brought them at 
last to the very top of the range. They 
were fully three-quarters of a mile above 
the creek-bottom, and so narrow in places 
was the crest of the mountain along 
which the sheep-trail led that they could 
look down into both valleys. 

To Muskwa it was all a greenish 
golden haze below him; the depths 


.seemed illimitable; the forest along the 


stream was only a black streak, and the 
park-like clumps of.balsams and cedars 
on the farther slopes looked like very 
small bosks of thorn or buffalo willow. 

Up here the wind was blowing, too. 
It whipped him with a strange fierce- 
ness, and half a dozen times he felt the 
mysterious and very unpleasant chill of 
snow under his feet. Twice a great 
bird swooped near him. It was the big- 
gest bird he had ever seen—an eagle. 
The second time it came so near that 
he heard the deat of it, and saw its 
great, fierce head and lowering talons. 

Thor whirled toward the eagle and 
growled. If Muskwa had been alone, 
the cub would have gone sailing off 
in those murderous talons. As it was, 
the third time the eagle circled it was 
down the slope from them. It was after 
other game. The scent of the game 
came to Thor and Muskwa, and they 
stopped. 

Perhaps a hundred yards bélow them 
was a shelving slide-of soft shale, and 
on this shale, basking in the warm sun 
after their morning’s feed lower down, 
was a band of sheep. There were 
twenty or thirty of them, mostly ewes 
and their lambs. Three huge old rams 
were lying on a patch of snow farther 
to the east. 

With his six-foot wings spread out 
like twin fans, the eagle continued to 
circle. He was as silent as a feather 
floating with the wind. The ewes and 
even the old bighorns were unconscious 
of his presence over them. Most of the 
lambs were lying close to their mothers, 
but two or three of a livelier turn of 
mind were wandering over the shale and 
occasionally hopping about in playful 
frolic. 

The eagle’s fierce eyes were upon these 
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youngsters. Suddenly he drifted farther 
away—a full rifle-shot distance straight 
in the face of the wind; then he swung 
gracefully, and came back with the 
wind. And as he came, his wings ap- 
parently motionless, he gathered greater 
and greater speed, and shot like a rocket 
straight for the lambs. He seemed to 
have come and gone like a great shadow, 
and just one plaintive, agonized bleat 
marked his passing—and- two little 
lambs were left where there had been 
three. 

There was instant commotion on the 
slide. The ewes began to run back and 
forth and bleat excitedly. The three 
rams sprang up and stood like rocks, 
their huge battlemented heads held high 
as they scanned the depths below them 
and the peaks above for new danger. 

One of them saw Thor, and the deep, 
grating bleat of warning that rattled out 
of his throat a hunter could have heard 
a mile away. As he gave his danger sig- 
nal he started down the slide, and in 
another moment an avalanche of hoofs 
was clattering down the steep shale slope, 
loosening small stones and boulders that 
went tumbling and crashing down the 
mountain with a din that steadily in- 
creased as they set others in motion on 
the way. This was all mighty interesting 
to Muskwa, and he would have stood 
for a long time looking down for other 
things to happen, if Thor had not led 
him on. 


FTER a time the Bighorn Highway 
began to descend into the valley 
from the upper end of which Thor had 
been driven by Langdon’s first shots. 
They were now six or eight miles north 
of the timber in which the hunters had 
made their permanent camp, and headed 
for the lower tributaries of the Skeena. 
Another hour of travel, and the bare 
shale and gray crags were above them 
again, and they were on the green slopes. 
After the rocks, and the cold winds, and 
the terrible glare he had seen in the 
eagle’s eyes, the warm and lovely valley 
into which they were descending lower 
and lower was a paradise to Muskwa. 
It was evident that Thor had some- 
thing in his mind. He was not rambling 
now. He cut off the ends and the bulges 
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of the slopes. With his head hunched 
low he traveled steadily northward, and 
a compass could not have marked out 
a straighter line for the lower waters 
of the Skeena. He was tremendously 
businesslike, and Muskwa — tagging 
bravely along behind—wondered if he 
were never going to stop; if there could 
be anything in the whole wide world 
finer for a big grizzly and a little tan- 
faced cub than these wonderful sunlit 
slopes which Thor seemed in such great 
haste to leave. 


CHAPTER X 


F it had not been for Langdon, this 

day of the fight between the two bears 
would have held still greater excitement 
and another and deadlier peril for Thor 
and Muskwa. Three minutes after the 
hunters had arrived breathless and 
sweating upon the scene of the sanguin- 
ary conflict, Bruce was ready and anx- 
ious to continue the pursuit of Thor. He 
knew the big grizzly could not be far 
away; he was certain that Thor had 
gone up the mountain. He found signs 
of the grizzly’s feet in the gravel of the 
coulee at just about the time Thor and 
the tan-faced cub struck the Bighorn 
Highway. 

His arguments failed to move Lang- 
don. Stirred to the depth of his soul by 
what he had seen, and what he saw about 
him now, the hunter-naturalist refused 
to leave the blood-stained and torn-up 
arena in which the grizzly and the black 
had fought their duel. 

“Tf I knew that I was not going to 
fire a single shot, I would travel five 
thousand miles to see this,” he said. 
“It’s worth thinking about, and looking 
over, Bruce. The grizzly wont spoil. 
This will—in a few hours. If there’s 
a story here we can dig out, I want it.” 

Again and again Langdon went over 
the battlefield, noting the ripped-up 
ground, the big spots of dark red stain, 
the strips of flayed skin, and the terrible 
wounds on the body of the dead black. 
For half an hour Bruce paid less atten- 
tion to these things than he did to the 
carcass of the caribou. At the end of 
that time he called Langdon to the 
edge of the clump of balsams. 
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“You wanted the story,” he said, ‘an’ 
I’ve got it for you, Jimmy.” 

He entered the balsams:and Langdon 
followed him. A few steps under the 
cover Bruce halted and pointed to the 
hollow in which Thor had cached his 
meat. The hollow was stained with 
blood. 

“You was right in your guess, Jimmy,” 
he said. “Our grizzly is a meat-eater. 
Last night he killed a caribou out there 
in the meadow. I know it was the grizzly 
that killed ’im, an’ not the black, be- 
cause the tracks along the edge of the 
timber are grizzly tracks. Come on. 
I’ll show you where ’e jumped the cari- 
bou !” 

He led the way back into the mead- 
ow, and pointed out where Thor had 
dragged down the young bull. There 
were bits of flesh and a great deal of 
stain where he and Muskwa had feasted. 

“He hid the carcass in the balsams 
after he had filled himself,” went on 
Bruce. “This morning the black came 
along, smelled the meat, an’ robbed the 
cache. Then back come the grizzly after 
his morning feed, an that’s what hap- 
pened! There’s yo’r story, Jimmy.” 

“And—he may come back again?” 
asked Langdon. 

“Not on your life, he wont!” cried 
Bruce. “He wouldn’t touch that car- 
cass ag’in if he was starving. Just now 
this place is like poison to him.” 

After that Bruce left Langdon to 
meditate alone on the field of battle 
while he began trailing Thor. In the 
shade of the balsams Langdon wrote for 
a steady hour, frequently rising to estab- 
lish new facts or verify others already 
discovered. Meanwhile the mountaineer 
made his way foot by foot up the coulee. 
Thor had left no blood, but where others 
would have seen nothing, Bruce detected 
the signs of his passing. When he re- 
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turned to Were Langdon was complet- 
ing his notes, his face wore a look of 
satisfaction. 

“He went over the mount’in,” he said 
briefly. 


T was noon before they climbed over 
the volcanic quarry of rock and fol- 
lowed the Bighorn Highway to the point 
where Thor and Muskwa had watched 
the eagle and the sheep. They ate their 
lunch here, and scanned the valley 
through their glasses. Bruce was silent 
for a long time. Then he lowered his 
telescope, and turned to Langdon. 

“T guess I’ve got his range pretty well 
figgered out,” he said. “He runs these 
two valleys, and we’ve got our camp too 
far south. See that timber down there? 
That’s where our camp should be. What 
do you say to goin’ back over the divide 
with our horses an’ moving up here?” 

“And leave our grizzly until to-mor- 
Tow ?” 

Bruce nodded. 

“We can’t go after ’im and leave our 
horses tied up in the creek-bottom back 
there.” 

Langdon boxed his glasses and rose 
to his feet. Suddenly he grew rigid. 

“What was that?” 

“T didn’t hear anything,” said Bruce. 

For a moment they stood side by side, 
listening. A gust of wind whistled 
about their ears. It died away. 

“Hear it!” whispered Langdon, and 
his voice was filled with a sudden ex- 
citement. 

“The dogs!” cried Bruce. 

“Yes, the dogs!” 

They leaned forward, their ears 
turned to the south, and faintly there 
came to them the distant, thrilling 
tongue of the airedales! 

Metoosin had come, and he was seek- 
ing them in the valley! 





dog-pack. 





N the next installment of ‘‘The Grizzly,’’ in the April issue, (on the news-stands 
March 23rd), Mr. Curwood describes the thrilling battle between Thor and the 


It is in many ways the most thrilling chapter of his story. 
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~——|NNE LEIGH was the kind 
A of stenographer one reads and 
hears about—but that one 


seldom sees in real life. 

Anne had the rare, Heaven-sent gift 
of doing just what she was told to do, 
and doing it quickly ; of taking dictation 
with flawless accuracy ; of being neither 
a machine nor a butterfly, nor even a 
cross between the. two. And she had a 
positively uncanny sense of punctuation. 

As she was totally reliable, she re- 
ceived fourteen dollars a week—and not 
a cent more. (Reliability is a precious 
gem. It is always paid, but never by any 
chance overpaid. The strictly reliable 
person will always have a job. And it’s 
equally safe to say, the strictly reliable 
person will always need one.) 

Reliability was Anne’s strong suit. 
Not only was she on the job during 
every working hour of every working 
day, but, whether she were typing a 
three-line note or a fifty-page report, 
there was no need to scan her work for 
inaccuracies. There was none. There 
are such stenographers. 

Anne Leigh found time, moreover, 
amid all her manifold duties, to fall in 
love, to fall very, very much in love with 
Arthur Wayne, the head clerk. 

Wayne was a good chap: clean, effi- 
cient, normal. And he was just as deeply 
in love with Anne Leigh as she was with 
him—not because she was a paragon 
stenographer, but because she was very 
pretty and had soft hair and softer eyes, 
and because, out of office hours, she was 
jolly and irresponsible and altogether 
adorable. 











BY Jj. HENRY 


Anne and Wayne walked home to- 
gether one night, after a movie show. It 
was a brute of a night, wet, windy and 
slimy. And they had no umbrella. But 
to them it was a night for the gods— 
because it was during that soggy walk 
that Wayne got up courage to tell Anne 
how wonderful she was and how idiot- 
ically and all-consumingly he loved her ; 
and because Anne told him he was the 
first man for whom she had ever been 
able to care a snap of her finger, and 
that she really believed she had begun 
to care about him, just a little bit, the 
very day she met him. 

They reached her boarding-house and 
stood on the steps in the dear pattering 
rain for the best part of an hour, talking 
—just talking. His face was all wet and 
cold from the running rain-drops when 
he kissed her good night. But it was a 
marvelous kiss. She didn’t tell him he 
was the first man who had kissed her, 
because it was so true it didn’t need 
telling. He didn’t tell her she was the 
first girl he had kissed, because it wasn’t 
true, and he felt too holy just then to 
smirch with a lie the mouth she had just 
kissed. 

And the very next day good luck began 
to dawn for them both, which proved to 
them that Providence was directly guid- 
ing their joint destiny. Anne said so. 

On that morning they went to work, 
to find that an interdepartment shake- 
up had just lifted the Assistant Manager, 
Horace Raeburn, to the rank of Man- 
ager, and that he had chosen Wayne as 
his private secretary and Anne Leigh as 
his personal stenographer. Th’: meant a 
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ten-dollar raise for Wayne and a four- 
dollar raise for Anne. They looked on 
the whole thing as a miracle. 

It wasn’t a miracle. It was not even 
a coincidence. Raeburn picked Wayne 
for secretary because the young fellow 
chanced to be by far the best man at 
hand for the job. And Anne Leigh was 
the best and most reliable stenographer 
in the place. Raeburn was merely taking 
the cream of the concern for his own 
private office. 

Anne, too, was pretty, very pretty. 
And Raeburn, like George Washington, 
“had ever an eye for a fine woman.” 
But at that point all resemblance be- 
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tween Mr. Horace Raeburn and the 
Father of his Country came to a 
startlingly abrupt end. 

The new jobs meant also easier work 
and shorter hours for the two lovers. 
This, too, Anne pointed out as prov- 
idential, since it gave them longer time 
to be together.’ On the salary Wayne 
was now drawing they could readily 
marry, although they would, of course, 
have to live simply. All they were wait- 
ing for was for Wayne to lay by enough 
money to start housekeeping, and for 
Anne to save up toward a little trous- 
seau. Six months, at most, they had 
figured, would be enough for both 
prospects. 


BEFORE two of the probation- 
ary six months had passed, 
Anne’s first radiant happiness 
began to cloud — not that she 
loved Wayne less, or that 
he had ceased to adore her, 
or that she did not look 
forward as day-dream- 
fully to the roseate fu- 
ture: but a cloud was 
there, none the less. 
Anne was as level- 
headed and as free from 
prudishness or . un- 
healthy imagination as 
any woman. alive. 
Therefore the cloud 
had begun to gather 
long before she was 
aware. And even when 
it came at last be- 
tween her and the sun, 
she would not at 
once admit that it 
existed. 
The first unmistak- 
able sign of its pres- 
ence came one 
He day when she 
didn’t crossed to Hor- 
tellher ace Raeburn’s 
she was desk with three 
the first girl Sitaee 
he had kissed,  1¢tters for his sig- 
because it was Nature. As she 
not true,and he handed him the 
felt too holy just letters, he caught 
her hand in his 


then to smirch with a 
lie the mouth she had just : 
kissed. and gave it a de- 
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cided and non-platonic squeeze. Then he 
glanced nervously over to where Arthur 
Wayne sat, his back to them. 

Anne drew her hand away with great 
suddenness and returned to her own desk. 
She sat down, adjusted a sheet of paper 
in her typewriting machine, and began, 
with unhesitant fingers, to transcribe 
from her notes the next letter of the 
morning batch. That was the advantage 
of being reliable. She worked by instinct. 
Another advantage ‘was that she could 
think, detachedly, while she typed. This 
was a dangerous practice and one to 
which she seldom yielded. But just now 
her mind was awhirl, and her thoughts 
had absolutely no connection with the 
work she was doing. 

The cloud existed. She could- no 
longer doubt it. And the matter called 
for thought. 

Anne Leigh was twenty-five. Ever 
since she was eighteen she had been a 
stenographer. She had worked for all 
sorts and conditions of employers. She 
had talked with hundreds of working- 
girls. Her experience had taught her 
much. 

It had taught her, among other things, 
that ninety-nine business men out of a 
hundred are far too much engrossed in 
the task of making money to bother about 
flirting with the girls in their employ. 
She had learned that the stories of a 
working-girl’s perils are as a rule nothing 
but lurid moonshine, and that a self- 
respecting girl generally is as safe in a 
business office as in church. 

Often she had heard other girls—vain, 
superimaginative, or frankly mendacious 
—tell of advances made by their em- 
ployers. And she had learned to discount 
such stories. She knew that most busi- 
ness men regard their women clerks and 
stenographers as mere trade assets and 
have absolutely no personal feeling 
toward them. 

Nevertheless there were exceptions to 
the rule. No one would deny that. And 
now she realized fully, for the first time, 
that Horace Raeburn and herself formed 
one of those exceptions. The man pal- 
pably was trying to flirt with her. There 
had been lesser indications for weeks. 
But up to now she had not allowed her- 
self to give them a second thought. 
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However, the period was past for giving 
Raeburn the benefit of the doubt. Men 
do not grab and squeeze girls’ hands by 
accident, and then look furtively across 
the room to see if they have been ob- 
served. 


ANNE'S first eager impulse was to 

tell Arthur Wayne all about it, as 
he and she lunched together that noon. 
But, with her wonted sanity, she fought 
back the desire. She did not want to 
make him miserable. She did not want 
him to give Raeburn a thrashing—as she 
was morally certain he would. That 
would mean the loss of Arthur’s position 
and her own. 

For herself, the idea of losing her-job 
did not frighten her. In a very few 
menths she was going to give up office 
work forever, anyway. But for Wayne— 
it would mean the smashing of his whole 
future. He would lose his position if he 
resented anything Raeburn might do. 
The season was slack. And even if it 
were not, an applicant is not welcomed 
by many concerns if one of his qualifica- 
tions is that he thrashed his last boss. 
Moreover, as Anne well knew, the com- 
mercial ‘“black-list” is no myth. 

Decidedly she must handle the situa- 
tion alone. And she must handle it with 
genius, if Wayne were not to lose his 
job. Loss of job, four months before 
one’s wedding, is a guaranteed curé for 
roseate day-dreams. And Anne had no 
desire to lose them. 

That afternoon, half an hour before 
going-home time, Raeburn called across 
the room to Wayne: 

“Take these invoices over to the 
branch office and compare them with 
theirs, and give me the report in the 
morning. You needn’t come back again 
to-day.” 

Wayne set off on his mission. For a 
few minutes longer Raeburn bent over 
the papers on his desk; then he turned 
to Anne, who was on the last page of a 
circular letter. 

“Miss Leigh,” he said, jocularly, 
“you’re a mighty good worker, for such 
a pretty kid.” 

She did not answer, but typed a trifle 
faster and more loudly than before. 

“I’m going to boost your pay, a couple 
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of dollars, next week, little girl,” went 
on Raeburn. 

“Thank you very much,” said Anne 
primly, her hands still moving fast above 
the keys, her eyes on the copy she was 
transcribing. : 

“How about a little celebration of 
your raise?” queried Raeburn presently. 
" She did not hear. The machine was 
making too much noise. Indeed, Rae- 
burn had never before noted what a hor- 
ribly rackety typewriter it was. He 


cleared his throat, and smiled roguishly. 
“Drop that for a minute, please,” he 
raising his voice above the 


ordered, 
clatter. 

Reluctantly, Anne paused, her fingers 
still hovering above the keyboard. 

“Take dictation, please,” ordered Rae- 
burn. 

Anne smothered a sigh of relief at the 
command, picked up her pad and pencil 
and took her usual chair at the far side 
of Raeburn’s desk. The man rose, pon- 
derously, came around to where she sat, 
and stood over her, leaning against the 
desk-corner. 

“This is a private letter,’ 
“Ready ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Go ahead, then: ‘You are the—’’ 

“Excuse me,” she interrupted. “You 
haven’t given me the name and address. 
Or is it a circular letter, and shall I 
begin it ‘Dear Sir’ or ‘Gentlemen?’ ” 

“Tt’s a private letter, I told you,” he 
chuckled, his little eyes twinkling as at 
some delicious secret jest. ‘““And you can 
fill in the name and address afterward. 
Start in.” 

He cleared his voice again; then he 
began dictating: 

“*You are the dearest, daintiest, pret- 
tiest little girl I ever saw, and you've 
sure put the Indian Sign on me !’—Got 
that? — ‘I’ve been getting fonder and 
fonder of you for a couple of months. 
And you know it, too, for all you’re so 
demure and proper. I am writing this to 
let you know that I know you know, and 
to tell you I want you to have dinner 
with me this evening, and go to a show 
somewhere with me, afterward. You'll 
never be sorry you happened to make the 
hit of my life with me. I’ll call for you 
in a.taxi at seven.’—There! that’s about 


? 


he said. 


’ 
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all,” he added, leaning farther down 
toward Anne. “How does that strike 
you, Miss Leigh?” 

“Does the dictation end at ‘seven,’ or 
at ‘That’s about all?’ ” she said evenly. 

“At ‘seven’,” he answered, momentarily 
put out; then, “How does that strike 
you?” he repeated. 

“Shall I address it to Mrs. Raeburn, 
sir?” she asked, looking up at him, her 
voice and her eyes empty of everything 
save a polite inquiry. 

His facé reddened. His smirk changed 
to a glower ; then, at closer study of her 
impassive eyes, he grinned again. 

“No. It is not for my wife. You see, 
little girl, my wife doesn’t understand 
me. She doesn’t care for me. She has 
made my home unhappy. It is a sore 
subject, and I never care to speak of it. 
You couldn’t ‘understand. No one can. 
But I am very miserable and lonely at 
home. That is why I want to get just 
one little gleam of sunshine in the dark- 
ness. That’s why I wrote this letter. 
Can’t you be just a bit sorry for a lonely 
old fellow like me?” 

“Shall I type this now, sir?” she asked, 
unheeding. 

“Not till I give you the name and ad- 
dress. Yes, I am a lonely old fellow— 
and not so old as I lqok, either. But I 
get terribly lonely. If it weren’t for my 
mother, down South, I believe I’d kill 
myself, just to end the dreary boredom 
of it all.” ; 

Patiently, the pencil poised above the 
pad, Anne waited, as though for the 
address. Her dearth of emotion stirred 
Raeburn to annoyance. 

“Don’t pretend you’re ignorant,” he 
snapped. “You know very well you are 
the girl I was talking to in that letter. 
Why should you hedge? There’s mighty 
few girls in your position, I can tell 
you, that I’d bother myself to fall in 
love with.” 

He checked himself, changed his tone 
to one intended as wheedling, and went 
on: 
“There! The truth is out at last. I’m 
awfully fond of you, little girl. Can you 
learn ¢v care just.a mite for me?” 

“’.nne had risen, shut the pad-book and 
syarted over to her desk. He followed 
ner, puzzled, talking as he went. 
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“Tf there’s no more work,” she said, 
“I'll finish the circular—lI’ve only two 
lines more—and then go home. It’s five 
o'clock.” 

“You haven’t answered me,” he per- 
sisted, coming alongside and trying to 
slip a fat arm around her. 

“There isn’t any answer, Mr. Rae- 
burn,” she said quietly, “unless you want 
my resignation.” 

“Resignation?” he echoed. ‘Who in 
blazes is talking about resignations? 
I’m going to boost your salaty, I told 
you—not two dollars a week, either, but 
four dollars, if—” 

“There isn’t any ‘if,’ Mr. Raeburn. 
Can’t you see that, even now? I’ve tried 
to make it clear.” 

“Why?” he stormed. “Why? Tell me 
that. I’m giving you a chance that any 
girl in the place ought to be glad to 
jump at. If it’s a question of money—” 

“Tt isn’t,” she said, putting mighty 
restraint on her nerves and temper. 

“Then what is it?” he coaxed, trying 
to take both her hands. “Why do you 
throw me down like this?” 

“If you must know,” she said, stepping 
back and putting her desk between them, 
“T’ll tell you. I might say it is because 
I am decent. I might say it is because, 
even if I weren’t, I wouldn’t rob another 
woman of her husband. Both those rea- 
sons are true. But I’m afraid both of 
them mean very little to you, and that if 
I gave them, you’d only argue and try 
to make me see things differently. So, 
I'll give you a reason that even you can 
appreciate. I am in love with some one 
else, and we are going to be married in 
April.” 

“Huh!” grunted Raeburn, with “a 
sound not unlike that evoked by a sud- 
den blow in the solar plexus; then: 
“Man around here? Some one working 
for us? Or a fellow you met outside?” 

“That doesn’t concern you at all,” 
she said. “I spoke of it only to—” 

“Oh, ashamed of him, eh ?” he sneered. 
“Like to keep his neme dark!” 

“T’m not ashamed of him!” she flashed, 
thrown for the first time o her hard- 
kept poise. “It’s Arthur Wayne.” 

“Wayne? The devil you say! -'t’s 
been going on right under my nose, h * 
it >—while you were both supposed to lk 
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working. Well, Miss Leigh, I wont in- 
terfere with any true lovers. In fact, 
I’m going to fix it so you can both of you 
have all the time you want, for billing 
and cooing. After this week, neither of 
you need waste your precious hours in 
this office.” | 

She had closed her desk and had taken 
her hat and jacket from the niche at one 
side of the room. At Raeburn’s last 
words she turned and came slowly back 
to him, hat and coat in hand. 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “that we 
are discharged—he and |?” 

“T’ll make it plainer by putting it in 
writing, to-morrow,” he replied. ‘This 
office is no lover’s lane.” 

“No? What were you trying to make 
of it, five minutes ago? Mr. Raeburn, 
as I understand it, I am discharged be 
cause I refused without thanks the 
beastly offer you made me. As I under- 
stand it, too, Arthur Wayne is thrown 
out of work because he is so unlucky as 
to be engaged to me. For the pretext 
that we neglected our work because we 
were engaged is too silly to speak of. 
You know neither of ‘us has neglected 
our work for’one minute. You told your 
assistant, in my hearing, not three days 
ago, that Arthur is a perfect private sec- 
retary, and that you were lucky to have 
picked him out. You've often spoken 
well of my own work. You are discharg- 
ing us’ because you are furious that 
Arthur Wayne possesses what you have 
no right to and have no chafice for. You 
are punishing him for no fault of bis. 
It is unjust. It is abominably unjust!” 

“Tt goes,” he said. 

“Do you ‘want it known that you dis- 
charged a woman because she was decent 
and that you discharged a man because 
she loved him ?” 

“It wont be known,” he said lightly. 
“Do you suppose anybody pays attention 
to the lies of discharged employees?” 


GHE was silent for a moment, staring 

at him in a helplessness that almost 
touched him, it was so utterly childlike 
and appealing. 

“Come, now,” he urged, less trucu- 
lently. “Be a sensible kid. You're fond 
of Wayne. Well, go ahead and be fond 
of him, if you like. I’ve na kick—so 











It'll be all right.” 


“Don’t you go getting unhappy. Brace:up. 


“Therep-now,” he rumbled, slipping an arm around her. 
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long as you’ll be just a little fond of me, 
too. Let him keep his job, if—” 

“It’s not fair!’ she blazed, beside her- 
self with hot rebellion. “Oh, it’s not 
fair’ We people who work for others 
have a hard enough time of it at best. 
It’s slave, slave, slave from morning till 
night, from childhood to old age, 
through all the sunshine hours of the 
day and all the sunshine years of life. 
And all for what? To make a bare 
living and to help our employers grow 
richer. To earn a few dollars, to eat— 
that we may have strength to work 
harder. To earn a place to sleep—so 
that the sleep may refresh us for another 
day’s work. And all for somebody else! 
And then—” 

“You'll have it a lot softer than that, 
if you’ll—” 

“And then,” she raged on, “to have 
the Fear of the Job held over us like a 
nightmare. Not the hope that we may 
better ourselves, but the horrible haunt- 
ing fear that unless we do better and 
better for the man who employs us, we'll 
be deprived of the chance of working 
ourselves to death for him; that we’ll be 
discharged, and have to look for some 
‘ other slave-driver to give us a chance to 
wear out our youth and strength for 
him. And the Fear of the Job makes us 
servile and cringing, and makes us swal- 
-low insults and come back for more— 
for fear we wont be allowed to work 
ourselves to nervous wrecks for just 
enough money to keep us alive. The 
Fear of the Job! It drives many a girl 
to do what I’ve just lost my job for 
refusing to do. It drives many a man 
to turn crooked, at his employer’s order, 
when his conscience tells him to stay 
honest. Oh, it isn’t fair! It isn’t fair!” 

“You're quite a Socialist, little girl,” 
exclaimed Raeburn, highly amused at his 
usually demure stenographer’s flare of 
temper. 

“I’m not a Socialist,” she cried hys- 
terically. “I don’t know just what a 
Socialist is. But I’m not one. I’m a girl 
whose sweetheart must lose his job and 
his hopes of marrying me, because I 
wont be wicked. If we lost our positions 
because we were lazy or weren’t com- 
petent, I wouldn’t complain. But we’ve 
worked so hard and so well! And to 
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have. all our beautiful “future smashed 
like this—” 

She broke into a passion of weeping 
that swept away speech and strangled 
her with fierce, wrenching sobs. 

“Say,” consoled Raeburn, uncom- 
fortably, patting her on the back, “don’t 
go all to pieces like that. Be sensible, 
can’t you? There’s no need of heroics. 
There’s no need to take on so. Think it 
over, and maybe you'll find it isn’t such 
a bad bargain I’m offering you, after all. 
Brace up.” 

Presently, as he spoke, she choked 
back her sobs.. Her shoulders slumped 
pathetically. Her face, behind her 
clenching hands, worked convulsively. 
Her head drooped. The fight seemed 
to be all taken out of her. 


ORACE RAEBURN had not risen 

to his present station by mere luck. 

Among a score of other winning qual- 

ities, he was a shrewd judge of character. 

He read, unerringly, the girl’s attitude 

of hopeless defeat. And he pressed his 
advantage. 

“There, now,” he rumbled, slipping 
an arm around her. “Don’t you go get- 
ting unhappy. Brace up. It'll be all 
right. I’m not such a fossil old chap as 
you think. I’ll show you a mighty good 
time, and—” 

-“And—and Arthur can stay on here?” 
she sobbed. 

“Bless your dear heart, yes!’ boomed 
Raeburn, in delight. “Till doomsday, 
if he wants to.” 

She slipped away from his grasp, 
went shakily over to her desk and opened 
it again. Then, dabbing at her eyes with 
one hand, she sat down and opened her 
pad-book. 

“What are you doing?” asked Rae- 
burn, close behind her, and looking over 
her heaving shoulder as she fitted a sheet 
of paper into place and began to play 
nervously on the keys. 

“T’m—I’m surrendering,” she whis- 
pered, bashfully averting her head. 

Raeburn, over her shoulder, watched 
—at first in perplexity, then with a grin 
of appreciation—as she wrote her own 
name and address and proceeded to tran- 
scribe from her notes the mock letter he 
had dictated fifteen minutes earlier. 
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“‘Miss A. J. Leigh, 999 Bilankton 
Street; ” he read aloud slowly, repeating 
each word as her flying fingers pounded 
it on the page. “ ‘You are the dearest, 
daintiest, prettiest little girl I ever saw, 
and you've sure put the Indian Sign on 
me! I’ve been getting fonder and fonder 
of you for a couple of months. And you 
know it, too, for all you're so demure 
and proper. I am writing this to let you 
know that I know you know, and to tell 
you I want you to have dinner with me 
this evening, and go to a show some- 
where with me, afterward. You'll never 
be sorry you happened to make the hit 
of my life with me. I'll call for you in 
a taxi at seven.” 

She drew the sheet from the machine 
and laid it on the drawn-out extension- 
flap of her desk. Then, dipping a pen 
in the ink, she said, with a sorry little 
attempt of mimicking her usual office 
manner: 

“Ready for signature, sir.” 

Horace Raeburn burst into a laugh of 
appreciation. The wit of the thing, the 
delicate way of shov.ing him she was his, 
tickled him mightily. Her quaintly orig- 
inal manner of yielding made him ten- 
fold infatuated with her. 

“Signature, eh?” he laughed, delight- 
edly, entering into the spirit of the thing, 
and fondly patting her on the shoulders 
as he leaned over her. “You bet! I only 
wish I could sign sucha letter every day.” 

He sprawled his name across the foot 
of the page. 

“T’ll keep that forever as a souvenir 
of the daintiest kid on earth!” he 
chuckled. 

“Wait!” she suggested, ever method- 
ical. “The ink’s still wet. You'll smear 
it. I’ll get a blotter.” 

She took the letter daintily by one 
corner, holding it far away from her, 
and crossed to his desk for a blotter. 
She wavered as she walked. He threw 
out an arm to support her. 

“T want a kiss, first,” he said. 

But she lurched, dizzily, and thrust 
forward her free hand against the desk, 
to steady herself. Her trained fingers 
struck against five of the electric buttons 
there, and pressed them hard. 

“A kiss, I said,” repeated Raeburn, 
unobservant. 
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Playfully, she eluded him, running 
around the desk. He made as though to 
follow. Then the door flew open. His 
office-boy stood on the threshold. 

“What the deuce do you 
roared the Manager. “Get out!” 

“Yes sir. You rang, sir,” faltered the 
boy. 

“T didn’t. Get out.” 

The boy stepped backward, colliding 
with a porter, who in turn was followed 
close by a clerk and a messenger. A 
special officer formed the intruders’ rear 
guard. The discipline, long since incul- 
cated into the staff by Mr. Horace Rae- 
burn, in the matter of swift response to 
bell-summonses, was excellent. 

“What’s the matter?” bellowed Rae- 
burn at sight of the small army. “Is 
there a fire?” 

“A fire?” shrieked Anne Leigh, and 
dashed terrified from the room before 
she could be stopped. 

But she came back. 


want ?” 


Y the time Raeburn had explained 
right blasphemously for the fourth 
time that he had not pushed any of the 
buttons, and by the time the invading 
host had jointly and severally and re- 
peatedly declared that each and all of 
their indicators had flashed the signal, 
““Manager’s Office,” the besiegers and the 
besieged came to a mutual agreement 
that the electric wires were out of order. 
And the visiting quintet departed. 

Then it was that Anne Leigh came 
into the room again. Her panic was 
quite cured. She was actually smiling 
at her foolish fears, as she picked up her 
hat and prepared to spear it into place. 

So pretty did she look as she smiled 
that Raeburn advanced upon her, fat 
arms outstretched, a smirk of adulation 
on his face. 

He bore down upon her like a charg- 
ing elephant. And he shrank back from 
her at almost the same instant, with a 
dolorous howl of pain and amaze, 
nursing a pudgy wrist into which a 
quarter-inch of hatpin had just pen- 
etrated. 

“You she-devil !” 

“Mr. Raeburn,” said Anne, as primly 
as an Elsie Dinsmore heroine, ‘“‘you for- 
get yourself.” 
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“You—you stabbed me! I believe you 
did it on purpose!” 

“IT most surely did,” she returned 
cheerily. “And if ever you try to lay one 
of your fingers on me again, I'll drive 
the pin full length into you. I hope you 
wont make me do it; it’s a good pin, and 
I’d hate to have to throw it away.” 

He stood gasping. Adjusting her hat 
carefully, in a vanity- 
box mirror she had 
just propped up on 
her desk, Anne 
took advantage of 
the man’s brief 
dumbness to say: 

f “I’m sorry I 
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I didn’t run far—only into the clerks’ 
room. I happened to see an envelope 
and fountain pen and a stamp there. 
So I enveloped that letter of yours 
and addressed it to myself, in a friend’s 
care, and dropped it down the mail-chute 
in the hall. Wasn’t it a nice way to dis- 
pose of the disgusting thing?” 

Again she smiled up at the purple and 
gasping Manager. 

“You see,” she confided, almost coo- 
ingly, “I’m going to have it pho- 
tographed. And I’m going to address 
one of the photo’s to the head of the firm 
here, and another to your poor wife, and 
another to the editor of City Gossipings.” 

Raeburn made a wordless sound, after 
the manner of one who seeks, through a 

set of swollen tonsils, to gobble like a 
very sick turkey. 

“Oh, don’t be worried,” 
A she soothed. “I’m only 
going to address the 
photo’s to 
those peo- 

ple. I’m 
not go- 

ing to 

send 
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THE FEAR OF THE JOB 


them. That is,” she added, with con- 
scientious effort at accuracy, “I’m not 
going to send any of them unless Arthur 
Wayne should happen to lose his job 
during the next few years—or should 
have the job made so unpleasant for him 
as to make him resign—or shouldn’t be 
promoted as fast as he deserves. In such 
cases as those, of course, I’d feel it was 
my duty to—” 

“Blackmail!” he coughed, apoplec- 
tically. 

“Oh, what an ugly, wg/y word!” she 
reproved him. “Good fight, Mr. Rae- 
burn. I’m going home now. I’m afraid 
I’ll be an hour or so late in the morn- 
ing. I’ve got to stop, on the way here, 
to get that letter photographed. But I’ll 
be as quick as I can. Would you like 
one of the copies? I’m sorry I can’t give 
you the original. I’m going to leave that 
in my brother’s charge. He’s a lawyer, 
you know. And—and thank you se much 
for lifting the Fear of the Job, forever 
and forever, from Arthur Wayne and 
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me. It’s dear of you! 


‘- WHOLE armful of tremendous 

things have happened to-day,” an- 
nounced Wayne, in joyous excitement, 
when he called at Anne’s boarding-house 
one evening just a week before the 
wedding and just a week after she had 
left the firm’s employ. “I’m going to 
tell them to you in their order. All 
ready ?” 

“Ready and trying to wait in meek 
patience,” said Anne. 

“Mr. Raeburn’s a_ brick,” began 
Wayne. “I told him about our engage- 
ment to-day. I told him you wanted me 
to. And. he was so surprised.and de- 
lighted! He said I could have an extra 
week off for a wedding trip, and—don’t 
faint !—he offered of his own accord to 
give me a ten-dollar raise, beginning 
next month. Of his own accord, mind 
you? It’s a joy to work for such a 
man.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” solemnly agreed Anne. 
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“And I honestly believe, from some- 
thing he said,” went on Arthur joyously, 
“that he means to give us a wedding 
present.” 

“If he does,” answered the girl, “I'll 
throw it into the river with my own 
hands.” 

But she wisely neglected to say it 
aloud. Instead, she asked demurely: 

“Ts that the whole ‘armful’ of things 
that happened, or is—” . 

“No,” he answered gayly. “I told you 
I was going to repeat them in their 
order. There’s one left—the biggest ; 
I’ve kept it hidden, up my sleeve. You 
know Dick Hyland, of the Curtis-Bayne 
Company? He asked me to lunch with 
him to-day. And when I got to the 
restaurant, who do you think was at the 
table with Dick?” 

“President 
promptly. 

“If you’re going to be flippant,” he 
replied with terrible severity, “I'll shove 
this wonderful piece of news back in my 
sleeve and—” 

“T’m sorry,” she said humbly. “And 
I’ll try not to be disappointed if the 
mysterious Otl.er Man at the table wasn’t 
anybody but Mr. Bryan.” 

“If I had a home,” proclaimed Wayne, 
sternly, “I should leave you at once and 
go to it. I shouldn’t waste any more 
time talking to such a frivolous young 
person. I shouldn’t even stop here long 
enough to tell you that the man with 
Dick Hyland was Ahasuerus L. Curtis, 
senior member of Curtis-Bayne. I 
shouldn’t bother to mention to you that 
he offered me fifteen dollars a week 
more than Raeburn’s paying me, and 
that I’ve accepted it and that I’m going 
to work for him the day we get back 
from our honeymoon. This is the chance 
of a lifetime for me. Aren’t you glad?” 

“Glad?” she murmured, almost in 
awe. “Glad? Of course I’m glad. 
Gladder than I can say, or than you’d 
understand. It’s— it’s providential, 
Arthur.” 


Wilson!” she said 
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They occupied one settee in Mrs. Carroll's living-room and in perfect 
harmony agreed that woman is a slave to her own pettiness, vanity, frivol- 
ity and a great many other qualities enumerated in the thirteenth volume. 








W omen! 


A humorous story 


By Ida M. Evans 


book-agent — a 

youngish, handsome, 
|| amiable-looking man 
\——— of blond and dapper grace- 
fulness, shrewd blue eyes, large cream- 
colored teeth, a honeyed tongue and a 
smart fitted gray topcoat—rang Me- 
linda Loomis’ front door-bell just as she 
was making the last of her boarders’ beds 
and was about to transfer her thoughts 
and energy to a gelatin-and-banana salad 
for those boarders’ luncheon — though 
in Oldetown everyone except Sadie Fane, 
the pretty, fastidious young music- 
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teacher, called it just lunch. 

It was a crowded morning 
for Melinda— not that any of 
her mornings were exactly leisurely; but 
on this one she had hardly had time 
to twist up decently her graying, sandy 
hair. So she curtly said “No, thanks,” 
and shut the door with such dispatch 
that she. nipped off a dulcet description 
of “Woman as a Sex” and almost 
snipped off a calf-bound corner of an 
extended volume on that cryptic sub- 
ject. 

And then she forgot him—right away, 
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even while her father, reading the morn- 
ing Tribune by the sunniest window of 
the dining-room, was murmuring a wist- 
ful inquiry as to how much he would 
have asked for a complete morocco set of 
Henry George, a sociological tidbit for 
which the old gentleman had yearned for 
twenty years; though he had never 
yearned hard enough—as Melinda some- 
times mildly hinted and he remorsefully 
admitted—to save his pension money and 
buy it, but always frittered away that 
monthly testimonial from his country in 
dollars and half-dollars and dimes, for 
single volumes or pamphlets or tracts of 
the latest populistic, progressive and 
pacificist propaganda. 

But Melinda herself had other uses 
for her leisure and money than literature 
or literature-distributers. As she often 
sighed, keeping boarders took more of 
a person’s time and gave less return 
than any other trade she’d ever heard of. 
And just now it happened that she 
needed time and cash more than ever be- 
fore in all her busy, flustered life. As she 
bustled through the dining-room to the 
kitchen beyond, she glanced at a heap 
of navy-blue poplin on a chair. It was 
a hasty glance, but it was the luminous, 
furtively happy glance that a woman 
bestows on only one set of clothes—wed- 
ding clothes. 

And at the luncheon table, when Mrs. 
Jocelyn, a much-massaged, querulous 
widow, rather sniffed at the gelatin 
salad, Melinda wore the unhearing, .un- 
caring expression of one whose thoughts 
are far away. Whereat Mrs. Jocelyn 
sniffed again and sought the eye of Mrs. 
Downs across the table, and thereupon 
both ladies turned sniffy side-glances 
toward a small, silent man sitting at the 
right of Melinda’s father. 

Very little cared Melinda Loomis for 
those sniffs—though three months be- 
fore, she might have been troubled. But 
now she dished out that salad with an 
aloof air of “Eat it or leave it!” She 
was a flustered-looking, unbeautiful, 
middle-aged woman, and her love-affair 
was neither young and tinged with that 
pink which is-romance’s own, nor fla- 
vored with that purple which is passion’s. 
Jonathan Burry, a fourth cousin of her 
father’s, had boarded with them some 
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fourteen years before he decided that 
his prospects entitled him to ask Me- 
linda to marry him. He was a small, 
middle-aged man who had filled pre- 
scriptions at Oldetown’s leading drug- 
store so long that his face had wrinkled 
into what seemed a_ pharmaceutical 
scrawl. But romance lies in the mind of 
the romance-desirer rather than in the 
eye of the sniffy beholder. Jonathan had 
shyly promised Melinda that if a new 
lubricant concocted by him sold as well 
as he hoped, they would have their own 
five-passenger. After years of keeping 
boarders, Melinda’s heart beat excitedly 
at such a prospect. 

So, with a happy vigor of movement, 
she whisked away the luncheon dishes 
while Mrs. Jocelyn was still dawdling 
over her coffee—much to that lady’s 
wrath—whisked them into a dishpan, 
washed them with a negligent flurry 
quite unlike her old conscientious slow- 
ness, and with sewing-basket and blue 
poplin settled herself on the cool front 
porch for a pleasurable afternoon’s 
work covering button-molds for her wed- 
ding dress. 

Immediately, however, her full, pleas- 
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ant face took on a slight cloud of appre- 
hension. Anne Gilsey turned in at the 
gate. 

Now, Anne and Melinda were old 
friends, excellent friends. Melinda loved 
Anne and respected her. They had gone 
to school together. Ed Gilsey, Anne’s 
husband, owned the drug-store where 
Jonathan had filled prescriptions for so 
many years that he had forgotten the 
number. Melinda knew everything in 
Anne’s life—back to her first bride’s- 
tears when Ed crossly refused to 
give up his pipe; she knew everything in 
Anne’s trim cottage, even to the loose 
handle on her oldest bureau; she knew 
Anne’s wardrobe down to the last mend- 
ed cotton stocking, and as soon as she 
recognized the shirtwaist which Anne 
wore, she knew right away that this 
would be a visitation and not a visit. 

Some women wear out their old 
clothes; some give them away; some 
throw them away. Gentle, prim 
Anne Gilsey belonged to none of these 
three normal classes. She saved hers 
religiously, and at intervals brought 
them forth and righteously wore them, 
perhaps to flay her soul as Hindu 
seers flay their brown backs. | 
This afternoon she wore a Y 
knife-plaited, bishop-sleeved 
shirtwaist of the table-cloth 
material that every woman 
in America purchased about 
the year 1902. The table- 
clothing proved to be almost’ 
as durable as galvanized roof- 
ing, but most of the pur- 
chasers had the strength of 
mind to discard the waist 
as soon as the glory that was 
bishop sleeves gave way to 
the drooping kimono. Mrs. 
Bracy long after  con- 
fessed that she purposely 
spilled ink on hers, and Mrs. 
Brown owned up to premed- 
itated mildew. Mrs. Helders 
advised Melinda that the 
damask stuff was just fine 
for absorbing dust, and Me- 
linda straightway cut hers 
up. But not Anne. And 
Melinda noticed that Anne 
wore this waist only when 
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she was sadly convinced of the vanity 
of life in general. 

“Why don’t you throw it away?” she 
demanded now. 

Anne sat down in the carpet-backed 
rocker opposite and defensively smoothed 
a row of knife-plaits plaited some thir- 
teen years before. 

“It is a perfectly good waist,”—prim- 
ly. “Anyway, clothes are not the most 
important thing in life.” 

“IT suppose they’re not,” Melinda 
agreed pleasantly. “My! I cut that too 
small.” And she searched for a larger 
oblong of poplin. 

Anne watched her with sad eyes. 

It irritated Melinda. She knew that 
Ed was well, that the drug business was 
picking up in spite of the war, and that 
Anne’s last batch of cucumber pickles 
had turned out much better than she ex- 
pected. Knowing Anne, she apprehen- 
sively hoped— 

Anne promptly slew the hope. 

“Do you know, Melinda,” she began 
sadly, “I’ve been thinking we women of 
Oldetown don’t get all we should out of 
life.” 

Melinda’s apprehension deepened to 
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In her heart she didn’t blame Ed Gilsey for playing solitaire back 
of the drug-store three nights a week while Anne 
thought he worked on the books. 
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uneasiness. Anne was a dear, sweet 
woman, but she was a confirmed phi- 
lanthropist ; and you never can tell, Me- 
linda often reflected, what a philan- 
thropist will think of. Not long ago 
Anne had coaxed the women of Oldetown 
into a Kind Words Club, with a five- 
cent fine for every unkind word spoken 
by one member of another. Financially, 
the Club was a success; and as a result 
the Baptist church bloomed in a new ver- 
dant velvet carpet. But when the Club 
disbanded, in a screaming, hysterical 
mélée of taunts, fines and threats of dam- 
age suits for unkind words unwisely kept 
on record, not mahy women of the town 
were speaking to each other, the velvet 
carpet was an eyesore and Oldetown 
shivered and shrank under an avalanche 
of bitterness. Melinda herself, being im- 
pulsive of tongue, had lost most of her 
savings and her boarders. 

Time had somewhat lessened the ill 
feeling, and Mrs. Jocelyn and Mrs. 
Downs had recently brought back their 
trunks—because, Melinda was coldly 


aware, she served the best bread pudding 
in town, and every boarding-house in 
town served bread pudding regularly. 


She took them back because she needed 
their money for wedding clothes. But 
she had never quite forgiven Anne for 
the mess, and now she said pointedly: “Is 
it true that Mrs. Brown has built a nine- 
foot, tight board fence between her back 
yard and the Helders?”’ 

Anne’s thin, gentle lips tightened. “I 
guess it is,’"—coldly. “It is perfectly dis- 
graceful! And it is what started me to 
thinking—” 

“Anne, please don’t,” uneasily urged 
Melinda, dropping a button. 

“thinking and wondering what 
could be done,” continued Anne with the 
gentle persistency that made nine church 
sociables out of ten in Oldetown register 
success. 

“Don’t, Anne,” begged Melinda, un- 
easily dropping another button. 

“If our minds were occupied with 
something worth while,” said Anne, gen- 
erously including herself, “we wouldn’t 
talk about eachother. But we fall back 
on petty gossip because we have nothing 
else to fall back on.” 

The argument was excellent. In fact, 
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Melinda herself not long before had 
said precisely the same thing to her 
father and Jonathan Burry. But she 
intuitively—warned by experience—dis- 
trusted any argument put forth by Anne 
Gilsey, and it was uneasily and reluctant- 
ly that she admitted: “Yes, I’ve thought 
of that myself.” 

Afterward Melinda was astounded to 
hear that Anne reported that this remark 
influenced her and in a way inspired the 
whole stormy affair. But at the time 
Anne merely said: “I was sure you'd 
agree with me. And I’ve lain awake 
nights trying to think of some uplifting 
plan.” 

wouldn’t _ bother, 
couraged Melinda. 

“But I can’t think of anything— 
though the other day I read that a sincere 
desire is a sort of a magnet or divining 
wand that puts you in tune—I can’t just 
repeat it, but it meant that if your de- 
sires are right and proper and in har- 
mony—well, if you’re in harmony with 
what you ought to be in harmony with, 
you'll get what you want. It was an 
awfully inspiring thought,”—pensively, 
—‘‘but I couldn’t exactly understand it.” 

Melinda didn’t answer. She was ab- 
stractedly wondering if so much but- 
ton trimming would make her dress too 
fussy. ; 

And then both women forgot the topic 
under discussion. For Sadie Fane tripped 
by, in a new sky-blue taffeta frock that 
exactly matched. her young, insouciant 
sky-blue eyes. 

“And it’s the third new dress she’s had 


Anne,” dis- 


‘in two months,” said Anne disapprov- 


ingly. 

“T know it,” said Melinda enviously. 
She liked and disliked to see Sadie trip 
by. The pretty music-teacher was youth 
incarnate, and as refreshing to the eyes 
as a pink opal, but she always made Me- 
linda more conscious of her own un- 
beautiful, flustered middle age. 

Anne harked back to her grievance. 
“Now, look at her! If the child had 
something to occupy her mind instead of 
clothes—” 

“She’s got twenty-six music schol- 
ars,” objected Melinda. 

“And every cent she gets from the 
twenty-six goes on her back,” sighed 
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Anne. “And also every cent her poor 
old mother can scrimp for her. Some- 
thing must be done! If I could only 
think of an uplifting—” 

Melinda’s face hardened. “I wouldn’t, 
Anne,”’—crisply. 

Then presently Anne went home to 
get Ed’s supper, and Melinda happily 
folded away the poplin and thought little 
more of the matter—though, as she 
mourned afterward, if she’d remem- 
bered that ‘Woman as a Sex,” she might 
have had sense enough to try to maneuver 
Anne into paying a promised visit to her 
sister in Galena and so warded off the 
troubles. But she didn’t remember, and 
she mournfully admitted that if she had 
remembered, she might not have had 
sense enough to guess what would hap- 
pen. 


EXT morning at eleven o’clock Anne 

burst into Melinda’s kitchen in a 
way so unlike her usual gentle, prim 
entrance that Melinda stared at her in 
surprise and never even noticed that 
while Anne had on the knife-plaited old 
waist, she also wore her best vici kid 
slippers, usually reserved for sociables. 
Melinda guessed an accident right away. 
But Anne cried excitedly: 

“Melinda Loomis! Do you remember 
my telling you yesterday’ about what I 
read in a New Mind magazine about 
being in tune with the higher avenues of 
the soul? Melinda! I must have been in 
tune all the time and didn’t know it; 
all of us must have been getting in tune, 
because this morning I’ve been offered 
the most glorious chance to develop my 
latent possibilities, a// the latent possibil- 
ities of us Oldetown women.” 


Bewildered and amazed, Melinda ab- 


stractedly put back into a hot oven a 
cherry pie which she had just taken out. 
“What on earth, Anne Gilsey, are you 
talking about?” 

“Hasn’t he called on you yet with 
those wonderful volumes? All about 
women—” 

“That book-agent?” 

“No! That representative of the New 
Ink Publishing Company! Melinda, the 
inspirational paragraphs that I’ve just 
listened to—” 

“Oh, my goodness!” wailed Melinda. 
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“What am I baking this pie twice for? 
And now it’s all scorched !” 

“Never mind pies, Melinda. I want 
every woman of Oldetown to meet at my 
house this afternoon, and together we 
will read and digest all this wonderful 
course, and we will all get different 
views of life, and the town will be a 
different town, and our ideals will grow, 
and—” 

Melinda demurred. “I never did care 
much about reading,” she confessed. 
“And I’m awful busy, Anne. The sew- 
ing I’ve got to do! I don’t feel like 
marrying a man with only two tucked 
corset-covers to my name.” 

Over Anne’s thin, prim face swept a 
peculiar look. Melinda didn’t remember 
ever before having received such a look 
from Anne. And Anne said, thought- 
fully: “I should think, Melinda, that of 
us all you’d be the most anxious to 
snatch any chance for development! If 
Jonathan makes a lot of money with that 
lubricant—well, being the wife of a 
well-to-do man isn’t just the same as 
keeping boarders.” 

Melinda’s full face reddened. Secretly 
she herself had pondered that. But she 
didn’t thank Anne for thinking the 
same. “I’m busy,”—coldly. 

Anne looked at her grievingly. And 
Anne had the disarming humility that 
is part of innate, genuine philanthropy. 
Presently she said, very gently and ap- 
pealingly: ‘Please come and help me 
get the others to come, Melinda! That 
Kind Words Club was a terrible mis- 
take, and it was my mistake, and I feel 
terrible because so many women wont 
speak. I want to start something to off- 
set it and make things pleasant again. 
And only seven or eight got mad at you, 
and if you and I can get them interested 
in something intellectual, I know all 
hard feelings will melt away!” 

Somehow you could never withstand 
Anne Gilsey when she pleaded. Melinda 
was ‘satisfied with her own life at the 
time, and she had a premonition that it 
was well to let well enough alone. And 
in her heart she didn’t blame Ed Gilsey 
for playing solitaire back of the drug- 
store three nights a week while Anne 
thought he worked on the books; Jon- 
athan had told Melinda. But she 
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The room fairly tingled with uncordiality. 


yielded. “I’m sure I'd like to see us all 
on good terms again,” said Melinda, sin- 
cerely. 


OWEVER, when she entered Anne’s 
prim little parlor that afternoon, 

she very much doubted Anne’s wisdom. 
It was filled with women. By-some hook 
or crook, cajolery or plea, Anne had got 
them there. (No church sociable that 
Anne engineered ever ran short of cake 
or coffee.) But it was an uncordial 
gathering. The room fairly tingled 
with uncordiality. Mrs. Helders turned 
a haughty black broadcloth shoulder 
toward Mrs. Brown, who once had said 
that Mrs. Helders was more of an old 
hen than any of her Wyandottes. In re- 
turn Mrs. Brown turned a chilly thin 
profile toward Mrs. Helders, who once 
had said that Mrs. Brown’s complexion 
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exactly matched 
her _ variegated 
zinnia bed. Mrs. 
Bracy simply 
didn’t see Mrs. 
Jowell, who once 
had _ remarked 
that Bracy & 
Company’s coal- 
scales were 
nearly as short as 
Mrs. Bracy’s little 
turned-up _ nose. 
And Mrs. Jowell 
was busy over- 
looking young 
Mrs. Carroll, 
who once _ had 
laughed that 
Luke Jowell cer- 
tainly had earned 
all the money he 
married his wife 
for. Melinda her- 
self, though she 
sent an impartial 
“Good after- 
noon” around the 
room, acquired a 
slight constraint 
of expression at 
meeting certain 
eyes. 

Anne fluttered 
around like a 
nervous little wren placating a flock of 
belligerent sparrows. 

And then the book-agent, Alfred 
Alferson, breezed in with an armful of 
books — beautiful books, gold-edged, 
half calf, half rich, red silk. He had a 
pleasant manner. (Otherwise he would 
not have been on the New Ink Com- 
pany’s pay-roll.) Lovingly laying the 
books on Anne’s mahogany center-table, 
he began an interesting, brilliant, elo- 
quent, instructive, agreeable talk. (Sev- 
eral bright men belonging to the New 
Ink Company, the president, cashier, 
efficiency expert, publicity committee 
and most of the directors, had worked 
many concentrative hours that this talk 
of their agents might rightfully claim 
all those essential adjectives. ) 

Mr. Alferson swiftly and tactfully 
elucidated woman’s position of yore, at 
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present and to come. He gave a brief 
biography of Eve, Lilith, Juno, the 
Queen of Sheba, Galatea, Victoria, Cres- 
sida, Sarah Jennings and Frances Wil- 
lard. He paid a royal tribute of admira- 
tion to Portia, paid a conservative 
tribute to Catherine of Russia, eulogized 
Rosa Bonheur, sighed over La Pucelle, 
referred delicately to Nell Gwynne and 
Camille, referred distastefully to Mme. 
Pompadour and harems, lauded Mrs. 
Pankhurst, commended John Wesley’s 
mother, counted Brigham Young’s wives, 
gave statistics of the per cent of farmers’ 
wives who go insane, told the name of 
the first woman mayor in the United 
States, and the number of policewomen, 
showed some sad photographs of women 
prisoners on their way to Siberia, berated 
child labor, read an ode to the Land of 
Wild Honey, avowed passionately that 
modern fashions, far from being im- 
moral as some affirmed, were esthetically 
moral, and ended by complimenting all 
present on their charming little city and 
prophesying what a united band of 
noble, superior, determined women could 
do for it. 

At this last several looked away from 
each other. But Anne drew 
a long, exalted breath. The 
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Vol. VIII—“Woman, the Beautiful.” 

Vol. IX—“Woman and Love.” 

Vol. X—“Woman Trammeled by 
Domesticity.” 

Vol. XI—“Woman Ennobled by Do- 
mesticity.” 

Vol. XII—“Innate Truth of 
Woman.” 

Vol. XIII—‘Innate 
Woman.” 

Vol. XIV—“Heights to Which 
Woman May Climb.” 

Vol. XV—“Depths to Which Woman 
May Fall.” 

Vol. XVI—“Coquetry of Woman.” 

Vol. XVII—‘‘Woman’s Slavery.” 

Vol. XVIII—“Woman’s Royalty.” 

Vol. XIX—“‘What Every Woman 
Should Know.” 

Vol. XX—“Mme. © de 
Beauty Secrets.” 

Having finished, Mr. Alferson looked 
around with the glad, good smile of one 
who has brought blessed tidings. As one 
woman, the room smiled back. Even 
Melinda afterward acknowledged that 
she had never before realized how im- 
portant women are to the world. 

Simultaneously, led rapturously by 


Falsity of 


Maintenon’s 





talk was certainly a tonic. 
Even those who looked away 
sat more alertly in their 
chairs, and sparkling eyes 
evidenced the deep draught 
from the Pierian spring. A 
mixed drink usually brings a 
sparkle to the eye. 

Then Mr. Alferson read 
the titles of the books: 

Vol. I—‘‘Woman as a 


Sex.” 

Vol. IIL—‘‘Woman’s 
Rights.” , 

Vol. I1I—“‘Woman’s Priv- 
ileges.” 


Vol. [V—‘‘Woman’s Priv- 
ileges Denied.” 

Vol. V—*“*Woman’s Unap- 
preciated Dower of Spiritu- 
ality.” 

Vol. VI—‘‘Woman, the 
Perfect Work of Nature.” 














Vol. VII—“Woman, the 


Martyr.” constantly 


“Why, I’ve noticed that even Mrs. Jocelyn carries a volume around 


pores over it. Aind she isn’t at all the intellectual type.” 
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their hostess, all moved toward the 
center-table. And Melinda had to admit 
to herself that perhaps little prim Anne 
was wiser than anyone had thought. 
For. Mrs. Helders, reaching for 
“‘Woman, the Perfect Work of Nature,” 
collided with Mrs. Brown, reaching for 
“Woman Ennobled by Domesticity,” 
and both erstwhile enemies exchanged 
constrained smiles. Mr. Alferson 
handed ‘Woman and Love” to Sadie 
Fane, whose sky-blue eyes dilated with 
interest. 

Mrs. Jowell inquired the price of the 
set. 

“Five dollars down, and five a month 
—only!” impressively informed Mr. 
Alferson. 

“M-h!” said several. 
said, ‘““H-m!” 

“And I am sure that is a very small 
sum, considering the incalculable benefit 
we'll derive!” enthused Anne Gilsey. 

There was a pause. Dapper, blond 


Several others 


Mr. Alferson waited with a waiting, 
winning smile. 

Mrs. Jowell suggested, rather diffi- 
dently, that they might band together on 
a set; Mr. Alferson’s smile lost luster, 


and his eyes chilled. 

“Oh !”—in a pained voice. “Though 
of course, ladies, if you feel that way—”’ 

Mrs. Bracy did not feel that way— 
when Mrs. Jowell suggested it! “I 
prefer a set all my own,’— indignantly, 
—“if I buy at all!” 

Luster flowed back to Mr. Alferson’s 
smile. In a low voice he confided to Mrs. 
Bracy that there is a certain spiritual 
satisfaction in owning one’s own books. 

But Mrs. Jenkins plaintively dis- 
agreed. “‘Surely it isn’t necessary for 
each one to buy! Anyway,we ought to be 
saving money on account of the war. And 
I don’t read much, though I ought to 
keep up with the children, especially 
Eddie, who has just been promoted into 
the eighth grade. Let’s club !”—brightly. 

There was an audible silence. Mrs. 
Brown whispered to Mrs. Bracy: “I 
wish you’d seen some magazines I lent 
her! She let the children cut the pictures 
out!” Mrs. Bracy whispered back: 
“Don’t tell me! I wisk you’d seen a 
cook-book I lent her! Dog-eared—pages 
smeared with jelly and candy! H’m! 
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I see myself paying out good money for 
books for these Jenkins young-ones to 
maul!” With his face turned from Mrs. 
Jenkins, Mr. Alferson murmured that it 
certainly was a crime to let kids ruin 
good bindings. 

In the end, most of those present 
signed—Anne first, of course, and 
eagerly; then young Mrs. Carroll, who 
had not been married very long and 
needed books badly because her new 
fumed-birch bookcase was almost empty. 

But Sadie Fane did not buy. Not 
pretty Sadie! She giggled that she knew 
lots better places to put a five-dollar bill 
than a bookshelf, and her sky-blue eyes 
sank pensively to her slim, pretty feet. 

Her mother, a little, old-fashioned 
woman with peaked chin and eyes of 
skimmed-milk blue, smiled fond appro- 
bation of Sadie’s wit and gazed ador- 
ingly at those small, chic feet. 

Nor did’ Mrs. Jenkins buy. She 
wavered for several earnest minutes, and 
then guessed brightly she could just dip 
into the others’ sets—because on account 
of the children she didn’t have much 
time to read, anyway. She knew they 
wouldn’t mind lending her a volume now 
and then! 

A grim expression traversed the room. 
But no one had the courage to deny her, 
and Anne said right away: “Of course, 
Mrs. Jenkins!” 

Melinda bought, though. She tried to 
wriggle out, but Anne’s persuasiveness 
quashed wriggling. “Melinda! Such a 
chance to grow mentally!” 

“I’ve got just three dollars, Anne,”— 
desperately. ‘And I wont have a cent 
more till the boarders pay next week.” 

“Dear Melinda, I’ll lend you two dol- 
lars,’’—in a whisper. 

“And I’d planned for blue shoes to 
match my blue poplin, and a pair of 
gloves—” 

“Oh, 
clothes 


What 
with 


Melinda! 
compared 


are mere 
intellectual 
growth? And”’—in lower whisper— 
“look!” Melinda looked. . Together, 
Mrs. Jowell and Mrs. Jocelyn were 
amicably delving into “Depths to Which 
Woman May Fall.” Now, not long 
back, Mrs. Jocelyn’s fingers-and Mrs. 
Jowell’s hair (labeled a switch by the 
former) had been in closer conjunction 
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than civilized people— But there were 
some incidents of the Kind Words Club 
that all labored not to recall. 

“T don’t know as I could make the 
payments,” said Melinda — weakly, 
though. 

“Nonsense! Jonathan will make thou- 
sands off that lubricant, and you will be 
married before the third payment is 
due,” insinuated Anne. 

Melinda flushed. “I don’t like to do 
anything like that.” 

“For the good of all of us,’ 
urged Anne. 

“Oh—I s’pose so.” Mr. Alferson 
smiled winsomely as Melinda yielded. 





’ 


wistfully 


HEREUPON  Olde- 
town entered upon 
the literariest period 
of its history. 

In the next three 
weeks, the women of 
that town fairly 
gorged on things lit- 
erary. Petty feuds were forgotten. 
Trivial differences were put away. Anne 
Gilsey went around with a look of ex- 
altation on her prim, gentle face. To 
her it was a very Renaissance. 

Worrying over the payments kept 
Melinda from being quite so uplifted, 
she confessed to Anne—who reproached 
her and authoritatively told her to read 
the third chapter of the first volume. 
Melinda obeyed—burning a kettle of red 
raspberry jam while she did it—and read 
that worrying is the greatest weakness of 
the sex, that in many cases indulged in 
habitually, it has absolutely barred the 
way to the serene higher paths which all 
women should tread, and it should be 
abandoned at all costs. So she tried to 
abandon it. But when Jonathan Burry 
quizzically crinkled his already crinkled 
face over the red calf-and-silk heap of 
enlightenment, she impulsively told him 
that she was trying to improve herself 
to be the proper wife of a well-to-do 
man, and at once Jonathan dropped 
“Woman’s Privileges” as though it 
burned his fingers and looked at 
Melinda with so uneasy a look that 
somehow she got the impression that he 
had just got the impression that she was 
marrying him for his money. It wor- 








ried her so that she cut her sleeves upside 
down and wasted two yards of poplin, 
and then had no money to buy more. 
Somehow after that the chapter on worry 
exasperated her. She told Anne so. 

But Anne was too busy to listen. She 
had stopped in on her way to Mrs. 
Brown’s to discuss “‘Woman’s Unappre- 
ciated Dower of Spirituality,” which 
both women had agreed was the most 
instructive of the set. And somehow 
Melinda got the impression, from Anne’s 
aloof, rather superior look, that Mrs, 
Gilsey was overweeningly conscious of 
her own Dower and rather held Melinda 
to be lacking in appreciation. 

However, Melinda ungrudgingly gave 
Anne due credit when a week later Mrs. 
Bracy, Mrs. Jowell, Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Helders occupied one settee in 
Mrs. Carroll’s living-room and in per- 
fect harmony agreed that woman is a 
slave to her own pettiness, vanity, 
frivolity and a great many other qual- 
ities enumerated in the thirteenth vol- 
ume. 

Having sat on the same settee, Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Helders found them- 
selves harmonious enough to enter each 
other’s parlors. Anne was jubilant 
when they met at Mrs. Brown’s the 
following week to digest “Innate Truth 
of Woman,” and Mrs. Helders was 
there to read for the assembly. And 
when the digestion was not completed 
till another week and it was decided to 
meet at Mrs. Helders’, Anne was more 
jubilant, for Mrs. Brown attended as 
placidly as though no nine-foot fence 
had ever gone up to separate her from 
that abode. 

Mr. Alferson came back to town sev- 
eral times, trying to sell a set to those 
who had not bought, and he was kind 
enough to attend their meetings and 
read aloud in his dulcet voice. 

“And I really believe Sadie Fane is 
getting interested,” Anne jubilated to 
Melinda. ‘Did you see yesterday how 
earnestly she listened when he read that 
‘beauty is too precious a thing to be 
cheapened by tawdry fashion, incongru- 
ous gewgaws or color-clashing trinkets. 
It should be guarded by the sacred veil 
of ethereality—’ ” 

Melinda interrupted, impolitely and 
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thoughtfully: “Yes, I—I did notice. 
Jonathan says he is a married man and 
has two children.” 

“Ts that so?” abstractedly returned 
Anne. “Melinda, weren’t you impressed 
with that wonderful thought, ‘Ah! Soul- 
essence! Why cannot we garner it?” 

“T didn’t hear it.” 

“Melinda!” — in 
could you miss it?” , 

Melinda hurriedly defended herself. 
She had been trying to figure why her 
poplin dress didn’t look altogether like 
the picture in the fashion-book from 
which she copied it. 

“Melinda, really, I thought you had 
more ambition!” There was more than 
a hint of disgust in Anne’s prim ex- 
clamation. ‘Why, I’ve noticed that even 
Mrs. Jocelyn carries a volume around 
constantly and pores over it. And she 
isn’t at all the intellectual type.” 

“It’s volume twenty,” said Melinda 
rather shortly. “ ‘Mme. de Maintenon’s 
Beauty Secrets.’ And it’s mine. She 
didn’t buy a set for herself. And— 
neither did Mrs. Downs.” 


“How 


reproach. 


OR some reason—perhaps for several, 

for she was busy—Melinda missed 
three meetings. And in three meetings 
a band of improvement-bent women can 
go far. Melinda was astounded at the 
stride that had been taken. The last 
time that she attended, beautiful, inspir- 
ing thoughts had been discussed in an 
eager, pupil-like attitude. But that was 
changed. There was still the eagerness, 
but it was not pupil-like. And at first 
Melinda could hardly disintegrate the 
eager talk, the very riot of eager talk, 
that shook the chandelier of Mrs. 
Jowell’s parlor. 

“Woman ennobled by domesticity—” 
one high voice was crying. 

“It can’t be done!” vowed Mrs. 
Jowell. “How can potato-paring en- 
noble a woman, I’d like to know?” 

“That’s what I say!” cried Mrs. 
Bracy. “And I told Tom Bracy this 
morning to try poaching his own eggs 
and see if they suited him.” 

“I’ve simply ruined by finger-nails 
washing skillets!” cried Mrs. Carroll. 
“And no man has a right to ask that of 
a woman.” 














“It can’t be done,” vowed Mrs. Jowell. “How can 
potato-paring ennoble a woman, I’d like to know!” 


“Ask!” sneered Mrs. Helders. “Why, 
a man will ask anything of a woman! 
You know there was another man in love 
with me when Bert Helders married 
me, and last week I read he was elected 
to Congress—” 

Then Anne’s prim, tense voice shrilled 
above the clatter. “Did you write that 
article you promised on Feminism, Mrs. 
Brown?” 

Mrs. Brown’s reply rang back like a 
gunshot. “No! I got to thinking after 
I went home! Way should I write on 
Feminism? Do men waste time writing 
on Menism? No! They do not! They 
just go ahead and do as they please!” 

“That’s right!” cried several. “I 
never thought of it before, but. it’s 
true!” 

“Of course it’s true!” — bitterly. 
“Why, ‘Woman’s Privileges Denied’ 
tells the whole awful story! We're de- 
nied everything! From birth! We're 
denied the privilege of choosing our par- 
ents, or noses, or nationality, or com- 
plexions—” 

Mrs. Jenkins broke in firmly. “Maybe 
that’s all true. And if I wanted to, I 
could tell of several times when Mr. 
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Jenkins hasn’t treated me the way he 
should. But I am sure that my son 
Eddie will be different from most 
men—” 

“Don’t hope!” pessimistically threw 
in Mrs. Downs. “When I married 
Jim Downs, his mother told me I was 
getting a prince! And what did he do 
with me?” Mrs. Downs must have been 
made incautious by Melinda’s past ab- 
sences, for she added tragically: “Put 
me and my child in a miserable fourth- 
rate boarding-house !” 

Melinda’s face got red. But Mrs. 
Downs hastily apologized. “You know, 
Melinda, I didn’t mean anything per- 
sonal !” 

“Don’t be hurt, Melinda,” also urged 
Anne Gilsey in quick aside. “She didn’t 
mean it the way it sounded.” 

“I’m not hurt,”—-shortly. 

But a few days later Melinda owned 
to herself that she was both hurt and 
startled. Anne stopped at the Loomis 
front porch and sniffed because Melinda 
was still fussing over the blue poplin. 
And she insinuated that Melinda was 


silly to want to get married. 
Melinda looked quietly at Anne a 


moment and then said absently: “Do 
you remember that you and your mother 
sat up till two in the morning embroid- 
ering the front panel on your wedding 
dress? And how you cried because you 
were short a medallion, and your father 
had to go to Galena to get one that 
matched ?” 

Involuntarily Anne smiled in gentle 
reminiscence. But immediately — she 
sighed. It was a pathetic, disillusioned 
sigh, and it annoyed Melinda, who 
snapped: ‘Dear me, Anne, anyone that 
didn’t know you would think you and 
Ed hadn’t been happy these fifteen 
years !” 

It was then that Melinda was startled. 
Anne speculatively twisted her wedding 
ring and said: ‘Oh—but I wonder how 
I would have developed under other 
circumstances.” 

Hearing this, Melinda was not sur- 
prised at the next meeting to hear mat- 
ters discussed in loud, unabashed voices 
that hitherto in Oldetown had been men- 
tioned only in whispers and under prom- 
ises of secrecy. Mrs. Fane left. She said 
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she had to go anyway, and she didn’t 
know what they were talking about and 
she didn’t want to know, because it 
sounded like Free Love. Did they expect 
her to believe in it? 

Anne laughed and corrected her. 
“Not at all. We are simply discussing 
all angles of all social problems in a 
purely intellectual way.” Hardly any- 
one noticed that Mrs. Fane had gone, 
for. Mrs. Jowell was reading forty 
foolscap pages on “Why Should We Be 
Bound by the Shackles of Custom?” 

Melinda listened rather indifferently. 
She was thinking of something that had 
worried her for three weeks. She was 
amazed when at the end of the reading 
—which was also the end of the after- 
noon, for forty pages takes time to 
read—everyone present looked at her 
peculiarly. And Mrs. Downs leaned 
over and said persuasively: “Melinda, 
are you sure you know what you are 
doing when you give up your freedom ?” 

“What!” cried Melinda. 

“Granted that Jonathan is all you 
dream—” 

Melinda got red. “I’m not dreaming,” 
she snapped. “And I guess I can ’tend 
to my own business. And I guess keep- 
ing boarders aint my idea of freedom.” 

Afterward Anne took Melinda to 
task. “She meant it for your good.” 

“Did she?” —unkindly. “I guess it 
was six words for Blanche Downs and 
three for me. She’s tried other boarding- 
houses—” 

“Don’t be any more narrow-minded 
than you can help, Melinda,” rebuked 
Anne. 

But Melinda was not in the mood to 
be rebuked. ‘Narrow-minded! Maybe 
I am, but I don’t care! And I aint 
ashamed because I want to marry 
Jonathan Burry; I’m tickled to death to 
marry him, and I don’t care who knows 
it! And all I’m afraid of”—and here 
Melinda in her excitement let out the 
secret worry of a month past—‘‘is that he 
don’t want to marry me! He’s acted 
queer ever since I told him I was trying 
to improve myself so as to live up to his 
money! He’s—he’s stayed down at the 
store and worked on the books every 
night for weeks!” 

“Well, what of that?” queried Anne. 
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“Maybe the books need to be worked 
over. Ed often stays—” 

“T know Ed does,” snapped Melinda. 
But she wouldn’t explain further. 


ELINDA did not attend another 

meeting. But she said afterward 
that if she had known that there would 
be only the one, nothing would have 
kept her away. 

“T’ll never try to do anything for this 
town again,” wailed Anne. “It was a 
lovely meeting, and Mrs. Jowell was read- 
ing a lovely paper on ‘A Woman Has a 
Right to Place Her Affections Where 
She Will,’ and old Mrs. Fane just tore 
in the gate and burst into the room and 
waved that note Sadie left saying she 
knew she was a wicked girl and begging 
her mother to forgive her for going, but 
she couldn’t resist the temptation. And 
then her mother shrieked that we 
were all the cause of it, that her 
darling girl never thought of a thing but 
her music scholars and her pretty clothes 
and her dear, pretty face till we got 
those books and put other things in her 
head. And not one of us,” sobbed Anne, 
“knew that Alferson was buying her ice- 


cream sundaes right at Ed’s soda foun- 
; ”? 

tain— 
“T did,” interposed Melinda. “But I 


’ 


was worried about other things.’ 
“And the things Mrs. Fane said to 
us! All about Ed not working on the 
books at night but playing solitaire, and 
the whole town knowing it!’’ Anne was 
prostrate with humiliation. ‘And none 
of us caring for anything but gab, and 
ourselves! And then — then!” — Anne 
quivered—“‘after all the pleasure of the 
meeting and all future meetings was 
spoiled, and Mrs. Bracy threw her 
‘Woman and Love’ behind the settee and 
Mrs. Helders said she could never bear 
a red-and-gold binding again, and I 
myself wont ever feel the same interest 
in literature again,”—with a snivel,— 
“there came Sadie up the street, and she 
hadn’t run away with him at all. All the 
note meant was that she’d taken fourteen 
dollars her mother had saved and gone 
to Galena to buy a velveteen skirt!” 
Anne finished with a burst of sobs. 
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And it was Mrs. Bracy who later told 
Melinda the remainder. “That little 
snip said—I always wanted to shake her, 
since she was ten years old—that we 
might have judged her by our own 
selves, but while she might let a married 
man buy her some sundaes, she certainly 
wasn’t giving up twenty-six music 
scholars to elope with a married man 
who showed what he was by buying her 
ice-cream when he should be sending his 
spare money to his wife! And Mrs. 
Fane said: ‘My darling, you might 
have known,I was saving that money 
only for a new gown for you.’ And she 
flirted down the street, saying: ‘Mamma, 
I wish we could move away from this 
evil-minded town!’ And her mother 
said viciously: ‘We will, dear, at once.’ 

Then she turned and screamed back 
at all of us: ‘Don’t you let me catch 
any of you saying a word about my 
little girl!’ And’”—Mrs. Bracy sighed 
wearily—‘‘none of us feel a bit enlight- 
ened or improved after all our trouble. 
And Mrs. Helders is feeling terrible be- 
cause Bert Helders wants to sell his 
store and get a road job, so she needn’t 
bother keeping house. I wish,’— 
viciously,— “I could get rid of those 
hateful books !” 

Melinda smiled placidly. “I have,” 
she announced, “—last week. I nagged 
the New Ink Company into exchanging 
them for a set of Henry George that Pa 
has wanted for a long time.” 

“I hope you and Jonathan will be 
happy,” said Mrs. Bracy. “Let me tell 
you, Melinda, it is an awful pleasant 
sensation to have plenty of money.” 

“T don’t know as we'll have it,” said 
Melinda. “Jonathan never fold me till 
the other night, but the poor man maybe 
wont make a cent out of that lubricant. 
It seems another chap has got up the 
same thing. And he felt awful bad 
thinking I was counting on spending it. 
But’—Melinda laughed and affection- 
ately folded a rather rumpled blue 
poplin dress—“I told him I could 
easily get used to doing without what 
I'd never had. But I do wish I could 
have got new gloves to match this 
dress,’ —wistfully. 
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Lh & &-S.7: 2 A TS. 8 BY 
AM McVEAGH burst through 

S the inner doors of Frankel’s 
saloon. Without word or nod 
in return to the greetings of 
the men leaning on the long bar, he bore 
down on the group of tables at the end 
of the room. 

At one of the tables were four men, 
laughing, smoking, drinking. McVeagh 
was a score of feet away when the four, 
one after the other, looked up. One of 
them started, and his unhealthily pink 
face paled. He looked hastily to the 
rear, judged that the back door, swing- 
ing open invitingly, was impossible, and 
then turned to greet the oncoming Mc- 
Veagh with a smile. 

“*Lo Sam,” he called. “I’m jest or- 
derin’. Sit down and drink up. What’ll 
y’ have?” 

‘There was no answering smile on Mc- 
Veagh’s face—just ‘that fixed blaze of 
hate in the eyes. 

“You dirty sneak! You stool-pigeon 
was McVeagh’s return to the invitation 
to drink. “You framed Art, didn’t you.” 
It wasn’t a question. “He goes up for 
ten years, but you’re goin’ farther. Do 
you get me?” 

Not until then did he reach for his 
coat pocket. As he reached, the man at 
the table, standing now, darted to his hip 
the hand he had extended toward the 
newcomer. He was slow. A thirty-eight 
caliber bullet caught him in the right 
shoulder and knocked him backward. 

McVeagh kicked the table out of the 
way and leaned over the broken thing on 
the floor. His gun was unwaveringly 
hunting for a more deadly spot to plant 
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a bullet. Day-and-Night Bennie rolled 
over on his face while his good arm 
clawed at the floor. Sam’s finger tight- 
ened on the trigger. Death was very 
sure of that hulk on the floor now. 

And then the hammer of Sam’s gun, 
which had begun to rise in preparation 
for that quick, snake-like thrust that 
would spell Bennie’s end, sank back to 
rest. Sam had not thought it would be 
so hard to kill a man. 

“T can’t kill him!” 
in Sam’s voice. 

Bennie turned over again. He had 
discovered. that he was not dead and 
tried to sit up. Sam’s foot forced him 
back. , 

“T ought to kill you.” Sam gurgled 
the words in his rage. “I was goin’ to 
kill you. But I’ll mark you for the dirty 
rotten sneak you are, anyway.” The gun 
flashed downward. The sight on the end 
of the barrel, keen as a knife, traced a 
slash from hair to chin. The pink face, 
gone white, became red now with a sud- 
den well of blood. Sam stood up again. 

“He’s a rotten snitch, and I ought to 
kill him!” McVeagh turned to the 
crowd and shouted his explanation. “He 
framed the job where they got Art; then 
he tipped the bulls. They grabbed Art 
and let Bennie go. Art just got ten years 
up the river. He was my buddy, and I’ve 
squared it for him.” 

As he talked, he was elbowing his way 
through the crowd. Nearly all of them 
were his friends. Those who might have 
tried to stop him looked a second time at 
the smoking gun in his hand and _ then 
stood aside to let him pass. 


There was wender 
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“T can’t kill him!” 
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cVEAGH swung through the doors 

and to the sidewalk. He walked to 
the first alleyway and slipped into it. He 
had meant to kill a man. Something had 
held his hand, but he had left his mark 
on the face of a traitor. 

For the first time he thought of the 
aftermath of the shooting of Day-and- 
Night Bennie. True, Bennie would re- 
cover. But a bullet through the shoulder 
and a face slashed half in two are no 
light wounds. Sam had come from the 
cell of Art Levere in a daze of rage, 
with one thought filling his mind: to 
find Bennie and kill him. Now as he left 
Frankel’s and the broken man as witness 
to his glutted hate, for the first time he 
thought of escape. 

This was no ordinary gang shooting. 
The police would not look lightly upon 
the branding of one of their best and 
most skillful “stools.” If they could not 
protect their stool-pigeons, they must 
at least avenge them. If they could do 
neither, it would spell the end of the 
“stool” system. And then, perforce, how 
would one in the “front office” win pro- 
motion by “clever” captures? 

There would be no “laying low” for a 
month or two for Sam, while his ward 
boss and the leaders of the gang soothed 
the injured feelings of the police and 
salved Bennie’s wounds with gold. This 
shooting meant flight, swift, sudden, far. 


RT LEVERE and Sam McVeagh 

had been friends from boyhood. 
They had been born in the great slum 
section of the city within a few blocks 
of each other. Together they made their 
first venture in defiance of the law, and 
together they slipped into the gang life 
that drew all the youth of their district 
to it. 

McVeagh, however, distinguished 
himself by learning a trade. He became 
a steam-fitter. Sometimes he worked at 
his calling. Usually he loafed and sus- 
tained himself with his share of the 
gang’s booty. McVeagh’s usefulness to 
the gang was embodied in his fighting 
ability. He had no criminal specialty. 
He shared in a burglary or two. He 
aided occasionally in the hold-up of some 
pink-faced, portly broker or other busi- 
ness man enticed from a Broadway café 
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by one of the gang’s lights o’ love. But 
where Sam shone was in the periodic 
battles of the gang; whether the conclu- 
sion was reached by route of fist and 
club and rock, or zipping, ill-aimed bul- 
let and furtive knife-thrust, Sam was in 
the van, having the time of his life. 

“Y’ aint doin’ nobody any harm in 
these gang fights,” Sam explained to Art 
once when the latter took him to task for 
not forsaking the paths of honest toil 
entirely and becoming as Art was, for 
instance, a thoroughly competent 
burglar. 

“N—o, mebbe not,” assented Art. 
“Course there was two Gophers that 
made the big jump in the last mix-up 
we had. But mebbe, as you say, that 
aint doin’ no harm.” And Art grinned. 

“Naw, I don’t mean that way,” 
further enlightened Sam. “I mean, when 
two gangs goes together, everyone there 
is takin’ his chances. None of them has 
to fight. Let ’em stay away. It’s just a 
simple business proposition. One gang 
grabs off the graft or the pickin’s of 
another gang, and the other gang goes 
out to get the stuff back or get the guys 
that get it. Get me?” 

“Yeh. It’s clear as mud,” grunted Art, 
and that ended Sam’s attempt to explain 
his position. Not long after, Art was 
caught. With a companion, he had been 
taken by a squad of plain-clothes men in 
the upper rooms of an uptown house in 
the very act of making selections from 
a choice outlay of jewels. There was no 
defense possible. Art had been sentenced 
to ten years in the penitentiary. His 
companion got only five. Day-and-Night 
Bennie had “framed the job.” He had 
picked the house, obtained floor-plans 
and invited Art and his companions to 
share the risks and profits. Benmie had 
been “lookout,” or “outside man,” the 
night of the robbery and had escaped. 

Late in the final day of his trial Art 
hit upon the fact that Bennie had been a 
stool-pigeon for the police and had 
kept the police informed of their -plans 
as they were made. In no other way 
could the assistant district attorney have 
presented such a damning case against 
them. 

So when*Sam came to bid Art good-by 
before Art started for Sing Sing, Art 
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told him of Bennie’s little achievement. 
He added no suggestions. Sam would 
know what was to be done. 


AM had done it. Two hours after he 
left Art, Sam was leaving Frankel’s, 
the room behind him blue with wisps of 
smoke, the air heavy with the smell of 
powder. 

New York was a huge trap for him 
now. He had to get out. In all the city 
there was no protection, no safety, for 
him. Flight was his only friend power- 
ful enough to save him’*from prison or 
the now-allied guns of gang-men and 
police. He could not go to his room to 
get clothing or the small store of money 
there. He could not make the rounds of 
his friends to get funds. In his pocket 
he had eight or ten dollars. It would 
have to suffice. 

He wormed his way out of the maze 
of narrow alleys and streets and caught 
a surface car to the Twenty-third Street 
ferry. Qn the Jersey side, he walked to 
a suburban station on the Pennsylvania 
and caught a local train to Philadelphia. 
There he bought a ticket to Pittsburgh 
and buried himself in the smoker of the 
train. 

He landed in Pittsburgh with less 
than a dollar. He ate. He knew better 
than to try to rest his wings in a large 
city. An hour after eating he was on his 
way westward again—on “the rods” of 
a freight train now. 

Sam had no clear idea of where he 
was going. He only knew that he wanted 
to get away from New York, to get as 
far away as possible in the shortest time 
possible. ‘He had a vague idea of “laying 
low” in the country for a time and then 
cautiously making his way to Cleveland 
or Chicago. 

It was night when the long freight 
train stopped. Where they were, Sam 
had no idea. The car beneath which he 
lay was switched backward and forward 
and finally was still. He crawled out 
and shook the dust and cinders and 
pebbles from his hair and clothing. His 
car had been shunted to a siding, and 
the train had gone on. He walked across 
the tracks to where the lights of an all- 
night saloon gleamed, and laid down a 
carefully hoarded nickel for a glass of 
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beer. The bartender, in answer to his 
question, told him he was in Canton, 
Ohio. Sam went back to the yards, 
watched brakemen and switchmen and 
engine-crew making up another freight 
and swung under “‘the rods” as it started. 
Chance had put him on a train of the 
Valley Line, a branch between Canton 
and Cleveland. 

It soon was dawn, and from his perch 
under the car, a few inches from the 
shrieking wheels, Sam could see out over 
sun-flooded, summer-painted hills and 
forests. Sleepy cattle dozed in vividly 
green meadows. In fields here and there, 
half-grown lambs tagged and mourned 
at the heels of their mothers. From the 
hayfields came the click of the mowing 
machine and the cries of harvesters. 

There was something about it all that 
puzzled Sam. The pictures that were 
framed in the little square between the 
rail, the car-bottom and the wheels were 
the same. Sam studied it over, and at 
last smiled as he solved the problem. No 
wonder he hadn’t recognized that 
strange, soothing something that came to 
him even under the rattling car. It was 
peace, peace. Everything was peaceful. 
lt was quiet, f/us content. 

The train ambled along contentedly 
too, it seemed. Here was none of the 
rush and hurry of the main lines. At 
every crossroads station the string of 
cars stopped while brakemen and con- 
ductor exchanged the gossip of the day 
with the station agent and then leisurely 
unloaded the bundle of brooms, the half- 
dozen boxes or bales consigned to the 
village storekeeper. Here and there the 
storekeeper apparently had ordered more 
recklessly, and a car was dropped out of 
the train. By and by it happened to be 
the car that had Sam for passenger that 
was dropped. 

Without haste, Sam climbed out 
from “the rods” and to a patch of shade 
along the tracks. He leaned against the 
trunk of a tree and rested. Not until the 
sun had vanquished his bit of shade did 
he move. He walked back to the com- 
bined passenger and freight depot. The 
sign on the end read “MyersviLLe.” It 
might have been in a foreign language, 
for all the information it conveyed, to 
Sam. 
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He trudged through the noonday sun- 
shine and dust to the one store of the 
hamlet. For a dime he bought a loaf of 
bread and a slice of cheese. He walked 
on up the hill, 


out of the barnyard, a brimming pail of 
milk-in either hand. Sam half stopped 
as he watched the easy swing with which 
she bore the heavy pails. ‘Then he went 

on to the barn- 





away from the 
railroad and 
the cluster of 
houses. He 
stopped at a 
little brook 
that gurgled 
under the 
roadway 
through a 
wooden =_ cul- 
vert and ate 
his bread and 
cheese and got 
down on all 
fours to drink. 
He lay on the 
grass and 
dozed. New 
York, and 
Frankel’s, and 
Art in his 
narrow cell, 
and the puffy, 
blotchy - white 
form on the 


Mary . . . . her life was 
bounded by the activities 
of the farm and her church. 





yard, where a 
broad - shoul- 
dered, felt- 
hatted man 
was pulling 
straw from the 
great. stack. 
His. face 
showed tanned 
and brown 
where it was 
not hidden by 
a tangle of 
beard _ that 
reached from 
chin to cheek- 
bones. 
= Howdy,’ 
said Sam. 
“Evening,” 
Ny returned the 
: Pans} i other. 
ts “T’m lookin’ 
for work,”’ 
sai Sam. 
“Have you got 


> 








floor, ringed 

in wreaths of smoke, were very, very far 
away now. Sam had blundered into 
Peace. 


T was midafternoon when he began to 

walk again. He passed scattered 
farmhouses with dooryards filled with 
tow-headed children—fields green and 
yellow with ripening wheat or brown 
with hay. He crossed a bridge over a 
mill-dam. On one side the dam stretched 
silver and green and gold into the forest. 
On the other, the stream leaped over the 
fall, glad to have escaped from its 
prison, and foamed over the rocks, 

Sam passed the mill and went on up 
the hill and down again into another 
valley. Ahead of him was the spire of a 
church and the square tower of a school- 
house. He turned into a lane that led 
far back into the fields to a big white 
house with green shutters. Near was a 
gréat red barn. 
As Sam neared the house a girl came 


anything ?” 

The bearded man “‘sized up” Sam with 
his eyes. 

“Well, I dunno,” he said finally. He 
put by his fork and walked to the fence. 

“‘Where’ve you been workin’?” he in- 
quired. 

“I’m from the city,” said Sam 
vaguely. “I’m not a tramp, an’ I’m 
strong and can do the work. I know 
horses.” Sam’s first job had been in a 
delivery stable in the days before the 
automobile made the stable a rarity in a 
big city. 

“T could use a man,” the farmer said 
reflectively. “Men are scarce durin’ 
hayin’ and harvest. How long do you 
want to stay?” 

“As long as you need me.” The 
country had won Sam. 

“Well, I been payin’ my hired man 
eighteen dollars a month and board. He 
was no good, though, and I told him to 
go. I’m willin’ to try you at the same.” 

“Suits me,” said Sam. 
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“You can finish gettin’ down the 
straw an’ beddin’ the horses,” his em- 
ployer told him and nodded toward the 
fork and stack. “Be careful o’ that colt 
in the farthest stable. He kicks.” 

Sam walked over and picked up the 
fork. 


T the supper-table that night Sam 

saw the girl again. She helped her 
mother serve the two hungry men, for 
Sam ate with the family, and the three 
smaller children. When she and her 
mother had filled the table with a great 
platter of smoking ham, vegetables, three 
kinds of jellies and preserves, and pie 
and cake, they sat down to eat. No one 
thought of introductions, and everyone 
but the girl joined in asking Sam more 
questions than he had -answered before 
in his life. He parried where it was 
possible and lied where it wasn’t. 

When any of them talked to him, Sam 
noticed that they talked English, ap- 
parently without a trace of accent. But 
’ when they chatted with each other, they 
talked what to Sam was German, but 
here and there he could understand an 
English word. It was the farmer’s 
beard, though, that drew Sam’s eyes like 
a magnet. It was long and silky and 
plainly had never known razor or scis- 
sors. Sam was lost in admiration of its 
owner’s dexterity in keeping his beard 
and his meal separate. 

But the girl! Childhood was not so 
far behind but that some of its appealing 
wistfulness shone from her great black 
eyes. She was dark, dark as a Spaniard, 
with coils of black hair drawn tight to 
her head. Her cheeks were flushed with 
the cooking, and the pink showed star- 
tling in the dead white of her fair com- 
plexion. 

Sam had had little time for women. 
His life had been full without them. Be- 
sides, he had met only one kind of 
woman in his life, and she had not ap- 
pealed. This shy, dark, slender girl was 
the first of the other kind he had known. 

And then he reflected that he didn’t 
even know her. He heard her mother 
call her Mary. But her last name? His 
new and sudden employer had neither 
asked Sam’s name nor told Sam his own. 
So as he followed the beard and the man 
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to the barn where the last of the “chores” 
waited, he announced : 

“My name’s Tom 
yours ?” 

“Simon Starker,” was the reply, with 
never a break in the march toward the 
barn. 

Simon Starker! Well, reflected Sam, 
it was a start, anyhow. Later he learned 
more of his employer and his family. 
The Starkers were ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch” and members of the Dunkard 
church. Sam felt that he had solved a 
mystery when he found that Starker’s 
religion accounted for his beard. Nearly 
all the visitors to the Starker home wore 
just such beards. It was one of the 
tenets of the Dunkard faith never to 
touch razor to the face. It savored of 
vanity, opined the elders. Just so, the 
women never followed the belated styles 
as they slowly changed in the rural 
centers of fashion. Year after year they 
wore the same plain gowns. Hats, too, 
were denied them. Sunbonnets were the 
only head-covering permitted to a 
Dunkard woman. Some of the wealthy 
farmer’s wives rather evaded the spirit 
of the ruling when they- spent ten or 
fifteen dollars for the silks and bro- 
cades which went into the making of 
some of those bonnets. 

Sam always was dressed before any of 
the family in the morning when the call 
to rise sounded. Religion was responsible 
for that too. Nowhere on Simon 
Starker’s clothing was. there a button. 
Buttons, declared the church rule, were 
vanities, and so all Dunkards fastened 
their clothing with strings and laces and 
hooks. And tangled laces and stubborn 
knots in the fastenings of his garments 
proved sore trials and dangerous enemies 
of his saintliness to Simon Starker when 
he arose in the gray dawn. 


Harris. What’s 


SAM, or Tom Harris, as he called him- 
self now, soon fell into the life of 


the family. The work was hard, but 
Starker always was willing to do as much 
or more than he expected of his “hired 
man.” Sam’s knowledge of horses proved 
a strong recommendation with old 
Simon, who soon turned his stables over 
to Sam’s exclusive care. In a month Sam 
was a farmer to the farm born. 
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He had become better acquainted with 
Mary too. For a while, her mother 
guarded her, and Sam could rarely talk 
to her for more than a minute before 
Mrs. Starker’s call would end the con- 
fidences. But slowly the mother’s 
vigilance relaxed. 

Little by little Sam let the Starkers 
into the closed corridors of his past. In 
the evening, after supper and before 
Simon began the long, tiresome bed-time 
prayers, Sam would teil them stories of 
the city, of the city he knew. He told 
them first of the movies, the lights, the 
ships along the piers, the elevated. Then 
he ventured further and told them of the 
gangs and the gang-battles—some of 
them. And always as he told of his ad- 
ventures he looked to Mary for his re- 
ward. It was never failing. In her wide, 
black eyes, her breast rising and falling 
swiftly under the plain dress, her red 
lips parted, Sam took payment for his 
minstrelsy. 

Words were few between Mary and 
Sam. They talked in different languages. 
Sam’s was the tongue of the city street, 
of strife, of struggle, of brutality; of 
some honor and some manliness. Hers 
was the speech of the fields and the 
woods and the farm. Her life was 
bounded by the activities of the farm 
and her church and the little of nature 
that she noted around her. She and Sam 
talked of the farm; she showed him the 
swamp where the huckleberries grew, the 
moss-patches where one could pick 
wintergreen-berries, the wasp’s-nest back 
in the “new ground.” But there were 
long silences between them as they stood 
leaning on the fence in the twilights or 
as they wandered about the farm on a 
Sunday afternoon when Mary had es- 
caped from the all-day services in the 
little Dunkard church. 

One night they were coming home 
from an entertainment in the little 
schoolhouse at Millheim whose church 
spire Sam had seen the day when he had 
chosen the Starker farm as refuge from 
the law. It was moonlight, and they sat 
on the steps for a moment before going 
into the house. As usual they were silent. 
Sam could feel the life pulsing through 
the slender figure sitting beside him. He 
sensed the nearness of her. He put 
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his arm slowly around her shoulders and 
drew her to him. -He kissed her on the 
lips. She held up her mouth for the kiss 
like a child. Neither spoke. What was 
there to say? Love was enough, and they 
loved each other. Each of them knew it, 
and yet neither even thought of the word 
love. 

After that the two accepted their 
affection as a matter of fact. There were 
caresses, long walks when the older 
people could be eluded. Mary gradually 
discouraged the young farm-lads from 
neighboring farms who sometimes had 
dropped in on a Sunday evening after 
the Starkers came home from church. 

They made no ,plans for the future. 
Only once, Sam remarked reflectively : 

“IT suppose I could get that Singer 
farm on shares if I was to get married. 
I could make it go, too. I’d own it in 
three years.” 

And Mary nodded: “Yes, we could 
make it go.” That was all. 


AUTUMN was coming. Here and 
“™ there was a flash of color where the 
leaves had turned in the woods. The 
harvest was over. Old Simon was wait- 
ing for the “thrashers” to come and 
thresh out his grain. When the corn was 
cut and husked, the summer’s work 
would be over. 

Sam was happy, so happy that he did 
not need to recognize his happiness. Yet 
every day a pull at his heart grew 
stronger. He knew it was the pull of the 
city. The garish saloons and dance- 
halls, the gang, the pals, the battles in 
the alleys, even the pavements and the 
sidewalks, were’ calling to him. He 
probably could venture back to New 
York. If he wished, there were Cleve- 
land and Chicago, arms held wide to 
welcome him. 

And what of Mary? he thought. He 
considered taking her with him —then 
knew it was hopeless. What would Mary 
do in the city? The pull grew steadily 
stronger. And by and by he caught him- 
self thinking of leaving the farm and 
the Starkers and Mary and fleeing back 
to the city. 

At last he told Simon that he had to 
leave for a week or two. There was busi- 
ness, he explained, some money due him, 
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some that he owed. He would be back, 
sure. And Sam prepared to make a brief 
visit to Chicago. He deceived Simon, 
and worse, Mary; and he tried to deceive 
himself that this was but a visit to the 
city and that soon he would be back. 
Why, of course he’d be back, he told him- 
self. He’d be -back ‘in. two -weeks, - or 
maybe one week. It was just a little out- 
ing. He only wanted to see if any of his 
old New York pals had drifted into 
Chicago. He wanted to see a cabaret. 
He wanted to see a dance-hall. Sure, he 
was coming back! 

But it was no use. Simon believed 
him ; Mary believed him: but Sam didn’t 
believe himself. 

And still he went. He kissed Mary 
good-by before he walked across the 
fields to catch the interurban that was to 
take him to Canton, where he would 
board a train Chicago-bound. He knew 
he was giving up his love-dream, and at 
the last moment he nearly weakened as 
he held Mary to him. His voice was very 
husky, and he was more tender than 
Mary had ever known him as he left her 
at the gate. 


GAM walked up Dearborn Street, down 

State Street, down Wabash. He saw 
the longed-for cabaret. He dropped in 
at Freiberg’s and watched the “suckers” 
dance. Some of the girls he knew. They 
told him of a saloon on Wabash where 
he could find eld New York friends. He 
found them. It was good to tread the 
city pavements once more. But where 
was the wonderful thrill he had ex- 
pected? A dozen times a day he won- 
dered what Mary was doing. 

That night—or the next morning—he 
sat in the Wabash Avenue saloon. His 
fame had spread. They knew Sam Mc- 
Veagh, New York gang-man, bad-man. 
Two or three of the old gang who had 
fled from New York to the inland 
metropolis had diligently sounded his 
praises. His spectacular revenge upon 
the traitorous “stool” lost nothing in the 
telling and retelling. 

A former crony was detailing an 
amazing scheme to Sam for holding up 
a bank messenger who passed a certain 
alley every day at a certain hour with a 
certain black bag filled with fabulous 
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wealth. He wanted Sam’s skill and 
nerve and fighting ability. Would Sam 
come in? Sam reserved his answer, but 
to himself he sneered: “Fine chance!” 

Sam wondered how he ever came to 
think Jimmie Redden (the would-be 
Nemesis of the bank-messenger) such a 
good fellow when they were together in 
New York. Didn’t Jimmie know any- 
thing but women to talk about? Come 
to think of it, none of them seemed to be 
able to talk about anything but the rising 
prices of cocaine and morphine; how 
Red Todd had cursed the crowd just be- 
fore he was electrocuted; burglaries; 
hold-ups — it was poor stuff, Sam re- 
flected. 

Sam shivered as a breeze from the lake 
swept through the alley door, opened to 
admit a newcomer. He ought to have 
stayed long enough to help Simon seed 
in the last ten acres of winter wheat— 
he caught himself with a start. What 
had he to do with wheat and plowing 
and sowing and weather? He was back 
home now. 

So Sam tried to take an interest in the 
clatter of talk about him. But he found 
himself getting sick from the cheap 
whisky he had been drinking. The smoke 
from forty varieties and forms of 
tobacco made his head ache. He nearly 
dislocated his jaw with vast yawns that 
he tried in vain to suppress. 

Try as he would, he scarcely could 
keep his eyelids from closing ‘and his 
head from nodding. He was throwing 
his ever-reappearing drink of whisky 
under the table now, quite careless of de- 
tection. Jimmie Redden was talking to 
him again. He must have dozed off, be- 
cause he had not the slightest idea of 
what Jimmie had said. 

“Yes, yes; sure,” answered Sam, 
blinking. Jimmie regarded him strangely. 
He had asked Sam where -he had been 
hiding for the past five months. 

A few minutes later one of the women 
nudged her companion. She pointed to 
Sam. It was unnecessary, because every- 
one in the room had turned to look at 
Sam. There was no mistake. There it 
was again, long, quavering, rising and 
falling with a scream at the end that 
sounded like-a pig fast under a fence: 
Sam McVeagh, bad-man, gun-man, re- 
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doubtable New York gang-man, was 
snoring ! 

Their shouts of laughter woke him. 
He leaned back in his chair and tried 
to look as if he had never heard of sleep. 
But when he essayed casual conversation, 
the laughter began afresh. 

“Darn it, it’s past my bed-time,” he 
informed them. “I oughta been in bed 
hours ago.” 

It was rich! No wonder they shouted. 
A gun-man with a bed-time. It was the 
very essence of humor. But Sam had 
been dreaming in that brief nap. He had 
been dreaming wonderful dreams 
of golden fields and a big 
farmhouse and a girl—not 


“such a one as these about 


him, but a _ real 
girl, his girl. 

“I’m going to 
turn in,” Sam an- 
nounced ; and 
despite pro- 
tests, he did. 


At four o’clock he was awake—his usual 
time, though he had been in bed but 


‘three hours. He tried to go to sleep 


again and failed. He got up. By the 
time he was dressed, the dawn was just 
showing. He tramped the deserted 
streets. He walked over to the Pennsyk 
vania station to sit down awhile and wait 
for the city to wake up. He strolled into 
the train-shed. The caller was chewing 
up language in the belief that he was 


calling trains. Sam caught a word or two: 
“Canton — Pittsburgh — Pennsylvania 
train east—Track Twelve—” 


HE Starkers had just finished supper. 

The dishes washed and dried, Mary 
was leaning over the dooryard gate. She 
was crying softly to herself. 


ein 


Sam MacVeagh, bad-man, gun-man, re- 
doubtable New York gang-man, was snoring! 


Two brawny arms seized her. A 
bearded chin scratched her face. 

“Tom! Tom,” she shrieked. 

“Tom’s back, Tom’s back,” she called 
to all of the world that could hear her. 

“IT couldn’t stay away from you, 
honey,” Tom said. “I stopped in to see 
Singer on the way home. I’ve rented the 
place. I’m goin’ to start puttin’ in the 
winter wheat to-morrow. Let’s get mar- 
ried a week from Sunday.” 
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HE struggles of a “smart set 

to dominate a community of 
the old order make the back- 
ground of this novel of small- 
city life, told in the genial, 
inimitable Nicholson way. 

Old Uncle Tim Farley is a wealthy 
commercial pioneer, whose business in- 
tegrity has built for him a loyal follow- 
ing. Opposed to him is Billy Copeland, 
spendthrift member of the “smart set,” 
and son of Farley’s old partner. And be- 
tween them stands Nan Farley, the 
adopted daughter of Tim Farley, who 
goes with Copeland’s crowd and encour- 
ages his attentions, both against Farley’s 
commands. 

Nan Farley is a beauty and a wit. She 
was rescued by her foster father from a 
floating shanty in an Ohio River flood 
when she was ten. Farley is an invalid 
and cross, and to Nan, the courting of 
a man like Copeland holds piquancy. 

The story opens with 


marry Nan. Fanny is a pretty, able 
woman, who is making a success of a 
dairy farm. She is gracious to Nan and 
stirs in the girl a sense of unworthiness. 

Eaton becomes more and more inter- 
ested in Nan and Amidon. He speaks a 
quiet word here and there, and Nan finds 
herself invited to social functions given 
by the “old families.” And Jerry is pro- 
moted to an office position in the Cope- 
land-Farley house. 


OPELAND is facing ruin, while 
Fanny Copeland, the cast-off wife, 
inherits a fortune. 

Nan comes across a copy of a will 
Farley has made. She is angered at 
finding her foster father has left her 
only one hundred thousand dollars in- 
stead of the large amount she had ex- 
pected. She immediately accepts an in- 
vitation to dine with Mrs, Kinney. 

The dinner is boisterous, there being 

drinking. Copeland, 





a smart luncheon given 


however, stays sober to 





at the Country Club by 
the ostentatious Mrs. 
Kinney, whom Farley 
has asked Nan to avoid. 
Billy Copeland is pres- 
entry and much cham- 
pagne is drunk. Dis- 
gusted at her disloyalty, 
Nan runs. away to the 
river. There she notices a 
young man, practicing 
fly-casting. His hook 
catches in a tree near 
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impress upon Nan that 
he can refuse liquor if 
he wishes. He begs her 
to marry him the next 
Nan, hurt at what 
she considers the cruel 
treatment of Farley, 
gives her consent. A 
bank holds a_ hundred 
thousand dollars of 
Copeland’s paper due in 
five days, and he be- 
lieves that Farley, with 














her. In _ disentangling 
it, the would-be angler ; 
introduces himself as Jerry Amidon, who, 
as a boy, was her neighbor in the Ohio 
River town and as poor as she. He amuses 
Nan, and she allows him to talk to her. 

“I broke from the home plate when 
I was sixteen and arrived in a freight- 
car,” he tells her. “Began by sweeping 
out in the well-known house of Cope- 
land-Farley, and now I swing a sample- 
case down the lower Wabash.” 

In their talk Nan learns that John 
Eaton, a bachelor and a man of ability 
and standing, is interested in Amidon. 
Later Nan meets Eaton and tells him 
young Amidon and she were childhood 
neighbors. Eaton’s interest in her is 
quickened by her frankness. 

That night Farley berates Nan for 
meeting Copeland, and tells her if she 
doesn’t stop seeing him there will be no 
money for her. 

Nan _ cajoles 
humor. 


into a better 


Farley : 
She keeps to her promise not 
to see Copeland again or go about with 


the “smart set.” Farley is pleased and 
takes her to visit Copeland’s former 
wife, Fanny, whom it is rumored Cope- 
land made divorce him so that he might 


all his bluster, will surely 
do something handsome 
for Nan when he finds she is really mar- 
ried. So he refuses a mysterious offer 
of Eaton, who says he comes as a friend, 
to buy the maturing paper. : 

Nan sends a packed suit-case to Cope- 
land and promises to meet him. Cope- 
land drinks heavily and gets into trouble 
because he jams his car into another; 
and Eaton, who sees what happens, has 
a policeman take Copeland home while 
he invites Nan to the opening of a 
natatorium, in the settlement district, 
where he is to preside. Nan is sickened 
with Copeland and accepts gratefully. 
She recites for the audience there and is 
much applauded. And when she finds 
that Farley has given the natatorium, 
and there is a demonstration over her, 
as his daughter, her bitterness dies. Far- 
ley is very happy over Nan’s success. 

The next day Jerry Amidon calls with 
Nan’s suit-case, which he has discovered 
in Copeland’s office. Nan confides the 
whole affair to him, and he assures her 
that her secret is safe. While they talk 
they are startled by a fall. Farley has 
collapsed and dies before a physician 
can get to him. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SHADOWS 


IAN lay on her bed, fully 
N dressed, on the evening of the 
day of the funeral, listening 


to the sounds of the street with 
an uncomfortable sense of strangeness 
and isolation. The faint tinkle of the 
bell roused her, and the maid came up 
bearing Eaton’s card. She had told the 
girl to excuse her to callers, but Eaton 
sent word that he wished particularly to 
see her. She appeared before him star- 
tlingly wan and white in her black 
gown. 

“T knew you wanted to be alone, Nan, 
but there’s a matter I must speak 
to you about, and I thought it best to 
do it-at once. I sha’n’t bother you long. 
I left a dinner at the Lawyers’ Club to 
run up for a minute; in about an hour 
I shall be making a speech; so you 
needn’t prepare for a long visit!” 

“T’m glad you came. It’s much harder 
than I thought it would be. I’m sorry I 
didn’t keep Mrs. Copeland or one of the 
girls with me.” 

“Of course you’re bound to feel it. It 
came as a great shock to all of us. A 
man like your father can’t pass out of 
the world without being missed—very 
deeply missed. He was a real person; a 
vivid personality. It has done me good 
to hear the fine things said of him; the 
crowd here at the services showed that 
he had been held in very deep affection 
by all sorts of people.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. The 
tears had come into her eyes, and he 
waited in order to give her time to con- 
trol herself. 

“T shouldn’t be troubling you if I 
hadn’t felt that my business—if it can 
be called business— was urgent. I’m 
taking the liberty of an old friend—of 
yours and of Mr. Farley’s.” 

“Oh, there can’t be any question of 
liberty !” 

“My purpose is in no sense profes- 
sional,” he continued. ‘Mr. Thurston 
was Mr. Farley’s lawyer, and he will no 
doubt confer with you at once on busi- 
ness matters. He’s an excellent man, 
wholly trustworthy. No one stands 
higher at our bar.” 

“Ves; I know Papa had every con- 
fidence in him,” Nan replied, wondering 
what Eaton, who looked very distin- 
guished in his evening clothes, could 
have to say to her. 

“Tt’s in relation to that little difficulty 
—an unfortunate but wholly pardonable 
mistake you made— you see I speak 
frankly—in reference to a man named 
Harlowe, a lawyer from the south part 
of the State, in regard to a demand he 
made on you some time ago. Mr. Far- 
ley explained about it—all that he 
knew.” 

Nan clenched her hands tightly and 
drew a deep breath. It was inconceivable 
that that specter could reappear to 
trouble her. 

“Ves,” she whispered faintly; “I re- 
member. I was so grateful to you for 
your help that night. I don’t know what 
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would have happened if you hadn’t come 
just then. Papa was very bitter about 
what I did. And it was cowardly of me, 
and very stupid, not to have advised with 
some one.” 

“You did what seemed perfectly right ; 
I’m sure Mr. Farley saw it that way 
afterward.” 

“He never spoke to me about it again ; 
I have you to thank for that.” 

“No; it was Mr. Farley’s aim to be 
just. Now, about this Harlowe. I don’t 
want to alarm you, but I have found it 
best to be prepared for difficulties even 
where there’s only a remote chance of 
having to confront them. I merely want 
you to know that if that man turns up 
again I’m ready for him. I have, in fact, 
accumulated a considerable amount of 
data that can be used against him if he 
makes another move. He’s an unscrupu- 
lous blackguard, a disgrace to the pro- 
fession.” 

“But that case against my brother is 
all over now. He couldn’t ask for more 
money ?” 

“Not in that particular way,” Eaton 
replied slowly; “but having succeeded 
once in frightening money out of you, he 
might try it again. I suppose Mr. Farley 
never told you what I discovered—estab- 
lished with documentary proof that I 
have safely put away in my office—that 
the Corrigan this fellow Harlowe pre- 
tended to represent was not in fact your 
brother.” 

He went on quickly, ignoring the as- 
tonishment and bewilderment written on 
her face. 


“That man was no more your brother 
than he is mine— you need have no 
doubts about it. Harlowe’s client went 
to the penitentiary—quite properly, no 
doubt. The poor fellow never knew how 
he had been used—never heard of that 
money! I take off my hat to brother 
Harlowe—a shrewd scoundrel. It’s be- 
cause I respect his talents that I’ve 
taken so much pains to look him up! 
Possibly you wont hear from him at all ; 
then again you may. I’ve given some 
study to the peculiar moral nature of 
persons like Harlowe, and I wont deny 
that it would please me to have a chance 
at him—though of course Mr. Thurston 
would be quite as competent to deal with 
the case as I. My aim would be to get 
rid of him quietly, perhaps by methods 
that wouldn’t appeal to Mr. Thurston. 
Please listen to him carefully, if he 
should come to you. Concede nothing, 
but let him go as far as he will. That’s 
all, I think. Pardon me if I look at my 
watch. It would never do to keep them 
waiting for my speech.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to warn me,” 
she said with feeling. “It’s frightful to 
know there are people plotting against 
you in the dark. I was ashamed of 
myself for yielding as I did when that 
man came to me; I knew right away 
that I had made a mistake. But that was 
after I had given him the money.” 

“Well, as our friend Mr. Amidon 
would remark, forget it! forget it! We 
all make mistakes. I wish I had never 
made a worse one than that little slip of 
yours,” he added kindly. 
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HE had always been amused by 
Eaton’s oddities, his mysteriousness ; 
but in this hour of dejection his sym- 
pathy and friendliness warmed her heart. 
She rose and stood before him, her hands 
clenched at her sides, and demanded pas- 
sionately : 

“Why am I always doing the wrong 
thing? Why do I escape so often when 
I have every intention of doing what I 
know to be wrong! I suppose if I’d 
waited another day, I shouldn’t have 
sneaked my money out of the trust com- 
pany and turned it over to that man! 
But I’ve had escapes I don’t understand ; 
something gets in the way and I don’t— 
I can’t do things I fully mean to do! 
And I look back and shudder. Why is 
that—can you tell me?” 

He lifted his arm with one of his 
familiar gestures and inspected his cuff- 
links absently. 

“You’re seeing things a little black 
now ; that’s all, Nan. When you gave up 
that money, you thought it was the right 
thing to do. You saw the mistake your- 
self the moment after it was done. 


That’s just our human frailty. It’s our 
frailties that make life the grand fight 


it is!” 

“That’s not very consoling,” she re- 
plied, with a rueful smile. “I suppose 
we never know how much we count in 
other people’s lives. Oh, I don’t mean 
that I do—except to do harm; I was 
thinking of you!” 

His eyeglasses gleamed as he bent 
her a swift glance. 

“TI’d be very happy to think I’d 
been of use to somebody.” 

“Oh, you saved me once from going 
clear over the brink! You didn’t 
know that, did you?” she cried earnestly. 

“T most certainly did not!” 

“If you don’t know,” she said gravely, 
“T shall never tell you. Are you really 
sure you don’t know what I’m talking 
about ?” 

“My dear Nan, why do you ask me 
if I guess things—when facts are the 
consuming passion of my life! If I was 
ever of the slightest service to you, it was 
unconscious good fortune on my part. 
And I hope there may be many such 
occasions! But, Nan,”—he waited until 
he was quite sure of her attention — 
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“Nan, we can’t rely too much on the 
man on shore in emergencies. He wont 
always reach us in time. We’ve got to 
mind the thin ice ourselves—skate away 
as soon as we hear it cracking! We can’t 
trust to chance. Luck supports sound 
judgment — mainly. And we’ve got to 
fight our own battles.” 

“But if you’re a worthless, wobbly per- 
son like me, what are you going to do?” 
she demanded. 

“Cease wobbling! Good night!” And 
he took a rather abrupt departure, ex- 
plaining that he must get back to his 
Lawyers’ Club dinner. 


ATON had not been gone more than 

five minutes when a light knock on 
the glass panel of the front door startled 
her. The clocks through the house had 
just struck ten, and she had dismissed 
the maid for the night. The rap was 
repeated more loudly, and stealing to the 
door she drew back a corner of the 
curtain and peered out. Copeland stood 
in the entry, plainly revealed by the 
overhead light. 

Her heart throbbed with fear and 
anger. Billy had no right to come at 
this hour in this furtive fashion—and 
on this day of all days—to the house of 
the man who had so cordially hated him. 
She waited a moment, hoping he would 
go away, but he began beating upon the 
glass. 

This clearly would not do, and she 
drew back the bolt and opened the door 
a few inches. 

“Please go away! You have no right 
to come here at this time of night.” 

He seized the door as she was about to 
close it and stepped inside. 

“T’ve got to see you a minute—just a 
minute,” he said eagerly. “It’s a matter 
of importance, or I shouldn’t have come 
to-night. I thought it best not to wait. 
It’s really a very serious matter, Nan!” 

“You have no right to come at all,” 
she replied angrily. ‘‘What if the neigh- 
bors saw you? They know I’m alone. 
You know this wont do; please go, 
Billy!’ she pleaded. 

“T suppose,” he said, walking toward 
the parlor, “that .it’s all right for John 
Eaton to come when he pleases, but not 
for me.” 
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“That was very different ; he rang the 
bell and the maid let him in! And he 
came on a business matter. You can’t 
stay, Billy; you understand that. You 
must go at once!” 

“Well, I came earlier, but saw Eaton’s 
silk hat bobbing in and I’ve been hang- 
ing around waiting for him to go. I 
didn’t care to meet him here; and as far 
as business is concerned, maybe mine’s 
just as important as his. You'll have to 
take my word for that.” 

His manner and tone were amiable. 
There clearly was nothing to be 
gained by debating the question of his 
right to be there, but she remained reso- 
lutely in the parlor door, trying to devise 
some practicable means of getting rid 
of him. 

“You'll have to be quick, then,” she 
said without relaxing her severity. 

“Yes; I understand that, Nan,” he 
agreed readily. “It’s about the property 
—no—don’t stop me!” he exclaimed as 
she cried out impatiently. ‘You have 
certain rights, and it’s the business of 
your friends to see that you get them. 
Another day, and it will be too late.” 

“I’m to see. Mr. Thurston to-morrow ; 
everything’s in his hands; you have 
nothing to do with it!” 

He took a step toward her, and his 
voice sank to a whisper. 

“That’s just it! Everything is not in 
his hands. That’s what I want to tell 
you.” 

She stared at him blankly. His excited 
manner aroused her curiosity as to what 
he might have to say, but she felt that 
it was extremely unlikely that he knew 
anything of importance about Farley’s 
affairs. 

“They’re saying down town that Far- 
ley was a crank about will-making; he 
made a lot of wills and kept them hid 
somewhere. Thurston’s let that out him- 
self. If you know this, we can drop that 
part of it.” 

She made no reply, but something in 
her manner encouraged him to go on, 
though she was still regarding him de- 
fiantly. 

“The fact is, as we all know,” he 
began ingratiatingly, “that Farley wasn’t 
himself at all times. He probably made 

wills that he destroyed—or meant to de- 
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stroy. It’s wholly possible that he vented 
his wrath on you at times by cutting 
down what he meant to give you, and 
the next day he’d be sorry for it. That 
would be like him. In old times at the 
store he used to blow up with fury one 
minute and be as tame as a lamb the 
next. But there’s no reason—there’s not 
the slightest reason why you should suf- 
fer if he died leaving a will lying around 
that might rob you of your just inherit- 
ance—that didn’t really express his nor- 
mal attitude toward you. He never 
meant to be mean to you; I’m satisfied 
of that; but if there are a lot of those 
wills here in the house—you would have 
a right, considering his condition and 
all that—you would have the right—you 
see—” 

He had been watching her narrowly 
for some sign of interest or encourage- 
ment, but finding neither he broke off 
without saying just what it might be 
right for her to do. However, while he 
waited, a quick flutter of her lids indi- 
cated that she comprehended. Their eyes 
met in a long gaze. Her face grew white 
and her lips opened sevéral times before 
any sound came from them. He had 


drawn closer but he stepped back as he 
saw horror and repugnance clearly writ- 
ten, in her face. 

“You have no right to talk to me like 


"9 


this! It’s too shameful, too terrible! 
cried. 

“Please, Nan, don't take it that way,” 
he begged. 

“How else can I take it! To think 
that you should think that of me, Billy!” 

“Tf I hadn’t known that he had treated 
you like a brute and that he always car- 
ried his vindictiveness to the limit, I 
shouldn’t be here. I don’t want to see 
you cut off with little or nothing when 
the whole estate ought to be yours—wi// 
be yours if you don’t make a fool of 
yourself! He had no right to bring you 
up as his daughter and then leave you 
with nothing. Thurston isn’t going to 
protect your interests; he merely did 
from time to time what Farley told him 
to do, and you wont get any help out of 
him. If there are different wills hidden 
about — you may know where he hid 
them—” 

He threw out his arms with a gesture 


she 
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Her heart throbbed with 
fear and anger. Billy 
had no right to come 
at this hour in this 
furtive fashion—and on 
this day of all days— 
to the house of the man 
who had so cordially 
hated him. She waited 
a moment, hoping he 
would go away, but he 
began beating upon the 
glass. This clearly 
would not do, and she 
drew back the bolt and 
opened the door a few 
inches. “Please go 
away! You have no 
right to come here at 
this time of night.” 











meant to be eloquent 
of the ease with 
which matters might 
be taken into her own 
fhands. In the sober- 
ing hours that had 
followed Farley’s 
death, only his great 
kindness and_ gen- 
erosity had been in 
her thoughts. The 
enormity of what 
Copeland _ proposed 
grew upon her. She 
bestirred herself sud- 
denly. She must not 
let him think that she 
was tolerating his sug- 
gestion for an instant. 
“lm sorry you 
thought that kind of 
thing would appeal 
to me. That’s your 
idea of me, is it?” 
“I’m appealing to 
your good _ sense, 
Nan; in a few hours it will be too late, 
and if you know where he kept his 
papers, you can easily look them over 
and satisfy yourself as to just what he 
meant to do; and then you can do as 
you like. His last will would stand; 
maybe you don’t know that; and if it’s 
in the house, why shouldn’t you at least 
have a look at it?” 
“T wouldn’t —I couldn’t do such a 
thing!” she cried. 
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“Tf there shouldn’t be any will at all,” 
he resumed, with his eyes fixed upon her 
intently, “then you would inherit every- 
thing! The adoption made you his child 
in law; there wouldn’t be any way of 
escaping that. It’s these wills that you’ve 
got to fear—the whims, the sudden vin- 
dictive anger of an old man who really 
meant to do the right thing by you. 
Neither he nor his wife had any near 
kin; there would be nobody to share 
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with you in case there proves to be no 
will at all!” 

“You make it perfectly plain what it 
would be possible for me to do! That 
seems to be all you have to say—and it’s 
enough! You had better go, and be 
quick about it!” 

“But, Nan, you are taking this all 
wrong! It’s not as though you were 
robbing other neople: you certainly have 
a better right to the money than anybody 
else. Suppose that in one of his mental 
lapses he had willed the greater part of 
his fortune to some silly charity; all the 
rest of your days you'd be sorry you 
hadn’t done what you could to protect 
yourself.” 

“Please go,” she urged in a plaintive 
whisper, “so I can forget that you’ve 
been here!” 

“Of course I’ll go,” he assented. “If 
I hadn’t felt that you looked to me at 
least as a friend, I shouldn’t have come. 
‘And if there’s anything to be done, it 
must be done quickly—that’s as plain as 
daylight.” 

He advanced this in a crisp, business- 
like tone as though there were nothing 
remarkable in his suggestions. She was 


already wondering, as he meant she 
should, whether, after all, there was any- 
thing so enormous in the idea. Fear stole 
into her heart; it would be unsafe to 
listen to anything further, lest he per- 
suade her of the justice of his plan. But 
he dropped the matter instantly, wisely 


calculating that he had now said 


enough. 


“You know, Nan, that nobody is as © 


interested in your happiness as I am. 
If I didn’t care so much—if I didn’t 
hope that you cared, I shouldn’t have 
come here to-night; I shouldn’t have 
dared !”” 

She made no response but stared at 
him with widely distended eyes. Her 
silence made him uneasy. Her black 
gown had strangely transformed her. 
She was not the Nan who had promised 
to marry him—who would now, but for 
his folly, be his wife. He walked to the 
door and then said in the low tone he 
had employed from the beginning of the 
interview. 

“There are other things I want to 
speak of, but I know this is not the time. 
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I shall hope to see you again soon, and 
please try to think better of me, Nan!” 

She remained where she had stood 
throughout the interview until she heard 
the iron gate click behind him and his 
footsteps die away. 

She put out the lights and climbed the 
stairs slowly. The loneliness that had 
stifled her before Eaton’s appearance had 
deepened. She passed through the silent 
upper hall and locked herself in her 
room resolved not to leave it until the 
world woke to life again. 

“No! No! No!” she moaned aloud 
to fortify her resolution 

At one o’clock she was still awake, 
questioning, debating, while strange 
shadow-shapes danced in the surround- 
ing blackness. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Nan AGAINST NAN 


AS Billy right after all?” 

The question haunted her 
insistently. She lighted the 
lamp by her bed and tried to 
read, but the words were a confused 
jumble. She threw down her book im- 
patiently. If only she had kept Fanny 
Copeland in the house or had given the 
papers hidden away in the old table to 
Eaton to carry away, she would have 
escaped this struggle. 

Her thoughts were fixed upon Eaton 
for a time. He had enjoined her to take 
a firmer hold of herself. She readily 
imagined what his abhorrence would be 
of the evil thing Copeland had pro- 
posed.... 

But after all, Farley had meant to 
treat her generously, as Copeland had 
said, and if in some angry mood he had 
rewritten his will to reduce his provision 
for her, there was no reason why she 

shouldn’t seize an opportunity to right a 
wrong she was positive he never really 
intended 

She rose, drew on her kimono and 
snapped on all the lights. It was nearly 
two o'clock. She assured herself that 
she would not open the door of Farley’s 
room; but the thought kept recurring 
that no one would ever know if she read 
those wills and destroyed them. The 
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fear that she might yield chilled her. 
She became frantic for something to do 
and set herself the task of putting the 
drawers of her desk in order. If she 
could hold off the tempter until daylight, 
all would be well. Some letters that 
Mrs. Farley had written her while she 
was at boarding-school presently caught 
her eye..... 

Yes, the Farleys had been kind, even 
foolishly indulgent. She read in her 
foster-mother’s usual even, old-fashioned 


hand: 


Don’t worry about your money, 
dear, I suppose when you go into 
town you see a lot of little things 
that it’s nice for a girl to have. We 
want you to appear well before the 
other girls. I’m slipping a twenty- 
dollar bill into this letter just for 
odds and ends. Don’t say anything 
to Papa about it, as I would rather 
he didn’t know I send you money. 


A little later she turned up a letter 
‘of Farley’s in which he had enclosed a 
fifty-dollar bill as an addition to her 
regular allowance. In a characteristic 


postscript he enjoined her not “to tell 


Mamma. She thinks you have enough 
money and it might perhaps make her 
jealous !” 

She closed the drawer, leaving it in 
worse confusion than before. Comforts 
and luxuries were dear to her. She had 
enjoyed hugely her years at boarding- 
school. To be set adrift with a small 
income while the greater part of Farley’s 
money went to philanthropy — maybe 
Billy was right about her duty to her- 
self, after all! 


WO o’clock. She was in Farley’s 

room, crouched in a low rocker with 
her arms flung across the table in which 
the papers were hidden. Her breath 
came in quick gasps. She had decided 
now to read the wills; it would do no 
harm to have a look at them. If every- 
thing was to be taken away from her, 
she might as well know the worst and 
prepare for it. 

Her fingers sought the catch that re- 
leased the Spring ; the top turned easily. 
The papers lay as she had left them the 
night Farley died. She folded the open 
ones and thrust them into their envel- 
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opes. She counted them deliberately ; 
there were six, including the one that 
had fallen from the dressing-gown, 
which she identified by the crosses on 
the envelope. 

If there should be no will, Copeland 
had said, all the property would go to 
her as the only heir. There was a grate 
in the room with the fuel all ready for 
lighting. It would be a simple matter 
to destroy all the wills. She could ex- 
plain the burnt-out fire to the maid by 
saying that the house had grown cold in 
the night and that she had gone into 
Farley’s room to warm herself. She was 
surprised to find how readily explana- 
tions covering every point occurred to 
her. The very ease with which she 
thought of them appalled her. No doubt 
it was in this fashion that hardened 
criminals were accustomed to plan their 
defense. . ... 


HE struck a match and touched it to 
the paper under the kindling. The fire 

blazed brightly. She was really chilled, 
and the warmth was grateful. As she 
held her hands to the flames she surveyed 
the trifles on the mantel, and her gaze 
wandered to a portrait of Mrs. Farley 
which had been done after her death 
by a local artist from photographs. The 
memory of her foster-mother’s simple 
kindliness and gentleness gave her a 
pang. She turned slowly until her eyes 
rested upon the bed in which Farley 
had suffered so long. She went back to 
the beginning and argued the whole mat- 
ter over again 

As at other times, in moods of depres- 
sion, she thought of the squalor of her 
childhood ; of her father, Dan Corrigan, 
trapper, fisherman, loafer, brutal drunk- 
ard. She gazed at her white, slim fingers 
and recalled her mother’s swollen, red 
hands as she had bent for hours every 
day over the washtub. Her mother had 
been at least an honest woman, who had 
addressed herself uncomplainingly to the 
business of maintaining a home for her 
children. 

All that the Farleys had done in 
changing her environment to one of 
comfort and decency and educating her 
in a fashionable school beside the 
daughters of gentlefolk had not affected 




















At nine o'clock Eaton called her on the telephone. “Please listen. to me carefully. Our 
friend from the southern part of the State is here. I have him marked at his hotel. He 
has probably come to see you. Let him say all he has on his mind;—then report to me.” 
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the blood in her. She had not been worth 
their pity, their generosity, their con- 
fidence. Yet it had been something for 
these people in their childlessness to take 
her into their hearts and give her their 
name. Farley’s ideas of honor had been 
the strictest; the newspapers in their 
accounts of his career had laid stress on 
this. And how he would hate an act 
such as she meditated, that would prove 
her low origin, stamp her as the daughter 
of a degenerate! She could almost feel 
his scorn. 

Still, there was no reason why she 
shouldn’t read the wills. She returned 
to the table, drew one of them out, 
played with it for a moment uncertainly, 
then thrust it back 

It was Nan against Nan through the 
dark watches of the night. If she yielded 
now, she would never tread firm ground 
again. Once this trial was over, she 
would be a different woman—better or 
worse; and she must reach a decision 
unaided. She buried her face in her 
arms to shut out the light and wept 
most bitterly in despair of her weak- 
ness..... 


OUR o'clock. A sparrow cheeped 

sleepily in the vines on the wall out- 
side the window. Farley had liked the 
sparrows and refused to have them mo- 
lested. They were “company,” he said, 
and he used to keep crumbs of bread 
and cake for them 

She lifted her head, and confidence 
stole into her heart. She had not done 
the evil thing; she had not even looked 
at the sheets of paper that recorded 
Farley’s shifting faith in her. 

“Why don’t you do it? You are a 
coward ; you are afraid!” 

Her voice sank to a whisper as she 
kept repeating these taunts. Then she 
was silent for a time, sitting with arms 
folded, her eyes bent unseeingly upon 
the papers before her. There could be 
no happiness in store for her if she 
yielded. She saw herself carrying 
through life the memory of a lawless 
act dictated by selfishness and greed. 
Suddenly she rose and walked to the 
bed; and her voice rang out with a note 
of triumph, there in the room where 
Farley had died: 
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“TI have not done it; I will not do it! 
I will not!” 

The sound of her voice alarmed her, 
and she glanced nervously over her 
shoulder. Then she laughed, struck by 
the thought that if Farley’s spirit lurked 
there expecting to see her yield, it was 
a disappointed ghost! 

“You silly little fool,” he had often 
said to her in his anger. Well, she was 
not so wicked as he had believed; but 
she thought of him quite without bit- 
terness 


INGS fluttered ; the sparrows began 
a persistent cheery twitter. 

Light was creeping in under the 
shades. She returned to the table, stared 
at it, frowning, drew away quickly, ran 
to the door and glanced back breath- 
lessly. She walked back slowly, turned 
the papers over, peered into. the drawer 
to make sure that she had_ overlooked 
nothing. 

She took up the wills that recorded 
Timothy Farley’s doubts and uncertain- 
ties and wavering generosities, dropped 
them into the little well in the table, 
arranged them as nearly as possible in 
the order in which she had found them, 
and drew the top into place. 

A feeling of exaltation possessed her. 
This, perhaps, was the reward of right- 
eousness. ‘‘We’re all happier,” the sim- 
ple-hearted Mrs. Farley used to say, 
“when we’re ‘good!’ ” 

She stood very still for a minute, 
stifling her last regret. Then she turned 
to the window and opened it, unfastened 
the shutters and thrust her hands out 
into the gray light. A farmer’s wagon 
bound for market passed slowly by, the 
driver asleep with a lighted lantern on 
the seat beside him. 

She remained there for a quarter of 
an hour listening to the first tentative 
sounds of the new day. The newspaper 
carrier threw the morning paper at the 
door beneath the window, unconscious 
that she saw him. She closed the win- 
dow, crept back to her room and threw 
herself down quite exhausted. on her 


The sparrows chirruped impatiently 
for crumbs from the hand that would 
feed them no more. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Not AccorDING To Law 


AN was reading the newspaper 

N || report of Eaton’s speech over 

| her coffee when at nine o’clock 

he called her on the telephone. 

“Your speech sounds fine, though I 

don’t understand all the jokes,” she said. 
“But I’m sure you made a hit.” 

“Not so sure of it myself, Nan. But 
please listen to me carefully: Our friend 
from the southern part of the State is 
here. I have him marked at his hotel. 
He has probably come to see you. Let 
him say all he has on his mind—then 
report to me. You will probably hear 
from Thurston too, during the day. 
He’s trying a case this morning. But 
our brother from the South comes first. 
Don’t let him frighten you; just listen 
and encourage him, if necessary, to show 
what he’s up to this time.” 

“Very well,” she replied, though the 
thought of facing the man alone filled 
her with misgivings. 

Mrs. Copeland was on the wire im- 
mediately afterward, to ask if she could 
be of any service. Then Thurston’s clerk 
called her to make an appointment for 
three o’clock. 

The night’s vigil had left its marks 
upon her. She was nervously alert for 
the day’s developments, but nothing 
could be worse than the long struggle 
against temptation. She had, she fan- 
cied, considered every possibility as to 
the future, and she was prepared for any- 
thing that might befall her. She was 
happy in the thought that she faced the 
world with a clean conscience; never in 
her life had she been on so good terms 
with herself. 

She was standing at the parlor window 
when at eleven a familiar figure entered 
the gate. Harlowe, tall, slightly stooped, 
advanced to the door. She called to the 
maid not to trouble to answer the ring 
and let the man in herself. 

He began with formal condolences on 
her “irreparable loss.” 

“Much as we may be prepared for the 
death of a loved one, it always comes 
with a shock. I sympathize with you very 
deeply, Miss Farley.” 
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She murmured her thanks with her 
hands clenched tightly. She wished she 
had asked Eaton to be present at the 
interview, which he had forecast with a 
prescience that justified all her faith in 
his unusual powers. 

“I came as quickly as possible after 
hearing of Mr. Farley’s death, in the 
hope of being of some service to you— 
of avoiding any difficulties that might 
possibly arise with reference to the set- 
tlement of Mr. Farley’s affairs.” 

She nodded, and remembering Eaton’s 
injunction, took care to give him strict 
attention. 

“T hope,” he went on, “that my han- 
dling of the very distressing and delicate 
matter that brought me here last June 
won your confidence to such an extent 
that you—” 

He paused, watching her narrowly for 
any sign of dissent. 

“I appreciated that, Mr. Harlowe; it 
was very considerate of you to come to 
me as you did.” 

“I didn’t report on that case further, 
feeling that it might embarrass you, as- 
suming that the whole matter was strictly 
between ourselves.”’ 

“Quite so,” she agreed. 

“I was distressed that after all our 
interest, and your own generosity, we 
could not save your unfortunate brother. 
Still, it’s something that we were able to 
secure what was a light sentence — 
taking everything into consideration. 
Only circumstantial evidence, to be sure, 
but it pointed very strongly to his guilt. 
You doubtless read the result in the 
papers ?” 

“Yes, I followed the case,” she an- 
swered. “And I’m sure you did the best 
you could.” 


IS solemnity would have been amus- 

ing at any other time. He clearly 

had no idea that she had learned of his 

duplicity in taking money from her for 

the defense of a Corrigan who was in no 
manner related to her. 

“I assume,” he said, “that no steps 
have yet been taken to offer for probate 
any will Mr. Farley may have left. I 
had hoped to see you first ; this accounts 
for my visit to-day. I thought it best to 
see you before going to Mr. Thurston. 
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“Please don’t misun- 
derstand me, Miss Far- 
ley,” the man was say- 
ing. “My clients have 
no wish to deprive you 
wholly of participation 
in the estate. And we 
should deplore litiga- 
tion. In coming to you 
now, I merely wish to 
prepare you. No doubt 
a satisfactory settlement 
can be arranged, with- 


out going into court.” 











Mr. Joseph C. Thurs- 
ton was, I believe; 
Mr. Farley’s attor- 
ney?” 

“Yes. He was one 
of Papa’s best friends 
and he had charge of 
his affairs as far back 
as I can remember.” 

“An excellent man. 

There’s no better 

lawyer in the State,” 

Harlowe _ responded. 

“But I occasionally 

find it best to deal di- 

rectly with a client. 

We lawyers, you 

know, are sometimes 

unwisely __ obstinate, 

and lead our clients 

into unnecessary trou- 

ble. As you are the 

person chiefly con- 

cerned in this matter, 

I came directly to 

you. I did this be- 

cause in that former matter you were so 
quick to appreciate the justice of my 
—er—request.” 

Her amazement at his effrontery al- 
most equaled her curiosity as to what lay 
behind these careful and deliberate ap- 
proaches. 

“Tt is generally known that Mr. Far- 
ley was a man of violent temper,” he 
went on. “Some of his old friends on 
the river remember him well, and you 
may never have known—and I am sorry 
to be obliged to mention so unpleasant 
a fact—that his mother died insane. 
That is a matter of record, of course. 
The malady from which Mr. Farley 
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suffered for many years is one that fre- 
quently affects the mind. No doubt 
living with him here as you did, you 
noticed at times that he behaved oddly— 
didn’t always conduct himself quite 
normally ?” 

Remembering Eaton’s instructions, she 
acquiesced without offering any com- 
ment. His designs, she now assumed, 
were not personal to herself but directed 
in some manner against the whole of 
Farley’s estate. 

“T represent two cousins:of Mr. Far- 
ley’s who live in my county. Very 
worthy men they are; you may have 
heard Mr. Farley speak of them.” 
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“Yes; I knew about them. I sent them 
telegrams advising them of. his—his 
death.” 

“That was very thoughtful on your 
part, Miss Farley, and they appreciate 
it. But by reason of their poverty they 
were unable to attend the funeral. They 
asked me to thank you for thinking of 
them. Several times during the past 
twenty years Mr. Farley had advanced 
them small sums of money—an indica- 
tion of his kindly feeling toward 
them.” 

“T didn’t know of that; but it was like 
Papa.” 

“In case Mr. Farley left a will, it is 
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The ‘roam swayed and | 
she grasped the “arms + 
“of her chair-to-steady 
herself. The man’s 
story was plausible, and 
he spoke with an easy 
confidence. All Far- 
ley’s deliberation about 
the disposition of his 
property would go for 
naught; her victory 
over the temptation to 
destroy his wills hed 
been futile! 











my duty to inform 
you, that you may 
have time for reflec- 
tion before taking up 
the matter with Mr. 
Thurston, that we 
are prepared to at- 
tack it on the ground 
of Mr. Farley’s men- 
tal unsoundness. I 
assume, of course, 
that Mr. Farley made 
a handsome provision 
for you, but that 
possibly he over- 
looked the natural 
expectations of his 
own kinfolk—the two 
cousins.” 

She merely nod- 
ded, thinking it 
unnecessary tO im- 
part information so 

long as he continued 
to show his hand so 
openly. 

“You have probably understood, Miss 
Farley, that in case your foster-father 
died intestate—you would, as his heir at 
law, be entitled to the whole of his 
property.” 

“Yes; I think I have heard that,” she 
answered uneasily. 

The cold-blooded fashion in which he 
had stated his purpose to contest the will 
on the ground of Farley’s insanity had 
shocked her. Copeland had suggested 
the same thing, but it was a preposterous 
pretention that Timothy Farley’s mind 
had been affected by his long illness. 
Even the assertion that his mother had 
been a victim of mental disorder, plausi- 
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bly as he had stated it, would hardly 
stand against the fact that Farley’s 
faculties to the very end had been un- 
usually clear and alert. 

“In case there should be no will,” 
Harlowe continued, “your rights would 
rest, of course, upon your adoption. It 
would have to be proved that it was 
done in accordance with law. The stat- 
utes are specific as to the requirements. 
I’m sorry, very sorry indeed, my dear 
Miss Farley, that in your case the law 
was not strictly complied with.” 

“T don’t know what you mean ; I don’t 
understand you!” she faltered. 

“Please don’t be alarmed,” he went 
on with a reassuring smile. “I’m sure 
that everything can be arranged satis- 
factorily ; I am not here to threaten you 
—please remember that; I merely want 
you to understand my case.” 

“But my father never dreamed of any- 
thing of that kind,” she gasped; “it’s 
impossible—why, he would never have 
made a mistake in so serious a matter as 
that.” 

“Unfortunately we are all liable to 
err, Miss Farley,” he answered, with a 
grotesque affectation of benevolence. 
“And I regret to say that in this case 
the error is undeniable. What Mr. Far- 
ley’s intentions were is one thing; what 
was actually done to make you his child 
in law is another. We need not go into 
that. It is a legal question that Mr. 
Thurston will understand readily—the 
more so, perhaps,” he added with faint 
irony, “because he was not himself 
guilty of the error, not being Mr. Far- 
ley’s attorney. at the time.” 

The room swayed and she grasped the 
arms of her chair to steady herself. The 
man’s story was plausible, and he spoke 
with an easy confidence. All Farley’s 
deliberation about the disposition of his 
property would go for naught; her vic- 
tory over the temptation to destroy his 
wills had been futile! 

“Please don’t misunderstand me, Miss 
Farley,” the man was saying. “My 
clients have no wish to deprive you 
wholly of participation in the estate. 
And we should deplore litigation. In 
coming to you now I merely wish to 
prepare you, so that you may consider 
the case in all its aspects before taking 
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it up with your lawyer. No doubt a satis- 
factory settlement can be arranged, with- 
out going into court. I believe that is 
all. Henceforth I can’t with propriety 
deal directly with you, but must meet 
your counsel. I assume, however, that he 
will not wholly ignore your natural wish 
to—er—arrange’ a settlement satisfac- 
tory to all parties.” 

After this urbane profession of his 
kindly intentions Mr. Harlowe said good 
night; and in a tremor of anxiety Nan 
stood and watched the sleek apostle of 
legal thievery take his departufe. 


HE door had hardly closed upon him 

before she was at the telephone call- 
ing Eaton, and in half an hour he was 
at the house. Harlowe’s words had so 
bitten into her memory that she was able 
to repeat them almost verbatim. Eaton 
listened with his usual composure. It 
might have seemed from his manner that 
he was more interested in Nan herself 
than in her recital. She betrayed no ex- 
citement but described the interview 
colorlessly as though speaking of mat- 
ters that did not wholly concern her. 
When she concluded, Eaton chuckled 
softly. ‘ 

“You're taking it nobly,” were his first 
words; “I’m proud of you! You see, I 
had expected something of the sort— 
prepared for it, in fact, right after this 
fellow got that thousand dollars out of 
you. He’s crafty—shrewd, unscrupulous. 
But you have nothing to worry over. 
He came to you first and at the earliest 
possible moment in the hope of frighten- 
ing you as he did before, hoping that 
you’d persuade Thurston to settle with 
him. 

“As for Farley’s incompetence to make 
a will, that’s all rubbish! His mother 
suffered from senile dementia—no symp- 
toms until she was nearly ninety. Every 
business man in town would laugh at 
the idea that Tim Farley wasn’t sane. 
He was just a little bit saner than most 
men. His occasional anger was only an 
amusing eccentricity. 

“But this point about the adoption is 
more serious. When I was down there 
watching Harlowe defend the man he 
pretended to you—but to nobody else 
was your brother, I looked up those 
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adoption proceedings, out of sheer vulgar 
curiosity. The law provides that adop- 
tion proceedings shall be brought in the 
county where the child resides, and that 
the parents appear in court and consent. 
Your parents were dead, and Mr. Far- 
ley’s petition was filed in this county 
after you had been a member of his 
household for fully two years. 

“TI seriously debated mentioning these 
points to Thurston, but on reflection de- 
cided against it. Contrary to the com- 
mon assumption, the law is not an ass— 
not altogether! I can’t imagine the 
courts countenancing an effort to set 
aside this adoption on so flimsy a pretext. 
Mr. Farley not only complied with the 
law to the best of his belief but let the 
world in general understand that he 
looked upon you as his child and heir. 

“TI dare say there’s a will; Thurston 
may have to defend that—but you may 
rely on him. I have already made an 
appointment to meet him at luncheon to 
turn over to‘him all my data. I’ll say 
to you in all sincerity that I don’t see 
the slightest cause for uneasiness. If 
there’s a valid will, that settles the 
adoption line of attack, though this man 
may go the length of trying to annul it 
on the insanity plea merely to tie up the 
estate until you pay something to these 
cousins to get rid of him.” 

“There is a will; there are a number 
of them, I think,” Nan informed him. 

“He told you about them —let you 
know what he was doing ?” 

“No; he never spoke of them, except 
in general terms. I used to see him hid- 
ing them; once one dropped out of his 
dressing gown.” She hesitated—then 
added quickly: “I read that one before 
putting it back. I know I shouldn’t have 
done it, but I did—as I’ve done a good 
many things these last two years I 
shouldn’t.” 

“Don’t be so hard on yourself! It 
was quite natural for you to look at it.” 

“The night he died,” she went on 
breathlessly, “he had been looking at a 
number of wills he kept hidden in 
Mamma’s old sewing-table. I put them 
back in the drawer. 
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“T almost burnt them all up,” she con- 
tinued in a strange hard tone that 
startled him. “That one I read made me 
angry. I thought it niggardly and un- 
just. And—some one told me”—in her 
eagerness to make her confidence com- 
plete, she nearly blurted out Copeland’s 
name—‘‘that if there should be no will 
I’d inherit everything. And last night 
I fought that out. And it was a hard 
fight; it was horrible! But for once in 
my life I got a grip on myself. You may 
remember saying to me, ‘Don’t wobble.’ 
Well, I wobbled till I was dizzy—but I 
wobbled right! And now that that’s over, 
I believe—though I’m afraid to say it 
aloud—that I’m a different sort of girl 
some way. I hope so; I mean to be very, 
very different.” 

“You poor, dear little Nan,” he said 
softly. “I’m proud of you—but not very 
much surprised !” 

His praise pleased and touched her. 
It was a compensation for the night’s 
vigil. 

“But you see it doesn’t count, anyhow,” 
she said with a bright smile. “If there’s 
a will, it’s bad; if there isn’t, I’m not to 
be considered !” 

“Don’t belittle your victory by measur- 
ing it against mere money. As for those 
purely business matters, they’ll be at- 


‘tended to. You’re not going to be thrown 


out on the world just yet.” 

“T shouldn’t cry—not now—if it came 
to that! Now that I’ve tried it once, I 
think I rather like these little wars that 
go on inside of us. But I tell you it was 
good to see the daylight this morning 
and know I could pass a mirror and 
not be afraid of seeing my own face 
in it.” 

“It is rather nicer that way; much 
nicer,” he said, with his rare smile. “I’m 
glad you told me this. I see that I don’t 
really need to worry about you any 
more.” 

“You haven’t—you haven’t really done 
that?” 

“At times, at times, my dear Nan,” 
he said, looking at her quizzically, 
“you’ve brought me to the verge of in- 
somnia !”” 


The opening of the wills and the big turning point in Nan’s life come 
in the next installment of ‘‘The Proof of The Padding,’’ 
in the April issue, on the news-stands March 23rd. 








HE story of an entire 
family that loved a 
cheerful giver. 


Such As 
We Have 


Always 
With Us 


na ILAD looks like a 


singed chicken in 
bles. 


The World,’ said 
Miss Daisy Nib- 
“Anyway, I look like a 
chicken,” said Miss Gladyce. 
“I’m a lady, and I can’t say 
what you look like.” 

“Aint it awful the way 
them flash-lights turn out? 
They sure do make boobs of 
you. The only decent pic- 
ture is in The Press, and 
we gave them fellas the one 
we had taken out at Parkside 
last summer.” 

“Tt sure is 
Miss Gladyce. 

Mr. Nibbles, beloved 
father of the young ladies, 
sitting with them before the kitchen table 
at which he ate breakfast when he 
had any, looked up from the paper he 
was reading and eyed his daughters with 
glowering paternalism. 

“Shut up,” he said. “I can’t read. 
Have a heart. I aint getting anything 
out of this. Been overrun by a mess of 
police and doctors and reporters. No 
regard for a man’s house. There wasn’t 
the price of a drink in one of them. 
Where’s my coffee?” 

“Your coffee’s coming,” said Mrs. 
Nibbles, who was at the stove. Mrs. 
Nibbles was fat, and sought to deceive 
no one, being, as to underwear, sewed in 
for the winter, and as to exterior, in a 
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dirty wrapper. She was a broken reed, 
but she had flashes of spirit. 

“You quit scolding the girls,’ she 
said. “You nearly lost them, and you 
ought to show some feeling. You're a 
parent, I guess.” 

“You'd better do more than guess,” 
said Mr. Nibbles. “If you don’t know, 
I’ll stop trying to support this family.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Mrs. 
Nibbles demanded ta know. “If it’s 
asperations you’re casting, I’ll empty 
this coffeepot on your head.” 

“Don’t waste the coffee on that poor 
fish,” said Miss Gladyce. “If he quits 
trying to support us, some saloon will 
starve.” 
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LTER ENRIGHT 

“These here papers say they tried to 
commit suicide because they couldn’t get 
work, and tried to do it by turning on 
tle gas,” said Mr. Nibbles, “and there 
wasn’t one of them fool cops or them 
fool reporters that saw we didn’t have 
gas. Committed suicide because they 
couldn’t get work! Family starving! 
Bunk! When did they ever try to get 
work? About as much as they tried to 
commit suicide. Nice thing for a man 
to see in the papers! They’ve been going 
to these here moving-picture shows. 
That’s what they’ve been doing. That’s 
where they got these ideas. Gimme my 
coffee.” 

“You aint a man,” said Mrs. Nibbles. 


By Clifford 
S. Raymond 


Author of 
“A Change of Beer,” etc. 


“You'd try to commit sui- 
cide if you got work or if 
I couldn’t get any. And 
you girls wait until the 
priest talks to you. He'll 
learn you how to treat a 
mother’s feelings.” 

“We should worry,” 
said Miss Gladyce. 

Mr. Nibbles, being 
served with what passed 
for coffee, and with some 
bread, resumed reading 
the papers, his breakfast 
being unusual in the re- 
spect that it had the con- 
comitant of the morning’s 
news, that circumstance 
being due to his daughters’ 
eagerness to read what 
had been wrought, by the 

reporters who had called the evening 
before. 

Reading was nothing in which Mr. 
Nibbles ordinarily persevered, but in his 
search for interesting headlines he came 
accidentally upon an item of important 
news. In consequence of this he drank 
his coffee and demanded his hat. 

“Tt’s where you left it, under the 
table,” said Mrs. Nibbles. “Where you 
going now?” 

“I’m going after a business opportu- 
nity,” said Mr. Nibbles with -dignity. 
“This here paper says where overcoats 
are being given away to deserving men, 
and I’m deserving and need an over- 
coat.” 
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“T could use a set of furs,” said Miss 
Gladyce. “I'll go with you.” 

“You'll go out and get a job, if you 
know what’s good for you,” said the 
fond parent. “There aint nothing in the 
suicide business. So forget it.” 


S Mr. Nibbles left the building of 

which his two rooms were a part, he 
passed an automobile drawing up at the 
curb. He noted the event, which was 
eurious, but passed on. One idea at a 
time was enough for Mr. Nibbles. 

His only policy in life, generally, was 
to go into the highways and byways, and 
lying down covered with wounds, wait 
for a good Samaritan. If none came 
within reasonable time, Mr. Nibbles 
arose and went forth to find one. 

In this case he knew where the 
Samaritan was. He went to the central 
headquarters of the Salvation Army, 
where, when he presented himself, his 
appearance was sufficient proof of his 
need of an overcoat, and one was given 
to him. 

It was in good condition. The man 
who had owned it had gone three miles 
out of his way as he went to his office 
that morning, to make some shivering 
man warm. Mr. Nibbles got the coat 
and wore it to the nearest second-hand 
clothing dealer, from whom, after much 
bargaining, necessitous on one side, 
shrewd on the other, and voluble on 
both, he received sixty cents. 

Thus established in funds, Mr. Nib- 
bles went to the nearest squirrel-whisky 
house and made overtures to felicity by 
way of three drinks of red liquor and 
two glasses of beer, at a cost of forty 
cents. 

Thus set up in life, he became inspired 
and returned to get another overcoat, 
was remembered and identified, to his 
disgust, and cast into outer darkness. 
With the remaining twenty cents he 
purchased two more drinks of red liquor 
and then set out for home. 


THERE or thus—as they used to say 

in thé pleasant old novels—we leave 
Mr. Nibbles and turn to a lady who, 
although his neighbor, had been nothing 
in his life. When one has twelve hun- 
dred and forty-nine neighbors living in 
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tenements in one’ and the same block, 
even one .so open to approach as Mr. 
Nibbles might escape an acquaintarice. 

Mrs. Quint was the lady’s name. Fre- 
quently she was ailing in fortune if not 
in health, but this morning she was 
fortunate, having many comforts and 
only one quandary, the latter concerning 
the disposition she might make most 
profitably of fifty cents which a provident 
good fortune had sent her. 

Her circumstances, as she considered 
them, were for the present full of grace. 
She was alone in the occupancy of one 
room commanding a view of the alley, 
which, owing to a-warehouse stable, was 
lively. 

She also had a view, at an angle, of 
a saloon door at the alley entrance, and 
occasionally there Was to be seen a frag- 
ment of an entertaining fight which be- 
gan in the saloon and finished in the 
alley, the gutter or the patrol-wagon. 

There were above her three stories and 
below her two stories, all fecund with 
children, misery, poverty and brutality. 
It was not a small world, and it was 
to Mrs. Quint a very enjoyable one. The 
occasional policeman and the occasional 
visiting nurse, also the occasional am- 
bulance, made up Mrs. Quint’s passing 
show, and she knew the world was a gay 
world. She had nothing to complain of, 
merely fifty cents to dispose of. 

Her first impulse was reckless. It was 
to purchase a bottle of whisky and take 
one sweeping flight into the high reaches 
of sensational happiness. That impulse 
was extravagant, although insistent. 

Mrs. Quint put it down, deciding, 
conservatively, upon a twenty-five-cent 
bottle of whisky and a ten-cent bucket 
of beer. Then there would remain fifteen 
cents for the subsequent nursing of the 
creature comforts. 

When she had decided thus, she put 
a shawl over her head, went down the 
back stairs, through the alley to the side 
door of Mike’s Place, made her pur- 
chases and returned home like a reason- 
able creature, conscious of the fact that 
the bucket of beer would be observed up 
six flights of stairs and herself envied. 
Mrs. Quint was .too much a lady to 
devastate the neighborhood by showing 
the whisky. The bucket of beer suffi- 
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Ars. Quint took the nearest child by the neck. ‘What's going on, honey?” she asked. ‘Don’t you know?” the Tejoic- 
ing child exclaimed. “The two Nibbles girls tried to croak themselves ‘cause they couldn’t get work, 
and there was a piece in the paper, and these guys have come to see about it.” 
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ciently proved her solvency and respect- 
ability. . 

It was snowing, which increased her 
sense of comfort. Comfort needs a per- 
spective. Mrs. Quint found her appre- 
ciation heightened by all her circum- 
stances. 

As she came to her back entry with 
her bucket and bottle, an automobile 
entered the alley. Mrs. Quint stopped 
on the first step and enjoyed amazement. 
Horror was her favorite emotion, but 
she was not without gentle phases. 

The chauffeur opened the door and a 
young woman and a young man got out. 

“I’m sure this is not the right way, 
Tom,” said the young woman. 

“T’m sure it is, Jane,” said the young 
man. “I’ve read all the cartoons, and I 
know that poverty always is up an alley 
and you tell it by a broken pane stuffed 
with paper.” 

“Stop it,” said the girl impatiently. 

“And by the piece of broken plaster 
off the wall when you get in.” 

“Go home,” said the young woman. 
“T protested against your coming.” 

“And by the shawl about the poor 
woman’s head.” 

Mrs. Quint was conscious of the verity 
of the shawl, but she knew that the beer 
was nude. Nevertheless she paused for 
event. 

“Here’s a lady,” said Tom, to her 
delight. ““Maybe she can tell us. Madame, 
do you know where the Nibbles live?” 

“Did you want to see them,, honey?” 
Mrs. Quint asked. 

“No, we don’t want to see them: we 
want to do them good. If we don’t have 
to see them, it will be all the better.” 

“T just thought, maybe,” said Mrs. 
Quint, seductively, “that you might be 
just looking around for some one that 
needed help.” 

“We do want to see them,” said the 
girl. “Do you know where they live?” 

“It’s around on the street entrance, 
honey,” said Mrs. Quint. “‘I’ll take you.” 

“May I carry your beer?” the young 
man asked. 

“We don’t need your assistance,’ 
the young woman. 

“You’re ungracious, Jane. I’m sure 
the lady is a worthy woman who wants 
to help us. I’ll carry the beer.” 


’ 


said 
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“The doctors tell me to drink a little 
beer,” said Mrs. Quint. “It’s bitter stuff 
and I don’t like it.” 

“Tt és difficult to take,” said the young 
man, “but a tablespoonful a day is a 
tonic.” 

“Wait till I put it upstairs, and I’ll 
show you around to the Nibbles’,” said 
the eager Mrs. Quint. 

“We'll wait for this worthy woman,” 
said the young man. 

“Go around to the street entrance,” 
Jane ordered the chauffeur. Mr. Tom 
almost had a finger smashed in his effort 
to get into the automobile before the 
door was closed on him. 


RS. QUINT ttarried in her room 
only long enough to take one long 
gagging but comforting swig out of the 
whisky-bottle and one equatly comfort- 
ing and not gagging pull at the beer- 
bucket. Then she hastened down into 
the alley, but found that the automobile 
had gone. This discovery gave her more 
speed, and she ran through a passageway 
beside the tenement to the front street. 
There she discovered that an alley 
entrance is, after all, but a door upon 
a byway of life, and that the main cur- 
rent goes unobserved from it. 

Three automobiles were standing at 
the curb by the front entrance. One was 
just driving away. Children were making 
a Roman spectacle of the occasion. 

Mrs. Quint took the nearest one by 
the neck. 

“What’s going on, honey?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know?” the rejoicing 
child exclaimed. “The two Nibbles 
girls tried to croak themselves ’cause 
they couldn’t get work, and there was a 
piece in the paper, and these guys have 
come to see about it.” 

Mrs. Quint instantly dropped the 
child as she might an empty beer-bucket 
when a full one was in sight, and hur- 
ried up the stairs. 

She did not intend to precipitate her- 
self into the happy Nibbles household, 
and therefore stopped at the door, where, 
owing to its being a half-foot open, she 
could hear what was said within. She 
recognized the voice of the young woman 
called Jane. 

“Mr. Sheldon here can give your 
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daughters employment in a bindery,’ 
heard. 

The responding voice of Mrs. Nibbles 
was rich with satisfaction. 

“T don’t know,” she said; “they’s so 
many swell folks want to give swell jobs 
to the girls since they heard of their 
misfortunes. I don’t know that a bindery 
job would do. They’ve had swell offers, 
and they’ve gone off now in a swell otto- 
mobile to a swell place where a lady’s 
took them. Thank you, ma’am, but I 
guess a bindery wouldn’t satisfy us. Mr. 
Nibbles is particular about where his 
girls work.” 

Mrs. Quint decided to enter. When 
she had done so, she observed that in 
addition to the Jane of her acquaintance, 
four other ladies stood in embarrassed 
silence in Mrs. Nibbles’ small room. 

In addition there were the chauffeur 
and Mr. Tom, who, proving themselves 
careful creatures, were close to the small 
coal cooking-stove, which not only fried 
the Nibbles’ occasional pork-chop, but 
also furnished heat. 

Mrs. Nibbles was the only unembar- 
rassed lady in the gathering. Mr. Tom 
and the chauffeur were not embarrassed, 
having no desire to do good to Mrs. Nib- 
bles and being, therefore, not exposed to 
the influence of her complacency. 

The four ladies and Jane wished to 
bring consolation and good wishes to 
Mrs. Nibbles, but confronting that ac- 
ceptive, unembarrassed and well-poised 
lady, in full enjoyment of her good 
fortune and pleasant emotions, they were 
perplexed. 

Mrs. Nibbles observed the entrance 
of Mrs. Quint and resented it. 

“Here’s another,” said Mrs. Nibbles, 
“and thank you, ma’am, but my 
daughters have offers of swell jobs, and 
you probably haven’t got anything for 
the old man, who’s out looking for 
work.” 

“I’m just one of your neighbors, 
dearie,” said Mrs. Quint consolingly. 

“It’s kind of you to call when so many 
folks are here,” said Mrs. Nibbles. 

“Two young dears came and asked the 
way,” Mrs. Quint explained, “and I 
wanted to know that they got here. It’s 
no neighborhood for them to be running 
around in.” 
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“It’s a good neighborhood,” said Mrs. 
Nibbles. 

“T meant they mightn’t have found 
you,” said Mrs. Quint. “It’s a good 
neighborhood, but there’s lots of it.” 

“It’s a good neighborhood,” Mrs. 
Nibbles insisted, glad-of an opportunity 
to quarrel with a lady whose intentions 
she suspected. 

“And deserving,” said Mrs. Quint, 
determined to leave no point of con- 
troversy sticking out. 


RS. NIBBLES would have attacked 
this dangerous amiability from an- 
other side, but she was prevented by the 
entrance of another inquiring expedition 
consisting of a gentleman of hopelessly 
ecclesiastical appearance followed by 
two ladies of timidly charitable intent. 
“Mrs. Nibbles,” said the hopelessly 
ecclesiastical gentleman, stating a fact 
rather than asking a question. It could 
be seen that the gentleman was even 
socially dogmatic. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Nibbles,” said Mrs. 
Quint. 

“A sad case,” said the gentleman. 
“We read of it in the paper, and we 
have come to help. We wish to see your 
daughters and to interrogate your hus- 
band. There is, I believe, a Mr. 
Nibbles?” 

“He’s out looking for work,” said 
Mrs. Quint. 

“Are you Mrs. Nibbles?” the gentle- 
man asked. 

“She is not,” said Mrs. Nibbles. 

“Don’t forget yourself, dear honey,” 
Mrs. Quint urged the indignant wife of 
Mr. Nibbles. “You’re all upset, and-I’ll 
help you. It’s been a trial to her, a 
dreadful trial.” 

Mrs. Nibbles glared, but saw an ad- 
vantage in the nervous prostration of- 
fered her and did not continue her 
belligerency. 

“Quite likely,” said the gentleman. 
“What we want to establish are a few 
facts regarding environment and hered- 
ity. Let us see your daughters, madam.” 

“They're gone out in an ottomobile to 
look at a swell job,” said Mrs. Quint 
with pride, “—with some ladies.” 

The hopelessly ecclesiastical gentle- 
man frowned, and spoke to the two 
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timidly charitable ladies who accom- 
panied him. 

“TI feared this,” he said. “You see, 
the pauperizing effect of indiscriminate 
charity. The worst thing these girls 
could have done was to go away in au- 
tomobiles. We shall try to correct this, 
madam,” he said to Mrs. Nibbles. “I 
wish to interrogate your husband.” 

The austerity of the gentleman 
alarmed Mrs. Nibbles, and his demand 
for an interrogation suggested to her the 
House of Correction. Mr. Nibbles had 
béen there twice. “Interrogation” might 
mean six months. 

Her embarrassment was at once re- 
lieved and increased by the return of Mr. 
Nibbles. Whatever it meant, Mr. Nib- 
bles was fortunately or unfortunately 
back at that moment to get it. 

He opened the door in his careless 
domestic manner and entered, full of the 
proceeds of his adventure with the 
Samaritans. 

“What’s this?” he asked. “A donation 
party?” 


“You are Mr. Nibbles,” stated the 


ecclesiastical and dogmatic gentleman. 
“Maybe I am. What of it?” 


“We have come to help.” 

“You have, have you? Well, give us 
a case-note, ol’ scout.” 

“We have come to help you help 
yourself,” said the dogmatic gentleman. 
“We wish to interrogate you.” 

“Can I get a drink on that?’ Mr. 
Nibbles asked. 

The dogmatic gentleman held himself 
composed. 

“We make allowances for disad- 
vantageous circumstance,” said the gen- 
tleman; “but come, my man, you have 
already been drinking.” 

Mr. Nibbles, being alcoholized, was 
exalted into wisdom. 

“T have been drinking, but not 
enough. They wouldn’t give me another 
overcoat.” 

“Tt is as I feared,” said the ecclesias- 
tical gentleman, including within the 
range of his dictum not only the two 
ladies of timidly charitable impulse at- 
tendant upon him, but Jane, Tom and 
the others in the room. “We have before 
us the-usual consequence of the breaking 
down of the individual will. This man 
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has been pauperized. When did you last 
work, my friend ?” 

“Who says I ever worked?” Mr. Nib- 
bles asked. 

“Don’t be saucy, my friend,” said the 
gentleman. “You cannot demand help 
and resist interrogatories. We wish first 
of all to know what you are and why 
you are and what you will be. We do 
not go about these things haphazard, my 
friend. We wish to know, and we shall 
know. Now come.” 

“Now come what?” Mr. Nibbles 
asked. “‘You’re asking. What do I get 
if you get the answer ?” 

“You are demanding again,” said the 
gentleman, “and you are inclined to be 
surly. I know your kind, my man. They 
never got a penny of my money. I have 
wasted my time, as I may be wasting it 
now, because it is my duty. But that is 
all. If you were a respectable man, I 
should recommend you to three impor- 
tant philanthropic organizations in 
which I am interested, and you would 
be put on their lists as deserving.” 

“Suppose I wanted pork-chops, now ?” 
Mr. Nibbles asked, inauspiciously calm. 

“You have no right to want pork- 
chops,” said the ecclesiastical person 
firmly, “unless you are prepared to 
deserve pork-chops.” 

“Call the police,” said Mr. Nibbles. 
“Call the police. I’m going to start a 
riot.” 

Mr. Tom and the chauffeur came forth 
and fell upon Mr. Nibbles, but with 
mild intent. They held his arms, and 
Mr. Tom whispered words in his ears 
which melted his Berserker mood. He 
became instantly quiet and smiled. 

“These gents and I are going out,” he 
said, “‘and you’se have got the run of the 
place. Soft-soap the old woman all you 
want to, and tell the girls when they get 
back that if they aint got good jobs I’ll 
attend to their case.” 

“T should think you’d be afraid of 
white slavers,”’ said the emotional Mrs. 
Quint. 

“No such luck,” said Mr. Nibbles. 


? 


N Denny’s Place, Mr. Nibbles, having 
been regaled, met a neighbor whom 
he recalled not liking, and expeditiously 
taking a short cut by extemporized in- 
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sults of vehement character, received 
expeditiously, Mr. Tom and the chauf- 
feur not interfering, a black eye, and had 
his head removed subsequently from a 
cuspidor. 

His explanation of how his neighbor, 
who was a big stiff, had managed to get 
past the famous Nibbles guard and 
avoid the famous Nibbles hook to the 
jaw was interrupted by the sudden in- 
cursion of a small boy, who cried: 

“Mr. Nibbles, your missus wants you, 
and that young fellow’s girl wants him. 
They’s trouble at home.” 

The youth was out of breath but de- 
lighted. Tom and the chauffeur easily 
outran Mr. Nibbles back to the Nibbles 
rooms. 

The trouble was rent collection, and 
it was about to cut down the Nibbles 
roof-tree. The collector was a shabbily 
dressed man but voluble and determined. 
His volubility increased as Mr. Nibbles 
entered. 

“This fellow,” said, 


he contemp- 


g- 


The voice of Mrs. Nibbles was rich with satisfaction. 


want to give swell jobs to the girls since they heard of their misfortunes. 


job would do. 
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tuously, “he’s a bum. I’ve got some sym- 
pathy for his wife, but she’s a fool, and 
the two Janes they’ve got as daughters 
would make you sick. I know these cat- 
tle. They pay their rent or they get out. 
That’s the best thing that can happen to 
them. They sit in the gutter and cook 
a couple of eggs on a coal stove and get 
a column in the paper. It’s good busi- 
ness. They get a new place to live and 
anywhere from thirty to a hundred dol- 
lars which the old man can spend in 
drink. They ought to pay me a com- 
mission every time I throw them out.” 

“You're a brute,” said one of the two 
timidly charitable ladies with the hope- 
lessly ecclesiastical gentleman. 

“All right, lady,” said the brute. “I 
may be, but I know these cattle. I’ve 
seen this here gent chasing his wife 
around the room with a chair after one 
of their donation parties, because he 
thought she had ten dollars hid away 
and he wanted to carry it over and turn 
it in at the nearest rum-hole.” 


: 
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“I don’t know,” she said; “they’s so many swell folks 
I don’t know that a bindery 
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They’ve had swell offers, and they’ve gone off now in a swell ottomobile.” 
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“You don’t know anything about con- 
ditions and environment and influences,” 
said the lady indignantly. 

“Don’t 1? You collect rent a couple 
.of years. There’s no argument about it. 
These folks pay their rent this time or 
they’ll be in the street with their truck 
in two hours, and they'll be making 
another story in the newspapers.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Tom, “that we 
ought to take up a collection and save 
the worthy Nibbleses. We’ve been here 
long enough to be paying rent.” 

“Not a cent of my money,” said the 
ecclesiastical gentleman. “I am far 
from satisfied with conditions.” 

“What’s your bill?” Tom asked. 

“Thirteen dollars.” 

“T’ll anticipate the collection and we’ll 
not keep you from other families that 
need you.” 

“T don’t care where I get it,” said the 
collector. 

“Give it to me,” said Mr. Nibbles, 
“and let him put us out.” 


HE Nibbles front door opened and 
a lady entered. The rent collector 


saw her, hastily took the money Mr. Tom 


offered and then pushed him aside. 

“Gangway,” he said. “Here’s real 
trouble. I want the air.” 

He went with the thirteen dollars and 
was seen no more. Mr. Tom, under- 
standing that the lady must have entered 
the collector’s experience before, looked 
apprehensively at her. So also did Mr. 
Nibbles. He pulled at Mr. Tom’s coat 
and asked: 

“Aint there any way of beating it?” 

It appeared not. The lady barred the 
doorway. She turned around to en- 
courage some one behind her. 

“Come in,” she said. “This 
Nibbles home.” 

A photographer and a reporter en- 
tered. 

“It’s a poor light,” said the photog- 
rapher, “and darned little of it. You'll 
have to get them out on the back porch.” 

“Take an interior with the flash,” 
said the reporter. “It'll have more 
color. Get your people ready, Mrs. 
Fawnes. Where are the two skirts?” 

“Where are your daughters, Mrs. 
Nibbles?” asked the lady. Mrs. Nibbles 


is the 
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automatically showed a resurgent flush 
of pride. 

“They’ve gone out to look at swell 
jobs in a swell ottomobile,” she said. 

“That spoils the layout,” said the re- 
porter. “What sort of a joint is this? 
We can’t be wasting our time on nothing. 
Get the girls. Get any girls. Aint there 
any girls in the neighborhood? Hustle 
up a couple.” 

“You might have Mrs. Fawnes hand- 
ing the old lady a loaf of bread,” the 
photographer suggested, preparing the 
flash-light. 

“Or the old man a dollar,” said the 
reporter merrily. 

The photographer had set up a tripod 
and adjusted his focus. He raised his 
flash and exploded it. The Nibbleses 
and their friends jumped nervously, 
some with shrieks. Only Mrs. Fawnes 
and the reporter remained coherent. 

“T wasn’t ready,” said Mrs. Fawnes. 

“What’s the idea?” asked the reporter. 

“Took a chance,” said the photog- 
rapher. “There’re a lot of folks here. 
Get their names. It might be a good 
picture if the folks amount to anything.” 

“I came over here at some inconven- 
ience,” said Mrs. Fawnes, “not to join a 
fortuitous gathering, but to illustrate 
the work of our social survey. I have 
been imposed upon.” 

“That’s all right,” said the photog- 
rapher, preparing to flash again. “Get 
the other folks out of the way and herd 
the old gent and the old lady over 
toward the stove. Put the old man in the 
chair and pose the old lady beside him. 
Then stand beside them. Better hold 
the old man’s hand or put your hand on 
his forehead. Hold out your other hand 
as if you were offering the old lady 
something.” 

The reporter, finding Mr. and Mrs. 
Nibbles clay in his hands, had the in- 
structions executed while the photog- 
rapher ducked under the hood of his 
camera. 

“Open a door and a window,” the 
photographer ordered. “Get some of 
this smoke out. Now, Mrs. Fawnes, take 
your place. Just a minute, till the smoke 
goes.” 

The people in the room sat fascinated 
by the rapidity and assurance of action. 


” 
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“That’s right, Mrs. Fawnes,” said the 
photographer ; “hold that.” 

“This picture should represent our 
work and nothing else,” said the lady. 

“Cheer up,” said the photographer. 
“You’re the only one in the picture. 
Ready. Steady.” 

Again the flash and choking. Out of 
the fog the photographer loomed with 
his camera packed. 

“On our way, Bill,” he said to the 
reporter. 

“T’ll go with you,” said the lady. 

“What paper will this be in?” asked 
Mrs. Nibbles. 

“The Chronicle,” said the reporter. 

Mr. Nibbles was choking with smoke 
and rage. 

“Where’s the dollar that dame was to 
hand me?” he cried. “What sort of 
goings-on are these in a man’s house? 
There'll be something for the police here 
if folks don’t quit fooling around here. 
There’s been enough fooling around 
here.” 

“Quite enough,” said the ecclesiastical 
gentleman. ‘We at least shall be going. 
An inconceivable situation. A waste of 
time. Come, ladies.” 


With his timidly charitable following 
he departed, closing the door sharply 
and disapprovingly. 

“G’wan, you short sport,” Mr. Nibbles 


called after him. ‘“There’s a bird that 
might lose a feather if he went through 
a cider-press. I’m going to charge ad- 
mission here. If we’re going to be a 
show, there’s going to be some gate- 
receipts. This aint buying any pork- 
chops. There’s some one coming up the 
stairs now. They'll pay, or I'll bust 
them with a chair.” 


R. NIBBLES went to the door but 
was disappointed. Miss Gladyce 
and Miss Daisy entered. 

“Lay off me, Pa,” said Miss Gladyce, 
noting the belligerent attitude which Mr. 
Nibbles’ astonishment at seeing his 
daughters had checked but not oblit- 
erated. “We've got enough troubles 
without you.” 

“Didn’t you get jobs out of any of 
them ottomobiles?” Mrs. Nibbles asked 
plaintively. 

“We came home on the street-car,” 
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said Miss 
canned us. 
work.” 

“I was too strong for them. Can you 
imagine what them dames wanted us to 
do? I was to help the cook and wash 
dishes and Day was to be a chamber- 
maid upstairs, and we was to have four 
dollars a week and Thursday afternoons 
off.” 

“Tt looked like a good job to me,’ 
Miss Daisy. 

“You're a fine bird. They didn’t have 
you cast for the dish-washing, did they ?” 

“There was four dollars a week in it 
for us, and it was a swell place.” 

“Do you stand there and tell me that 
you two could have earned eight dollars 
a week?” Mr. Nibbles asked. “And 
with. me needing the necessities of life 
you passed up the jobs? I’m sure going 
to bust you one.” 

“The dearies are too much of ladies,” 
said Mrs. Quint consolingly, “to have 
something put over on them.” 

“You Nibbles,” said Mrs. Nibbles, 
“you make a pass at them girls and I'll 
bean you with a skillet.” 

Mrs. Nibbles prepared to defend her 
young. 

“Let him alone, Ma,” said Miss 
Gladyce. “If he starts anything, the 
coroner sure will have something to at- 
tend to here. Leave him rave. I’m going 
to get a job at the ticket-window of the 
Bon-Ton Movie Palace, anyway, and I 
aint going to wash dishes for his booze.” 

The strangers in the Nibbles’ life had 
been hushed by the force of the domestic 
argument, but Jane made a rally and 
took command. 

“Tom,” she said, ‘get that man out of 
here, and keep him out for a half-hour. 
I don’t care what you do to him, but 
keep him out.” 

“That goes,” said Mr. Tom to Mr. 
Nibbles. 

“Anything you say is reasonable,” 
said Mr. Nibbles with alacrity. The 
chauffeur went with them at Jane’s re- 
quest. 

“They’ve got potato pancakes fresh 
about this time at the Custom Buffet,” 
said Mr. Nibbles, leading the way as 
they departed. 

Mr. Nibbles had whisky and pancakes, 
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Mrs. Quint, generous soul, was offering Jane her choice of whisky or beer. 
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and pancakes and beer, and when the 
half-hour was up the three went back 
arm-in-arm for the greater steadiness of 
Mr. Nibbles’ locomotion. 

When they opened the door of the 
Nibbles home, Tom heard sniffles. Mrs. 
Nibbles evidently had been blubbering. 
Miss Daisy was using her sleeves alter- 
nately on her eyes and her nose. Miss 
Gladyce maintained a posture of defiance 
visibly streaked with dismay. The only 
other person in the room was a priest, 
who looked with disapproval toward the 
opened door. 

Mr. Tom shoved Mr. Nibbles into the 
happy home. 

“Where’s that young lady?” he asked. 

Mrs. Nibbles aroused herself plain- 
tively. 

“She went with Mrs. Quint,” she said. 

Mrs. Quint, generous soul, was offer- 
ing Jane her choice of whisky or beer 
when Mr. Tom found them. 

“Hullo,” said Mr. Tom. “All ready 
for home, now. Everything all attended 
to.” 

“The priest didn’t like it,” said Mrs. 
Quint, “so I brought the young dear 
with me. I told her you’d find her. She 
ought to have something to restore her.” 

“All she needs is a little air,” said Mr. 
Tom. “Obliged to you, though. You’re 
a good scout. Here’s a dollar. Have 
something on me. Come on, Jane.” 


RS. QUINT thereupon returning to 
the normal of her life, dwelt therein 
contentedly, with no unusual vicissitudes 
for a month. Then the unusual again 
came to her in the form of a letter. A 
twenty-dollar bank-note was attached by 
a clip to a card and a note. 
Mrs. Quint put the bill in her stock- 
ing. Then she read the card: 


Mr. and Mrs. William Pennington Ord- 
way announce the marriage of their 
daughter Jane to Mr. Thomas Chalmers 
Darnell. 


Mrs. Quint then read the note: 


Dear Mrs. Quint: - 
We haven’t forgotten you. Buy yourself 
a couple of wedding presents on us. 
; Yours, 
Tom. 
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Later in the afternoon, Mrs. Quint, 
reading in her favorite family journal 
a human-interest society column, written, 
with intent, of the classes for the masses, 
found a delightfully intimate account of 
the Ordway-Darnell. wedding. It was 
gossipy, putting Mrs. Quint in a party 
gown and taking her into gilded halls. 

“They didn’t think Tom Darnell was 
going to get Jane Ordway,” ran one 
paragraph. “They said she was all for 
charity and good works and never would 
abandon the life to which she had 
devoted herself. But Tom stuck it out 
and suddenly Jane changed her mind. 
The young people will be several years 
in Italy, according to their present 
plans.” 

Mrs. Quint had a hospitable impulse 
and decided, seeing that she had twenty 
dollars, to buy a half-dozen bottles of 
beer, and with this assurance of her wel- 
come, call on the Nibbleses to discuss 
the news. 

She found Mrs. Nibbles in a new 
rocking-chair, alone. Pork-chops were 
frying in a skillet on the stove. Mrs. 
Nibbles seemed contented. 

“T knew about it,” she told 
Quint. “Mr. Nibbles is working. 

The two statements seemed related in 
her mind. 

Mr. Nibbles himself came in. He car- 
ried a large tin bucket of beer. 

“Yes, I’m working,” he said. “I don’t 
promise I’ll stay at it, but it aint bad. 
That young fella Tom got me the job. 
I don’t mind being a right guy for right 
people, and that fella Tom was a human 
being, all right. He was there with the 
goods and not with the sermons, and 
he’d take his drink with me. That’s the 
sort of a guy I like. When he said, 
‘Nibbles, you ought to go to work and 
earn your drink and a piece of meat 
now and then,’ you didn’t feel like 
bouncing a brick off him. Anyway, he 
got me a job, and I guess I can hold it 
down. The girls are working too.” 

“Mrs. Quint’s brought some bottled 
beer,” said Mrs. Nibbles. “Papa, if 
you'll go’ get a couple more pork-chops 
we'll make her stay to supper.” 

“Sure thing,” said Mr. Nibbles. “We'll 
have a party.” 


Mrs. 


” 





ANOTHER of Mrs. Warren’s delightful stories of the young 
wallflower who became a social dictator in his home town. 


Glamour 
By Maude Radford Warren 


Author of ‘The Glasses with the Black Horn Rims,” etc. 
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AROLD LAMBERT had just 
H asked and received from the 

president of his bank a vaca- 
tion of two weeks without pay. 
He was finding the expectations of his 
friends too difficult to live up to. After 
his strenuous career as a dancing partner 
to Juliana de la Croix, and its sudden 
ending, he had felt rather meek in his 
soul, purged of folly and ready to lead a 
simple life. To be sure, he meant to 
maintain his leadership of the younger 
set of Royal; he meant, of course, to 
bask in the soothing atmosphere of the 
admiration of Flossie Harlowe and 
Caroline Walton; he meant, naturally, 
to keep Bud Henderson in his inferior 
place. But for the rest, he wanted to rest 
on his laurels. 

His friends and followers, however, 
refused to let him rest. Ever since the 
late spring he had brought events and 
excitement to Royal. They expected him 
to make things happen, and their ex- 
pectancy was wearing out Harold. He 
felt indignant ; if they had had the right 
sort of feeling, they would have deplored 
the folly of a young man, dancing night 
after night with a flirt of a chorus-girl 
who was keeping all the money for her- 
self and her family; instead of that, the 
fools thought he had distinguished him- 
self in making such a public appearance. 
They considered it the next thing to 
being on the stage. Well, he didn’t mind 
their admiring him, if they had to, but he 
proposed to have a rest. 

“Life,” reflected Harold, “may be a 
very bitter thing. At its best it may be- 
come too realistic, too—er—stripped of 
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illusions. Me—I have drunk of it too 
deeply. I see Royal as it is—a frightful 
arena where people struggle to get the 
better of each other, and where, alas, the 
unworthy are sometimes in danger of 
being victorious. I see my friends as 
they are: heartless harpies who use me 
merely as food for their exciting pleas- 
ures; they would butcher me freely to 
make a Roman holiday. What I need is 
to leave them all for a time, to try to get 
back some of my early illusions, to try 
to reproduce the soft, beguiling glamour 
with which life was once masked for me. 
Glamour, that’s what I need and must 
rediscover.” 

So Harold, that very day, had ar- 
ranged for a vacation in which to 
recreate glamour. He knew how he 
would spend his time—in writing the 
detective and adventure stories at which 
he had worked before ever he had be- 
come the fashion in Royal. Maybe he 
would try some moving-picture scenarios 
too; his adventure with Juliana de la 
Croix had suggested that. But the ques- 
tion was where to go. 

Harold went for a drive in his sister’s 
car, to make up his mind. He chose the 
narrow, tortuous, quiet, green road 
known as Lovers’ Lane. Almost every 
little city has its Lovers’ Lane—a neces- 
sity for young people who .have not the 
theaters and restaurants and other aids 
to sentiment of the city. The Lovers’ 
Lane of Royal had the additional ad- 
vantage of possessing a Lovers’ Leap. No 
one knew why it was so called; inven- 
tive young men had made up various 
stories which they told to confiding girls. 
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The girl on the boulder 
screamed, hesitated a lit- 
tle longer and then, 
throwing out her arms, 


jumped. 


Uninventive young men“ appropriated 
these stories and told them to the same 
and other girls, all of whom had never 
heard of them before. This Lovers’ Leap 
was simply a short but rather pictur- 
esque-looking height, topped by a craggy 
boulder, giving upon a deep pool. 
Harold drove slowly along the rather 
rough lane. Here and there special 
landmarks stood out—a lightning-riven 
oak, a brown, willow-thatched pool, a 
tiny tree-circled sward, all of which had 
sentimental associations with Caroline 
and Flossie. Harold’s mood changed ; he 
sequestered his car in the first turn he 
came to, and walked on toward Lovers’ 
Leap, thinking of the delectable days 
when both girls were perfectly easy to 
manage. As he approached the Leap, his 
face lost its expression of sentimental 
reminiscence. In fact, his jaw dropped. 
Standing beside the boulder was a girl 
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without a_ hat, 

and with stream- 

ing hair. Har- 

old felt as if her 

eyes were stream- 

ing too; he could 

not doubt from her 

actions that she con- 

templated some desperate 

deed. Harold began to run; 

then he stopped short. 

Catch a bird with chaff! Not 

a knowing one like him! He had 

suddenly remembered the big mov- 

ing-picture studio recently built 

a few miles out of Rochester. In- 

terrupt a moving-picture com- 

pany at work and get laughed at, 

arter being cursed at? Not he! He be- 

gan to whistle indifferently, and 

sauntered, looking amiably about at the 

landscape. The girl on the boulder 

glanced at him sharply, screamed, hesi- 

tated a little longer and then, throw- 

ing out her arms, jumped. At the same 

time a fat man shot out from behind a 

tree and began running towards the girl. 

As she jumped, he swerved and ran 
towards Harold. 

“You're a fine fellow,” he said bitterly, 
“a fine fellow, to let a lady kill herself 
without butting in!” 

He dashed on, foilowed now by 
Harold, and kneeling on the boulder, 
estimated the height, which was less than 
it looked. The girl was scrambling to 
her feet, crying and feeling her bruises. 

“There, there, Miss Merkland,” called 
the man soothingly. “I’ll be down there 
in a minute, my dear. Never you mind.” 

He turned to Harold, his rage gone, 
and spoke wearily. 

“Temperament!” he said. “Her fellow 
has gone back on her, or she is afraid 
he’s going to, or something ; anyhow, she 
was weeping all over the shop yesterday. 
I guess she figured it out that if she at- 
tempted suicide he’d feel sorry and wake 
up; it could get in the paper, especially 
if you are a reporter or anything, or have 
friends among them. Maybe she thought 
you’d save her, or something—but I’d 
like to know where I come into this if 
she’s too stiff to work to-morrow.” 

As they began climbing down the 
ridge, Harold asked: 
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“Who is Miss Merkland ?” 


“Where you been living? Don’t you 


know of the Pan-American Feature 
Company? She’s our leading lady. I’m 
O’Leary, the director—and I suppose 
you never heard of me either?” 

“Well, then,” said Harold, who never 
overlooked a chance to justify himself, 
“how was I to know that she wasn’t act- 
ing when she made that jump? Anyhow, 
she was, wasn’t she?” 

“Well, if she speaks to you, kind of 
act nice to her, wont you?” said O’Leary. 
“Tf she wants to, let her tell her troubles 
to you. None of the rest of us will be- 
lieve them.” 


HEY reached Mary Merkland, limp- 

ing slowly towards them. She was a 
fine-looking girl in the early twenties, 
dark and radiant,* with wonderful 
dimples that seemed begging her to smile 
and deepen them for the happiness of 
the world. At the moment she looked as 
if she would never smile again. Harold 
forgot the vow he had made after his 
contretemps with Juliana, never again to 
speak to any girl whose full history he 
did not know. 

“Shake hands with this here young re- 
porter,” said O’Leary; “name of—” 

“Lambert, Harold Lambert—but not 
a reporter.” 

“Not a reporter?” asked Mary Merk- 
land mournfully. 

Harold did not wish to disappoint her 
utterly. He ignored the bank which gave 
him his daily bread, and spoke of his 
avocation. 

“I am a writer,” he said modestly; 
“I—I try to reflect the joys and sorrows 
of people, rather than mere facts such as 
a reporter gathers.” 

“Well,” sighed Mary, “if you re- 
flected my sorrows, you’d have your 
hands full.” 

Harold warmed to her sad tone. 

“May—may I drive you wherever you 
are going?” he offered. “My car is near 
here.” 

“You certainly can,” Mary assented ; 
“otherwise, I’d have to go by train. The 
owner don’t trouble himself to provide 
cars for his leading people, though he 
affords himself such little luxuries as 
cars, and a yacht, and a big menagerie of 
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animals. I know a man whose lady 
friend was et by one of his tigers when 
she was doing a stunt, but that don’t 
make him offer car-drives to the rest of 
us.” 

Harold glowed. He forgot the harsh 
things he had been saying about reality. 
Glamour, he reflected, was all very well, 
but here was one who had seen life in 
the raw.. What could she not teach him? 
And indeed, Mary could have taught 
him more than a little. 

“You remind me,” Mary said, “of my 
brother who died last year.” 

Harold would rather it had been her 
lover. 

“He was a good boy,” sighed Mary, 
“a good, good boy. That kind 
always dies. If he’d been the sort that 
worried his mother and broke up homes, 
you couldn’t have pried him out of the 
world with a crowbar. Where do you 
live?” 

Harold informed her that he was away 
from home at present, getting local 
color. 

“T wonder,” he said, with a burst of 
inspiration, “if I couldn’t visit the 
studio and—” 

“Sure you could,” Mary said, “as 
long as you haven’t the acting bee in 
yeur bonnet. You couldn’t be taken on 
as an extra, because all those extras 
O’Leary’s been advertising for are old 
men and women for the old servants’ 
scenes, and young girls for the French 
maids and garden parties and ballroom 
scenes. Funny how much better extra 
girls are than extra men. They kind of 
like the camera, and a man don’t. 
O’Leary’s none too keen on visitors, but 
if I ask him—” 

“I’d be glad if you would,” Harold 
said; “I—I’m staying in Rochester.” 

“It may do you good to see what real 
hard work is,” the actress said in a 
moralizing tone adapted for the young 
of the species; “a writer don’t have to 
work, and you having a car andAll, and 
being tempted with money, it’s bad for 
you.” 


’ 


ARY then proceeded to tell Harold 
what a young man’s conduct in life 
should be. Men, if they weren’t careful, 
could be awful mean, she said, and she 
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told Harold of some things men had 
done to her which made his honorable 
blood boil and his face grow quite red 
with sympathy and with a desire 
to avenge her. From that point she went 
easily on to tell him her immediate 
troubles, and by that time Harold was 
enlisted as her personal knight. 

That evening he wrote two notes, 
which he sent by special messenger to 
Flossie Harlowe and to Caroline 
Walton, his two most ardent admirers, 
explaining that he felt the need of a rest 
and was going away quite quietly with- 
out telling anyone good-by. He hoped to 
come back much refreshed. Meantime, he 
would not pester anyone with letters. 
And it was, for some reasons, very hard 
to go away just now. Then he turned to 
his packing, placidly disregarding the 
insistent telephone bell, behind which 
lay the questions of Caroline and Flossie 
which should remain unanswered. At 
ten o’clock he was well on his way to 
Rochester, where he engaged a room in 
a boarding-house. 

On Monday morning at eight o’clock 
Harold entered the tall, gaunt build- 
ing which was the Pan-American studio. 


Mary Merkland was sitting near the 


stage, looking rather sleepy. O'Leary, 
beside her, was explaining some points 
from the manuscript of the scenario. In 
a few moments he looked up, and seeing 
that all his actors were assembled, he 
outlined the play for them, and told 
them what scenes he expected to take 
that day. 

The morning was one kaleidoscopic 
blur of new impressions for Harold. He 
had not realized that scenes in a picture 
play were not taken consecutively, or 
that the men’s faces had to be colored a 
sickly yellow, that their collars and 
shirt-fronts and all objects meant to 
show as white must be either yellow or 
blue; that rolls of films were scarcely 
more than an inch wide; that the act- 
ing to the camera had to be done in 
a narrow width of space; that the stage 
properties were so many and so_ real; 
that every scene had to be rehearsed, 
sometimes several times; that the di- 
rector’s assistant had to keep track of 
the scenes that were taken, and the 
clothes the actors were wearing. 
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Harold felt grateful that he was not 
an actor. He could never, he felt, have 
put up with O’Leary, who was either 
wearily insulting or ragingly abusive if 
things went wrong, as they frequently 
did. 

“Oh, pshaw,” said Mary when 
Harold asked her why some one didn’t 
knock O’Leary down, “he doesn’t mean 
anything by it, and everyone knows it. 
He gets better work out of them when he 
has them half scared. He’s a real 
artist, and it makes him sick when his 
actors don’t register what he wants.” 

Harold absorbed a good deal of color. 
He also absorbed a good deal more of 
Mary’s life-and-love story. In the short 
intervals between her scenes, Mary clung 
to him for comfort. She clung literally. 
At first he was embarrassed, but when 
he saw how calmly the other actors took 
her manner, he imitated their calm. 
O’Leary evidently considered his pres- 
ence tiresome, but necessary to keep 
Mary’s temperament from impeding the 
progress of the play. 


TUESDAY morning Harold escorted 

Mary to the studio. As they passed 
the office he noticed a large group of 
girls. 

“Extras,” Mary explained; “we’ve 
had an advertisement running since 
Saturday.” 

They parted on the second floor, 
Harold going on up to the studio. At 
the head of the stairs he came face to 
face with a girl who started in a rather 
theatrical manner when she saw him. 

“Flossie!” exclaimed Harold. 

“Oh, Harold,” cried Flossie, ‘what 
are you doing here?” 

Then he saw that Flossie was made up 
for a part. She was dressed in black and 
wore a maid’s apron; her lips were 
reddened and her eyelids blackened. 

“Flossie,” he demanded sternly, “what 
does this mean?” 

Flossie by no means told him fully 
what it meant. She did not say that 
since Harold was gone and she was tired 
of Royal, she thought she might as well 
take a vacation herself. She did not say 
that a friend in Rochester had mentioned 
the fact that Harold was supposed to 
be hanging round a “movie” actress, and 
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that she had taken an opportunity that 
offered for having a look at the creature. 
She told the least vital part of the truth. 

“IT went to visit my cousin in 
Caledonia, and we saw the advertisement 
for extras, and applied, just for a joke. 
But my cousin’s cross as two sticks, be- 
cause they took me and didn’t take her. 
She says the work is no work for a 
lady.” 

“She’s quite right, too,” said Harold 
severely. ‘“You’d better go straight 
home, Flossie.” 

“T will not,” Flossie said. “Why 
haven’t I as much right here as you, 
Harold? You wrote me you were going 
to take a rest. Is this what you call a 
rest ?” 

“My connection with this place is 
purely through an accident. I’ll tell you 
about it later,” said Harold hastily as 
he saw O’Leary approaching. 

“Don’t let me hurry you, Mr. Lam- 
bert,” said O’Leary, with weary sarcasm. 
“We are losing dollars for every second 
you keep your lady friend waiting, but 
what is that, if only you are content? If 
you and your lady friend would care to 
promenade around the hall, you have 
only to say the word.” 

Harold hurried past O’Leary, his face 
burning. He had not dreamed that any 
of O’Leary’s harsh language would ever 
be addressed to him. He not only did 
not like it, but he did not care to have 
Flossie hear it. How could she look up 
to him if she heard any clodhopper of 
a director, who, by pure chance, had a 
salary in the thousands, saying what he 
pleased to Harold Lambert! Yes, Flossie 
should go home. Meanwhile, he’d see 
that O’Leary made no further remarks to 
him. 

He stood beside the camera-man, his 
back to the stage, and with a winning 
smile on his face, which was turned to 
Flossie, who had taken her place among 
the extras. At that very moment 
O’Leary, walking backwards from the 
stage to gauge the effect of a piece of 
furniture he had placed, cannoned into 
Harold and stepped on his own tender 
foot. 

“Get out of my way!” he howled. 
“Did I tell you to roost all morning in 
my way? Now, beat it! You needn’t 
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register any high-bred surprise or scorn 
for my benefit! Beat it to the rear!” 

Only Mary’s imploring hand on his 
arm restrained Harold. But presently 
he joined Flossie, wearing his negligent 
superior smile. 

“Peppery chap,” he said, easily; “the 
old school, you know. One has to be 
indulgent to him.” 

“Why, I never heard anything like it 
in my life,” cried Flossie indignantly; 
“the idea of him talking like that to you, 
Harold. Why did you stand it? And 
why did you let that awful leading 
woman hang on to your arm?” 

“He’s an old man, Flossie,” said 
Harold gently, ‘“—gray hairs, you 
know. But I don’t want you to stay 
here, if you feel like this.” 

“I wouldn’t stand it,” said Flossie, 
tossing her head. 

“Maids, maids!” roared O’ Leary ; “for 
the love of the saints, have I got to 
stand here all day waiting for stupid ex- 
tras? Say, you maid with the violet eyes, 
c’m’ere.” 

Flossie went, tossing her head. 

“Say,” said O’Leary, “I said you were 
a maid, didn’t I? I didn’t say you were 
a tragedy queen, or a cross heifer. You 
come in that door there, and hand your 
mistress that letter.” 

Flossie took the letter, came in at the 
door and handed it with a pleasant smile 
to Mary. 

“Say, why didn’t you courtesy when 
you handed it, the way the other maid 
did?’ demanded O’Leary. “You heard 
me tell her.” 

O’Leary rolled his eyes up to the 
skylights. 

“Properly trained maids don’t cour- 
tesy,” responded Flossie. 

“You hear that?” he said. “You hear 
a three-dollar maid telling me what 
maids do and don’t, me that has put on 
more good plays—aw, Gawd, grant me 
the patience I need. Say, Miss Maid, 
would you like to go down to the owner 
and tell him you’ve elected yourself the 
director of this play? Now, you march 
back, and you courtesy, and you hand 
that letter.” 

Flossie, with flaming face, marched 
and obeyed O’Leary implicitly. 

“It isn’t worth while to try to tell 
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At the head of the stairs he came face to 
face with a girl who started in a rather . 
theatrical manner when she saw him. 
“Flossie!” exe 
clai 


a man like that 

anything,” she said 

to Harold when the 

scene was over. “Let 

him put on his old play as he pleases.” 
“Yes; look at the way the drawing- 

room is crowded up with furniture,” 

agreed Harold. “But I guess the hot 

pollot wouldn’t think the heroine was 

rich unless she was in-a room cluttered 

with chairs and vases and things. I’ll 

drive you home to-night, Flossie.” 
“You may drive me to Caledonia, if 

you like,” Flossie said, “but I’m coming 

back here to-morrow.” 


EXT morning, as Flossie and Harold 

sat in the studio, waiting for all the 
actors and extras to assemble, they saw 
Caroline entering. 

“What—what’s Caroline doing here?” 
asked Flossie feebly. 

“T sent for her, Flossie,” said Harold 
tenderly. “Since you.were determined to 
stay here, I coul? not let you do so 
without a girl friend. It wouldn’t look 
well. This is a censorious world—” 

Flossie darted him a venomous glance, 
which she changed into a welcoming one 
as Caroline approached, rather timidly. 

“T—I don’t know whether I really 
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ought to be here,” said Caroline, 

turning her blue eyes appealingly on 

Harold. “I had a dreadful time 

winning Mother over.” 
“It’s only a lark,” said Har- 
old cheerfully; “I expect you'll 
a have enough of it by night.” 

“So that’s it,” said Flossie 

cryptically. “Well, all I can 

say is that I’m going to stick. 

And I'll tell you one thing, 

Harold Lambert,” she added 

energetically, as she walked away: 

“If you want to bring the whole 

town of Royal here, I’m willing to as- 
sist.’ 

“Why should she be so angry ?” 
Caroline pathetically. 

“Why indeed?” murmured Harold, as 
his eyes followed Flossie anxiously. 

This part of his scheme had not 
worked out as he had intended, and 
puzzling over Flossie’s lack of adapta- 
bility, he only half listened while 
Caroline told him how readily the em- 
ployment manager had selected her, and 
how Mr. O'Leary had said he would use 
her in the ballroom and garden-party 
and automobile scenes. 

Then Mary Merkland came up, and 
he presented Caroline. Mary merely 
nodded and without any apology led 
Harold away. She said she had some- 
thing more to tell him. 

Her method of confiding was to talk 
with her hand on Harold’s arm and in 
the most pathetic parts, to put her head 
on his shoulder. and Caroline 
watched them, outwardly with a rather 
scandalized curiosity, but Harold knew 
what must be going on inside. As soon 
as he could get away from Mary, he 
strolled back to Caroline. 

“We were just rehearsing a scene for 
fun,” he said easily. 

When he went over to Flossie and re- 
peated the remark, she replied, scath- 
ingly, that the rehearsal seemed ex- 
tremely spontaneous, and that she would 
prefer Harold not to stand by her. Miss 
Merkland might join them, and her 
mother was rather particular about her 
associates. 

O'Leary created a diversion by ap- 
pearing hastily, and saying that since the 
day was so fine, he had decided to do 


asked 


Flossie 
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outdoor work. Flossie and some of the 
other extras were told to go home. Mary 
and Caroline, with half a dozen actors 
and various assistants, were hurried 
down into three automobiles, waiting 
below, and were driven to the old 
country house, and the park, which 
O’Leary had decided should be the 
setting for the outdoor scenes. 

Harold, who went along, would have 
enjoyed the change from studio work, 
except for two things: the weeping de- 
pendence of Mary, and the coldness of 
Caroline. 

Caroline, erstwhile the credulous, the 
gentle, treated him with frigidity. In 
one way, Harold decided, he could 
scarcely blame her. It was impossible 
for her to believe that the many times 
Mary reached for his hand meant the re- 
hearsal of a scene. He saw no way out 
of it but to tell Caroline the exact 
truth, even though, to do it, he must 
violate Mary’s confidence. This he did, 
in part of the period allowed for 
luncheon. Caroline listened incredu- 
lously. 

“T have not seen a great deal of the 
world, Harold,” she said coldly; ‘“for- 
tunately, I have been sheltered. I have 
not been meeting Tom, Dick and Harry 
—at least, not till lately. But instinct 
teaches one something, and _ instinct 
teaches me that if a woman is in love 
with one man, she doesn’t—doesn’t paw 
another.” 

“But she does,” urged Harold: “if the 
first one is hurting her, she goes for sym- 
pathy to the other, and—and clings—” 

“All I can say,” Caroline said icily, 
“is that clinging can be a very disgusting 
process.” 

She did not speak to him again, and 
Harold spent an uncomfortable after- 
noon—none the less because O’Leary 
displayed a sincere if fatherly admira- 
tion for Caroline, telling her that she 
was the only extra he had ever seen with 
any promise, and that he’d see that she 
had a future. Caroline’s future, indeed! 
thought Harold ; it ought to be in Royal 
and not in any studio where clodhoppers 
and other mixed society congregated. 

Harold went to bed that night deter- 
mined that on the next day he must 
somehow get both Flossie and Caroline 
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to listen to reason and go home. It 
wouldn’t do, for their own sakes— 
neither would it do for his. Mary’s 
temporary dependence was too compli- 
cating; he could manage two women, 
but not three. 


HE next morning, soon after the 
actors had assembled in the studio, 
an assistant interrupted O'Leary. 

“Say, Mr. O’Leary,” he said, “the 
owner’s awfully sorry, but there’s a 
whole bunch of visitors come here to see 
the rehearsals. The fellow that’s lead- 
ing the bunch—his father has stock in 
the company.” 

“All right,” growled O’Leary. “Only, 
if they get under my feet, I’ll leave the 
print of my hobnails on them.” 

Harold would have thought nothing 
of this interchange of speeches had it 
not been for a look of malicious ex- 
pectancy on Flossie’s face. With a sud- 
den sinking of the heart, he turned to 
the studio door. There entered Bud 
Henderson and half a dozen of the other 
young élite of Royal. In a flash Harold 
saw it all; there was Flossie’s revenge. 
She had told Bud Henderson, and they 
had planned to watch Harold being 
baited by O’Leary. Very well; this 
ended Miss Flossie Harlowe. Even as 
he beamed on his friends welcomingly, 
he thought despairingly that all of the 
men were their own masters except Bud, 
who, like himself, was taking a vaca- 
tion; and none of the girls worked. So 
they were free to watch Mary leaning 
on him. Likewise, Harold reflected, he 
was free to leave—and would. 

“Hello, Harrie, Leg o’ Lamb,” cried 
Bud Henderson; “clowning again?” 

“Bless us, Rosebud, what fancies you 
do get,” said Harold airily. 

“C’me on; confide in us,” urged Bud. 

“Nothing to confide,” Harold said, 
and scurried away from the stage so that 
there should be no danger of getting in 
O’Leary’s way. Presently he saw Mary 
making for him, and he braced himself 
to keep her literally at arm’s length. 
But for once she made no attempt to 
lean on him. For the moment, she was 
working her mind and not her emotions. 

“Say, Harold,” she said hurriedly, 
“young Shore’s gone to the hospital with 
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typhoid. He was that extra, you know, 
that was going to walk on in that scene 
where the husband and wife quarrel 
over the baby. It’s just the one scene, 
and O’Leary didn’t think it was worth 
while to get a regular actor. And say: 
my beau has telegraphed from New 
York, and it’s all right; he wants me to 
come right on to New York.” 


Her method of confid- 

ing was to talk with her 
hard on Harold’s arm and 
in the most pathetic parts, 


to put her head on his shoulder. 
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Harold listened impatiently; her 
voice was plainly begging him to do 
something. 

“O’Leary thinks you could take the 
part, it being so simple, and you having 
had experience in amateur theatricals. 
He’s got his own reasons for being as 
crazy as I am to get this play off—” 

““No, thanks,” said Harold firmly. 
“There’s no reason for me to oblige 
O'Leary.” 

“But me,” said Mary pathetically, 
putting her hand on his arm. 

As Harold gently removed the hand, 
Bud Henderson strolled up lazily. 
Harold ignored him, but Mary said 
sweetly : 

“Introduce me to your friend. Maybe 
I can get him to persuade you.” 

Coldly Harold made the introduction, 
and Mary explained what she wanted. 

“Sure, he’ll do it,” Bud said cordially ; 
“he’s no welcher; we'll make him.” 
He explained the situation to 
Harold’s eagerly listening friends. 
“Nothing doing,” Harold said. 
“All right; take me, then,” 
said Bud gallantly. 


entered and 


O’ Leary 
Mary ran forward to in- 


tercept him. Harold, 
watching, felt sure that 
Mary was explaining 
that Harold was not 
crazy to be a movie 
actor and would have 
to be coaxed instead of 
permitted as a favor. 
O’Leary approached 
Harold with an ag- 
grieved air. 
“Well, young fellow,” 
he said, “I’ve tried to do 
you a favor, leaving 
you around the studio 
as free as if you were 
my own son, to pick up 
anything you liked. I 
could fimish the play 
, up to-day and to- 


\ 


AF, a ° , morrow if I got 
res . 
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this one scene off. 
If I have to look 
around for some 
other young fellow, it'll 
cost me a day’s pay at 


ie 





The rehearsing went badly, and when at last Harold stood before the camera, O’Leary’s temper was in shreds. He 
above!” he cried, “I know I’ve sinned in my life, but I don’t thin! 
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had quite forgotten that Harold was doing him a favor; he merely realized that Harold was a green actor. “Gawd 


I ever was bad enough to deserve the rotten actors I’m punished with.” 
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least for all this crowd. But of course 
if you don’t feel like returning the 
favor—” 

“Aw, come on, Harold; be a sport,” 
yelled Bud. 

“Go on,” chorused his friends. 

Mary threw her arms about his neck. 

“Oh,” she sobbed in his ear, “I do so 
want to go to him.” 

Harold’s friends gasped and giggled 
at Mary’s demonstration. Maddened, 
Harold threw her off and _ shouted 
irritably at O’Leary: 

“All right; all right.” 

The rehearsing went badly, and when 
at last Harold stood before the camera, 
O’Leary’s temper was in shreds. He had 
quite forgotten that Harold was doing 
him a favor; he merely realized that 
Harold was a green actor. 

“Now, Mr. Lambert,” he said, “you 
come in and you interrupt a scene be- 
tween the husband and wife, who are 
quarreling over the crib of their inno- 
cent child. You register astonishment— 
say, you don’t have to gape as if it was 
a Spanish bullfight. Do it again—again 
—again. All right; now interrupt them 
with deprecation, but firmly. Gawd 
above! I know I’ve sinned in my life, but 
I don’t think I ever was bad enough to 
deserve the rotten actors I’m punished 
with. Now go on; next you face the 
husband; you clench your hands. You 
register hatred. Say, Mr. Lambert, I 
didn’t say you need look like the devil 
incarnate, for remember in this play you 
are a kind of ladylike man. Now that 
her husband has left, take her hand. 
Kiss it tenderly—tenderly, not gingerly. 
I assure you it is a clean hand. Now 
pick up the baby. Aw, Gawd, Mr. 
Lambert, don’t you know how to pick 
up a baby? Here, this way! Clasp it 
ardently. Lift your eyes and register 
grief and devotion. Work the muscles of 
your throat, same as if you were taking 
a drink. Look up—here, I didn’t say 
look like a dying calf; grief and devo- 
tion, I said. My soul to Gawd and the 
angels! if only the people I deal with 
had anything but dust in their beans!” 


HAROLD registered, for the benefit 
of his friends, a look of indulgent 
amusement, but inwardly he was seeth- 


_amused 
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ing. There was nothing counterfeit 
about the amusement of his friends. 
They liked Harold; he had made them 
respect him. But he had rather lorded it 
over them of late months. 

“Canaille!” thought Harold bitterly ; 
“after all I’ve done for them!” 

But he did not relax from his pose of 
superiority; it had always 
worked with them; it must again. It 
must, for Harold had nothing else left. 
Yet for the moment it did not prevail. 
They laughed at him freely when the 
scene was over, and urged him to come 
to luncheon with them so they could 
laugh at him some more. 

“Awfully sorry, but I’ve an engage- 
ment,” said Harold urbanely; “do come 
back this afternoon and watch the dear 
peppery old chap.” 

Just this afternoon, he told himself 
bitterly, and then the studio and Mary 
Merkland should rtever know him again. 
For that matter, he did not greatly care 
if his best friends never knew him again. 
He was just stalking off for a solitary 
luncheon when the leading lady stopped 
him. 

“T’ll tell you,” she said, ‘“‘why O’ Leary 
is acting like a bear with a sore head. 
You know this play. Well, it’s made 
over from a novel, and it seems that the 
man who wrote it forgot he’d given some 
one else the picture-rights first. A nice 
howl they’d make if it was a woman and 
she’d forgot. They’d say it was just like 
a woman, but being it’s a man, they just 
curse. O’Leary's been telegraphing all 
morning about it, and he’s just got a 
message saying he’ll have to give up the 
rights to the feature play. So probably 
this afternoon he’ll call the whole thing 
off, and I can start to New York a whole 
day sooner!” 

Just the irony of things, Harold re- 
flected, without any philosophy. That 
this morning’s humiliation should have 
been so unnecessary! ‘The sickening 
waste of it all— Then an idea struck 
him, and the magnitude of it left him 
gasping. He hurried into an empty 
dressing-room, luncheon forgotten, put 
his head in his hands and thought hard. 
Then he got pencil and paper and made 
hasty notes. “At five minutes to two, 
standing in the doorway to intercept 
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Here’s a real strength-builder— 


A pure wholesome soup, delightful to taste and 
full of substantial nourishment. You only need try 
it once on your table to realize 
why this is so. 

Only the choicest of materials 
—and these prepared in the 
most attractive and digestible 
form—are combined in 
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Ox Tail Soup 
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cially imported Spanish sherry. 
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nourishing Campbell “kind” 
from your grocer now, and en- 
joy it to-day? 

Your money back if not 
satisfied. 
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O’Leary, he was still busy making 
notes. 

At two he was dragging O’Leary into 
the dressing-room. At three the actors 
upstairs were wondering perplexedly 
what had become of their director, and 
the spectators were wondering what had 
become of their Harold. At three min- 
utes past three O’Leary was walking up- 
stairs, his arm about Harold’s shoulder. 

“Boy, if there’s anything under the 
blue sky I can do for you—” he said 
emotionally. 

“Well,” said Harold, his voice full of 
injury, “this morning you mortified me 
to death, jumping on me.” 

“Jumping on you,” said O’Leary in- 
dignantly; “why, I never jumped on 
anyone in my life, not even a real actor. 
Say, I couldn’t go up and kiss you when 
you were making mistakes, could I?” 

Harold divulged the fact that his 
friends, two of whom were very dear 
indeed, had seen their idol dragged in 
the dust. He went rather fully into de- 
tail, and O’Leary, remembering his own 
youth, promised amendment. 

At the door of the studio Flossie met 
them. She walked upstairs with Harold, 
talking breathlessly : 

“And I didn’t realize till we were at 
luncheon how mean it was of me, 
Harold. Please forgive me. I did 
try to keep them from coming this after- 
noon, but I couldn’t do it.” 

“T’d rather they were here,” said 
Harold truthfully. “Of course I forgive 
you, dear Flossie.” 

At the top of the stairs Caroline met 
him. 

“Has Flossie told you how sorry we 
are?” she asked tearfully. “We know it 
was all that dreadful Miss Merkland’s 
fault, but we will save you from her, 
Harold.” 

“Dear Caroline,” murmured Harold, 
“a man is always safe when he is sur- 
rounded by sweet, girlish influence.” 

There, that would include them both, 
he figured. He walked into the studio 
and greeted his grinning friends. Aha! 
they’d be smiling in another way soon. 
O’Leary rehearsed a scene between 
Harold and Mary, a scene he never used. 

“Register uncertainty, Mr. Lambert. 


Fine! I wish some of my other actors 
had your intelligence. Take her hand; 
register an inspiration. Splendid! The 
day will come when you'll be a leading 
man, and having to have a private secre- 
tary to read the love-letters the girls 
write you. Register confidence and dar- 
ing. Good work! That’s all. 

“Say, people, I just want you folks 
that think you can soldier through a 
day’s work to look at this young fellow 
here. He had a purpose in coming to 
me, he had, and it wasn’t to be a movie 
actor for girls to gawk at. No, sir; he 
was qualifying to be the greatest writer 
of feature plays in this country or in any 
other. When the man whose plays we’ve 
been working on did me dirt, what does 
this fine fellow do? He gets his wits 
together and figures out a big play in 
which we can use pretty near every 
scene I’ve made here, and the new play’s 
not like the old—not enough to make us 
liable. He’s saved me hundreds of dol- 
lars, he has, and he’s made me take off 
my hat to him for his genius. We’ve had 
to cut out the scenes where the maids re- 
hearsed—I guess that’ll let you out, Miss 
Harlowe, but you can draw your pay just 
the same. And we've had to cut out the 
automobile and porch scenes where you 
figured, Miss Walton, and a few more. 
Mr. Lambert didn’t think it was wise to 
make things too much like the original 
scenario. Well, I say three cheers for 
him, and anyone that’d like to get his 
autograph, better do it to-day, for some 
day it can be sold for big money.” 

O’Leary broke into a spontaneous 
cheer, in which Harold’s friends joined, 
even Bud Henderson. Harold smiled in 
his usual mild detached fashion, but his 
heart was light. Got him down, had 
they? Well, not so it could be noticed. 
And he was an author now. He wouldn’t 
have to work hard for leadership; he’d 
have it every time he sold a scenario. 
There was nothing in the world to dis- 
turb him. Nothing! And then Harold 
saw fixed on him a pair of pansy-colored 
eyes, and a pair of blue eyes, each with 
a look of proud and tender ownership. 
And he realized that in his triumphant 
future career there would ‘still be the 
spur of danger. 


The final story in this series will be in the April Red Book Magazine. 
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Teaching People How to Eat 


Health, Strength and Efficiency 


By M. B. SACKHEIM 


F you have ever lived on a farm you have 
heard of “balanced rations” and what 
remarkable results they have accom- 
plished when fed to cattle and other an- 
imals. The United States Government 

has a department devoted to teaching farmers 
how to feed their stock so as to develop it to 
the highest point of health and efficiency. 
Yet until recently I have never heard of 
“balanced rations” fox humans or, in fact, of 
any serious attempt made to teach people what 
to eat and what not to eat. I was therefore 
greatly interested in the work of the Cor- 
rective Eating Society of Maywood, New 
Jersey. It seems that this Society is dedicated 
to teaching people how to combine and pro- 
portion food for greater health and efficiency 
and their work is meeting with success so great 
hat it almost seems too good to be true. 
Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at 
death’s door. For years he had suffered the 
agonies of acute stomach and intestinal trouble. 
His doctors—among them the most noted 
specialists in this country—gave him up to die. 
He was educated for a doctor, but got no re- 
lief from his brother physicians, so as a last 
resort he commenced to study the food ques- 
tion, especially its relation to the human sys- 
tem, and as a result of what he learned he 
succeeded in literally eating his way back to 
erfect health without drugs or medicines of 
any kind—and in a remarkably short space of 


To-day Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
roung. He has more ginger, more vitality, 
nd physical endurance than most youngsters 
n their ’teens. He literally radiates energy 
nd power. 

So remarkable was his recovery that Chris- 
ian knew he had discovered a great truth 
which fully developed would result in a new 
cience—the science of Correct Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his 
ife to telling others of the power of Correct 
Eating. From his research work he became 
onvinced that 90% of the ills of mankind 
briginate in the stomach and intestines. He 
ound that these ills responded to corrective 
ating. Since then he has told 23,000 people 


how to eat, what to eat and what not to eat 
with the result that almost invariably they 
were brought back to a type of health that 
they never dreamed they could reach. 

Though he had treated so many thousands 
of people personally, Christian says he felt 
hampered. He wanted to tell millions instead 
of thousands. So he founded the Corrective 
Eating Society with this object in view. 

Now the Society is teaching us that the rea- 
son most people are below par physically and 
mentally most of the time—the reason that 
business men break down at middle age—and 
the reason that the average life of man is only, 
29 years, is simply because we don’t know how 
te properly select and combine our foods. 

Very often good foods, when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods, create a chem- 
ical action in the digestive tract and. are con- 
verted into dangerous toxic poisons, which are 
responsible for nearly all sickness, In other 
words, good foods wrongly combined will 
cause acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation 
and numerous sympathetic ills leading to most 
serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought out 
by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise on the 
“Prolongation of Life” and by many other 
modern scientists. But most efforts in the 
past have been designed solely to remove the 
effect, by cleansing out the system and re- 
moving the poisons after they had formed, 
wholly disregarding the cause. 

The Corrective Eating Society, however, has 
gone a step further. Instead of waiting until 
the poisons accumulate, they tell you how to 
prevent them. They have shown that just as 
some combinations of food produce slow con- 
suming poisons that wreck the system, other 
combinations of food taken in the right pro- 
portions become the greatest tonics for health, 
efficiency and long life ever discovered. And 
a wonderful feature of their method is that 
results come practically with the very first 
meal. 

As Christian explains, in no case are pat- 
ented or proprietary foods prescribed. All of 
the foods may be obtained from your garden, 
at your local stores or in any restaurant. -It 
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is not necessary to upset your table to follow 
his.suggestions—neither is it necessary to eat 
things you don’t enjoy or to which you are not 
accustomed. Everything is so simple that one 
marvels at the results. 

In order to help as many people as possible, 
not only those who are ailing but those who 
want to maintain their health, The Corrective 
Eating Society has prepared a book based upon 
Eugene Christian’s 20 years’ experience. This 
book, Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons, is being 
offered for free examination to those who are 
interested. ‘This work was written expressly 
for the layman. ‘Technical terms have been 
avoided and every point is explained so that 
there can be no possible misunderstanding. 
Reasons are given for every recommendation, 
and every statement is based upon actual re- 
sults secured in the author’s many years of 
practice. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages from infancy to old 
age, and covering all occupations, climates and 
seasons. 

Each and every one of these menus has been 
employed for its purpose of increasing effi- 


ciency and restoring health not merely once 
but many times—so that every vestige of ex- 
periment has been removed. 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the science of correct eating. That most 
people dig their graves with their teeth is as 


true as gospel, in his estimation. Food is the 
fuel of the human system. And just as cer- 
tain fuels will produce definite results when 
consumed in a furnace, so will certain foods 
produce the desired results when put into the 
human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the 
combinations we eat every day are as ineffi- 
cient and dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, 
raud,.sawdust and a little coal would be for a 
furnace. No wonder man is only 50% effi- 


cient—no wonder the average life is only 39 
years—no wonder diseases of the human liver 
and kidneys have increased 103% within th 
past 30 years! 

Yet the Corrective Eating Society shows hoy 
easy and simple it is to eat your way back 
perfect health and up to a new type of physica) 
and mental power. The relationship of |ealt) 
to material success is so close that the resy); 
of the society’s teaching is a form of persona) 
efficiency which puts people head and shouldey 
above their less fortunate brothers.  [ver. 
one knows that the best ideas, plans and 
methods are worked out when you are brimfy 
of vitality—when you feel full of “ginger.” 
The better you feel—the better work you ca 
do. I understand that The Corrective Eating 
Society’s lessons have times without numbe 
been the means of bringing great materia 
prosperity to its studerfts by endowing them 
with health so perfect that work seems lik: 
play. 

If you would like to have the Book of 2 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written }y 
Eugene Christian out of his vast experience 
simply write The Corrective Eating Sociey 
213 Hunter Avenue, Maywood, N. J., ani 
they will mail you a set for examination. 

I am authorized to say that it is not neces 
sary to enclose any money with your request 
Merely write and ask them to send the ls 
sons for five days’ free examination with | 
understanding that you will either return t 
lessons within that time or remit $3, the small 
fee asked. 

There will of course be some who will doubt 
the efficacy of Corrective Eating, but | a 
certain your objections will be quickly tr 
moved once you examine Christian’s 
Anyway, you are obligating yourself in no wa 
by accepting the society’s generous offer whi 
enables you to investigate its wonderful wor 
before you pay for the lessons. If the mor 
than 300 pages contained in the course yi 
but one single suggestion that will bring 
greater health, you will get many times th 
cost of the course back in personal benefit 
yet hundreds write the Society that t! 
vital helpfulness on every page. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form 
instead of writing a letter, as this is a copy of the official 
blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC. 
213 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


to you in five days or send you $3. 
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HIS is not only a mighty good love 
story, but one of the best circus 
stories you ever read. The man who 


Shoestring Charley squint- 
ed his keen gray eyes, 
dragged at his cigarette and 
read the review. 


wrote it knows the “operys” from big- 


top to kid-show. 


True Blue 
To Mary 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


Author of the “Shoestring Charley” stories. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


HE magnet which was pulling 
Shoestring Charley back rested 
in the upper right-hand pocket 
of his vest. That is, it rested 

there at intervals. Most of the time, how- 

ever, it was close before his eyes, as he 
sat hunched in a_ corner of the smok- 
ing-compartment of a racing, jarring 

Pullman. For Shoestring Charley, owner 
and proprietor of the Great and Only 
World-Famous Shows, was nettled. 
There was something about that frazzled 
little piece of paper in his hands which 

worried him and fretted him and urged 

him back to his show. It was simply a 

clipping from a newspaper—and yet it 

furnished convincing proof that some- 
thing was wrong, really wrong with the 

Werld-Famous. . 

Hudson had written it three or four 
times—but Shoestring had failed to ap- 
preciate. A manager is prone to be over- 
zealous at times, or his liver can get out 
of order, or anyeone” of half a dozen 
things can cause him to feel a lack of 
enthusiasm. But when a town has been 
without a show for four years, when it 
is circus-hungry,—famishing in fact,— 
and then when the appetite fails to be ap- 
peased with the sight of that thing which 
it has longed for—something is wrong. 

Once more Shoestring Charley Gren- 
olds squinted his keen gray eyes, dragged 
at his cigarette and read fhe review: 





*A- StemeStuoF ~_- 


The World-Famous Circus has come 
and gone. Perhaps the best thing to be 
said about it is that it has gone. It was a 
big show, true, the biggest Effingham has 
ever seen. And certainly after a lapse of 
four years without a tented attraction of 
any kind, it would have seemed that the 
World-Famous should have given immense 
satisfaction. However, it did not. Per- 
haps the acts which were furnished were 
very expensive. The wardrobe was neat 
and clean, and the circus itself must be 
complimented on being an orderly, law- 
abiding attraction. But some way, that 
enthusiasm which should go with. a cir- 
cus performance was lacking. The actors 
seemed half-asleep. The acrobats appeared 
lackadaisical. ‘The much-heralded-somer- 
sault-rider could have been equaled by half 
the boys in Effingham if given a month’s 
practice. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the cir- 
cus did an immense business, and we pre- 
sume that is all the management of the 
circus cares about. However, the next time 
Effingham sees the World-Famous adver- 
tised, it will save its money for some other 
attraction with more spice and get-up to 
it than the show which played here yes- 
terday. 


And that is just what had caused the 
queer little gleam“to come into the eyes 
of Shoestring Charley. It was just what 
had caused the tremendous inroads upon 
his stock of cigarette “makin’s.” It was 
just what was sending him back to the 
“trick” to look it over, to find that fault 
which none of the management “back 
with it” had been able to differentiate. 
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**There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies 
blow.” 


a ‘you at love to have it’ 


HATEVER condition is keeping your skin 

from being attractive, 24 can be changed. 
Your skin like the rest of your body, is changing 
every day. As the o/dskin dies, mew skin forms 
in its place. 

This ts your opportunity. Your complexion 
depends on how you take care of this new skin. 
By using the following Woodbury treatment 
tegularly you can keep this new skin so strong 
and active that it cannot help taking on the 
greater clearness, freshness, and charm you 
have longed for. 


Use this treatment once a day. 

Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now, 
with the tips of your fingers, work this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold, the colder the better. 
Whenever possible, rub your face fora few min- 
utes with a Pzece of ice. Always be particular 
to dry your face well. 

Every day this treatment frees your skin of the 
tiny, old dead particles. Then, it cleanses the 
pores, brings the blood to the surface, and stim- 


utates the small muscular fibres. It is very easy to use 
this treatment for a few days and then neglect it, Use 
the treatment persistently and in ten days or two 
weeks your skin should showa marked improvement— 
a promise of that lovelier complexion which the daily 
use of W oodbury” 's always brings. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin special- 
ist. A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks 
of this skin treatment. Get a cake today. It is for 
sale by dealers every where, 

Send today for “ ‘week’s-size” cake 

For 4c we will send you a ““week’s-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today! Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1924 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd.. 
1924 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Tear out this 
cake as @ 70-@& 
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today at your 
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toilet counter. 
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Not that business had suffered as yet. 
A circus is a one-day attraction. Between 
the matinée and the night performance 
the time is so limited that the bad word 
of criticism has little chance to travel. 
But Shoestring Charley was looking into 
the future. His eyes blinking against 
the smoke of his cigarette, he once more 
read the last sentence from the criticism. 
After which, he slumped deeper than 
ever in his seat and for the remainder 
of the trip listened to the babble of the 
smoking-room. 


PERCHED high on a reserved seat 

against the canvas of the World- 
Famous, Shoestring Charley sat watch- 
ing the performance. 

And something was wrong. The per- 
formance dragged. Where the aérial acts 
swung high above the widespread nets 
there was more than the average of 
“stalling” and wiping of hands with ros- 
in-powdered handkerchiefs. Down in the 
hippodrome track, a contortionist 
wobbled on his cuplike perch, fell off, 
grinned his embarrassment and then 
crawled back up again. The clowns 
came forth and Shoestring groaned. 

“As funny as a funeral,” he muttered, 
and then, for comfort, leaned toward a 
bearded man who sat next to him. “This 
show’s rotten, aint it?” 

The bearded man turned with a re- 
sponsive interest. 

“It is and it isn’t,” he answered. “I 
fancy that under ordinary circumstances 
it'd be good. But there’s a cog loose 
somewhere. Something’s having its ef- 
fect on the show, just the same as a rot- 
ten apple would spoil a barrelful. These 
acts are good—lI’ve seen nearly every 
one of them, either in vaudeville or with 
other shows, and they’re all first-class. 
But there’s something that’s depressing 
the show. Something’s loose somewhere.” 

“Showman?” Shoestring Charley had 
turned to his new companion with a sud- 
denly increased attention. The bearded 
one smiled. 

“No; psychologist.” 

**Who?” 

“A psychologist.” The bearded man 
smiled again. ““Trevaine is my name, sir. 
I am professor of psychology at the 
University of Madison. Now—” 


Ad 


‘show is purely psychological. 


TRUE BLUE TO MARY 


“Pardon me for not knowin’, kid,” 
Shoestring Charley interrupted, “but I’m 
out on a limb on that psychology stuff. 
This is my show—see? And it’s on the 
bum. But if one of those things ’ll help, 
I’m after it right now!” 

This time the bearded man laughed 
outright. 

“There’s a funny thing,” he said. 
“You’re in a business that depends upon 
psychology above everything else—and 
you don’t know what it means. You use 
it every minute in this show.” 

“If I do, I don’t pay for it,” came 
truthfully from Shoestring. 

The bearded man pointed a finger. 
“See that Ferris-wheel group?” he said. 
“Now, that girl could get off the bottom 
of the thing when it stops, couldn’t she? 
But she goes to the top and slides down 
the tape. Why?” 

“Why?” echoed Shoestring Charley. 
“Just because it looks harder—that’s 
all.” ; 

A swing of the hand, as Shoestring’s 
companion clinched his argument. ‘“Psy- 
chology,” he announced. 

Shoestring Charley straightened and 
his cigarette dropped from his lips. 
“Psychology nothin’,’” he answered. 
“That’s bull!” 

“A rose by any other name—’ ” quoted 
the bearded man. “TI still stick to my ar- 
gument. Psychology, my dear sir, deals 
with the mind, with its actions and the 
effect that certain things have upon it. 
You call it bull; I call it psychology. 
And what’s more, the fault with this 
Some- 
thing’s happened to throw the perform- 
ance out of its regular groove.” 

“It sure has—clean out of the 
groove!” Shoestring stared at the center 
ring, where Mercon, the somersault- 
rider, was just beginning his act. There 
came the announcement; the rider bal- 
anced himself as the horse traveled 
around the ring; he leaped into the air ; 
he “flipped,” descended, staggered a sec- 
ond on the horse’s back—then fell to 
the ground. Again he tried it, and again. 
And again and again he failed in his 
attempt. 

The somersault was abandoned. A 
girl came forth for the “carrying” act, 
and Shoestring Charley leaned far for- 
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ward. Intent was the gleam in his sharp 
gray eyes; the cigarette between his fin- 
gers curled forth its smoke unnoticed. 
Even the grease-paint could: not hide the 


lines in the rider’s face—and Shoestring | 


took mental inventory of every one. 
Then his interest shifted, to remain 
steadfast on the girl until the finish of 
the act. At last he turned to the compan- 
ion of the beard and drew forth his date- 
book and pencil. 

“Say, spell that psychology thing for 
me, will you, kid?” he requested. “TI 
want to keep that with me. It’s given 
me a hunch.” 


MOMENT more, and Shoestring 

sidled from his perch, threaded his 
way down the long tiers to the hippo- 
drome-track and headed for the pad- 
room, that space between the- dressing- 
tents and the “big top” where gather 
the performers, the clowns, the horses 
and the paraphernalia, to await the 
whistled cues of the equestrian-director 
within. He jerked back the flags. He 
perked his head—then started briskly 
forward. 

“Mercon!” he called. 

The lithe figure of a be-tighted man 
stopped and turned. He raised his eyes 
slowly to Shoestring Charley, and then 
obeyed the beckoned command of the 
show-owner. 

“Where’s Mary?” the owner asked 
shortly. The eyes of the rider sought the 
ground. 

“T thought you knew,” he said. 

“No, I don’t know. That’s what I’m 
asking you for. You two split up?” 

Mercon of the somersaults rubbed his 
hands. His lips parted and he caught 
his breath jerkily. “That’s about it,” 
came his slow answer. ‘J—I—that is, 
she split with me. She’s gone.” 

“Some other show ?” 

if a 

“Some other man?” 

“She isn’t that kind, Mr. Grenolds. 
She’s back in Avalon.” 

Shoestring released his hold on the 
guy-rope and reached for his tobacco and 
papers. ‘Then spill the whole yarn, 
kid,” he ordered. “I aint no mind-reader, 
you know. All I know is that I seen 
she wasn’t in the act to-day and that the 
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show looks like it’d been embalmed. 
There aint a guy in it that’s got enough 
life t’ be a good corpse. This thing’s 
got you folks all nuts back here, aint it, 
now ?” 

Mercon of the somersaults stared at 
the ground. “TI guess the rest of ’em miss 
her almost as much as I do, Mr. Gren- 
olds,” he confessed. ‘‘You know how she 
was—just a little wild bit of blue-eyed 
happiness; that’s about the only way I 
can describe her. You’ve seen her in the 
ring—you know how she was there. 
But you never saw her out here. You 
didn’t know how she was fussin’ over 
Old Charley, or mendin’ a hole in a 
clown suit, or looking out after the Per- 
kins baby while its mother was in the 
ring—just all the time doing something 
for somebody else, and as happy as a 
sunbeam every minute. And she wont be 
happy where she is, Mr. Grenolds,” came 
almost pleadingly. ‘She wasn’t built for 
it. This is her life here. Wasn’t she born 
into it? And hasn’t it been her life ever 
since she was old enough to remember? 
Didn’t her father and mother before her 
come from the sawdust ring? And she’ll 
sure get tired of that other life; 
she’ll—” 

“What other life?’ Shoestring inter- 
rupted. 

“Back there with the Hornabys. Oh, 
it'll be fine for a while-with everything 
that she can want, and plenty of money 
and all that sort of thing, but—” 

“Wait a minute, kid!’ Shoestring re- 
monstrated. “You’re goin’ too fast. 
Listen, if I could grab all this stuff with- 
out no details, I’d be coinin’ money with 
a palm-joint in the kid-show. I wouldn’t 
be sittin up nights running a circus. 
Now start at the beginning. You 
say she went back to the Hornabys. 
Them’s the people what adopted her outa 
the circus when her father and mother 
got bumped off in the wreck, wasn’t 
they?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You and her’d been kids together on 
the same show, hadn’t you? I want to 
get all this here junk straight in my 
bean.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Now understand, sayin’ 


I’m _ just 
what I’ve heard talked around under the 
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“Spill the whole yarn, kid,” ordered Shoestring. 


marquee. And she stays with them and 
gets an education and all that junk, and 


then when she’s about seventeen, she 
hikes out to a circus one day and sees you 
beatin’ it around the ring on a white 
horse, and all this kid junk comes up 
again, and you two get together, and the 
first thing the Hornabys know she up 
and tears away with you. Am I right?” 


“Yes, sir.” ' 

“All right. You’re together five years, 
and all the things she learned when she 
was a kid comes back to her, and the 
first thing we know, she’s knockin’ ’em 
cold in a riding act with you. And then, 


I’m to suppose that the Hornabys begin 


lippin’ in again. Don’t you think that if 
she was as dippy over you as when-she 
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The $100,000 Man Who 
Went to School Again 


minded business man. Some men 
regret that their training in business 
js not complete. Some men never even 
realize it. This man realized it, but he 
did no regretting. Despite his wide ex- 
perience, despite his huge income, he left 


Tos is an inspiring story of a big 


his business for a year while he learned | 


a series of 

can you tell 

whether the business is going as 

it should, and then put your finger 

on the w 

shown pr 
Can you build up a safe, yet 

efficient series of collection 

letters 


2 By comparison _of 





Can you answer a letter of com- 
plaint so as to satisfy the complain- 
ant and yet preserve 


Do you know how to satisfy a 
—_ as to your deserving a} 


the fundamental principles that were back 
of his income and back of his experience, 
so he could control them. The problems 
he had to solve in his business were far 
more complicated than those listed below. 
If any man cannot answer them, however, 
he should let the story of this business 
genius sink in. 

Do you know why most inex- 
perienced promoters fail in try- 
ing to raise money for a new busi- 


ness, and how to avoi 
>? mistakes 

Do you know what facts to get in 
order to figure the percentage of its 
sales that a business can affor 
‘ to spend for advertising 


Many Big Men Doing the Same 


The brainiest men in America today are doing 
what he did, for exactly the same reason he did it. 
The only difference is that they do not now have 
to leave their business as this man did. Instead, 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute now brings this 
business training right to their desks or their home 
reading table. 


The Advisory Council 


Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; Frank Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, the 
great engineer; ——_ French Johnson, Dean of 
the New York University School of Commerce; 


and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist, compose the Advisory Council. 

The motives that prompted 34.942 men to this 
action; how they are profiting by it—and how you 
can profit—are explained in the free book, “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” To get it clip the coupon 


below. 
How Men Make Good 


34,942 men in all have enrolled. What our 
Modern Business Course and Service has done for 
its subscribers will probably never be known in its 
entirety. But daily there filter into the headquarters. 
in New York many intensely human stories, showing 

how men are helped. 

One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty- 
two, in a big New York bank, rising to a 
$9,500 job, and giving credit to the Institute 
for his success, 

The next day a factory manager writes that 
the Course has just helped him save his firm 
$7.000 a year and that “a fair slice” of this 
went to increase his salary. 

The next day a man in a Western concern 
tells now he saved the firm $37,000 a year by 
one suggestion, and what happened then to 
his salary. 

These are only typical cases. There are 
literally hundreds of them described in the 
128 page book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
129 Astor Place, New York City 
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Sonora 


GLEAR_AS A BELL 


Tone Control 


HIS fascinating feature first 
used on the Sonora, by which 
the music may swell and die 


away at will, adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the listener. 


Its purpose is to fit the sound to the 
size of the room without disturbing 
the melody. 

The method by which the sound is 
controlled at its source, and not muf- 
fled, is a patented one and an exclusive 
feature with the Sonora. It is but one 
of the many splendid features which 
have won for the Sonora the title of 
the highest class talking machine in 
the world. 


Prices $35, 850, S75, 3100, $735, 
$750, $225, $300 and $1000 


Call on the Sonora dealer in your town and he 
will gladly demonstrate the superiority of Sonora 
Phonographs, and you will learn why the Sonora 
Phonograph is the best. 


Sonora Phonograph Corporation 
Geo. &. Brightson, President 
Salons Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
and 50 Broadway New York 
General Offices and Sales Rooms 57 Reade St. 


Representatives throughout the country. 
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If you want your picture printe 
the Sportsmen's all of Fame”’ 
= recognized as the Prize 

fisherman of your circle, you natu- 
rally would start out with the rod and 
tackle that have for years proven 
their superiority in landing Prize 
Fish and in giving the fishermen the 
— oe sport. 

re is po getting around the f t 

Ps: BRIST L”’ Steel Fishing R 
have established their overwheln ~~ 
superiority in every National Fishing 
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—y © hard work; resiliency in catch. 
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their elegance and beauty; national 
reputation for fine service and every. 
thing else about them, make the 
the national favorites. 

19,000 dealers sell 88 different styles 
of “BRISTOL” Rods, ranging from 
$3.50 to $25.00 each. Everyone guaran. 
teed. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


New Art Calendar—Philip R. Good. 
win’s famous oil painting, ‘‘Team 
Work,”’ rep uced in full colors in 
sx Calendar. Sent only on receipt 
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Pictures—Send your Fishing Photos 
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can’t stand indoor work, or is 
fit for heavy work, and has son 
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simple in construction and + 
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particulars. 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored it 
every condition of deafness or defectiv: 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhi 
Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum, 
ened Drums, Roaring and Hissir 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or Partial 
Destroyed Drums,Discharge from Ears,et 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
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Soft, safe and comfortable. _ 
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giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
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TRUE BLUE TO MARY 


Tan away with you that she’d ’a’ stuck: 
Don’t—” 

“T knew you’d say that.”” Mercon had 
turned quickly. “But they don’t say it 
back here. They know the reason. They 
know it was because she had a heart 
that was pure gold that she went. That’s 
just what hurts, Mr. Grenolds! It aint 
that she don’t love me. They’ve just 
worked on her with a sense of duty to 
them for taking care of her when she was 
‘a kid until that and—and something 
else — finished up things for me. She 
left.” 

Then suddenly, as though some word 
of blame might come from Shoe- 
string’s lips, he ‘continued: “But it 
wasn’t her fault. It hasn’t been her fault 
at all— not one bit. It’s been mine — 
mine and theirs.” 

Shoestring grinned. “True blue to 
Mary, eh?” Then his face became se- 
rious. He laid a hand on the rider’s 
shoulder. “Well, that’s the way to be, 
kid. If you go nuts over a woman, stay 
nuts over her —it’ll leave you a bit daffy 
for life, anyhow. But what was this stuff 
about you bein’ to blame?” 

The man in tights hesitated. 

“T hadn’t been doing the right thing. 
I got mad because she listened to them 
at all.” 

“Yeh.” 

“Then—well, then I started drinking 
a bit.” 

“Fines: little way in the world to lose 
a wife. I’ll finish it up for you. You 
gambled some too—huh? And _ stuck 
away nights. That right? And came pil- 
ing into the cars just before the train 
pulled out, with a breath like a brew- 
ery and a temper like a swordfish. I get 
you. And then you wonder why she let 
’ém bull her into beatin’ it. Kid,”—and 
the circus-owner pulled hard at his cig- 
arette,—“you’re some diplomat. Just 
about as good a diplomat as I am a 
watchmaker.” 


” 


Mercon, hundred-dollar-a-week som- 


ersault-rider, was a schoolboy now. He 
twisted his hands. He stared harder than 
ever at the ground. At the flags, the life 
of the pad-room milled on. The grotesque 
faces of clowns flashed as they traveled 
in and out of the big top. The great, 
smooth horses fretted, then leaped for- 
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ward. The afternoon sun caught the 
glint of spangles and reflected the gleam- 
ing colors of a hundred rainbows. But 
Mercon did not see. 

“You're right,” he answered slowly. 
Shoestring Charley peeked within the 
big tent. 

“Sure I’m right. And if I did what I 
ought to do, I’d go find her and tell her 
to stick away until doomsday. But this 
here show’s going on the bum because of 
a little lady with baby eves and spun- 
gold hair and all that junk, and I guess 
I gotta fix it up. Now for the love of 
Mike, cheer up. A woman’s just like a 
grasshopper, kid: you never can tell 
which way she’s going to jump. Maybe 
I’ll get her back, and maybe I wont—but 
I’ll try. Pullin’ wrecks off the matri- 
monial reefs aint my specialty, but I'll 
take one chance, anyhow. Now, pile into 
the dressin’-room, and let’s hear you 
whistle while you do it. I need some 
light and cheery atmosphere around this 
opery. It’s tryin’ to give an imitation 
of a morgue!” 


WENTY-FOUR hours later. Shoe- 

string Charley walked out of the 
depot at Avalon and inquired the way to 
the residence of the Hornabys. 

But reaching the home of the Horn- 
abys was far easier than reaching the 
interior of the Hornaby home. A butler 
scowled at Shoestring Charley from the 
doorway. The circus-owner stared at 
him mildly and then put a foot on the 
doorstep. 

“I’m Shoestring Charley, from the 
World-Famous,” he announced. “Tell 
Mrs. Mercon that I would like to see 
her.” 

The face of the butler became more 
vacant than ever. 

“Mrs. Mercon is not seeing circus per- 
sons, sir.” 

“Huh?” Shoestring snapped the ques- 
tion and started forward. Then he came 
backward far more rapidly. Also he felt 
the end of his nose, where it had come 
in painful contact with a quickly bang- 
ing door. 

“Peevish little thing, he is,” he mut- 
tered. “She aint seeing circus persons, 
huh? A fine chance I got, then!” 

He reached toward the bell once more 
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—then hesitated. He rammed his hands 
into his pockets and stood thoughtfully 
a long time. He clawed for his 
“makin’s” and turned from the porch. 
Then he walked slowly away and for an 
hour and a half sat on a bench in the 
courthouse square Sucking away at his 
cigarettes—and thinking. 

And the more Shoestring Charley 
thought, the more Shoestring Charley 
looked at the gray stone courthouse, with 
its big courtrooms facing outward, its 
great old-fashioned windows looking 
upon the square in every direction. Shoe- 
string Charley slouched in his seat — 
then suddenly straightened. He reached 
into a pocket, pulled forth his datebook 


“Mrs. Mercon 
is mot seeing 
circus persons, 
sir.” 
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and read a name written there. A long 
time he sat in thought. Finally he rose, 
veered toward a_ neighboring 
pushed open the swinging doors and en 
tered. 

A moment more, and he had moved 
on toward police headquarters, to seek 
the captain’s office, then to wander past 
the booking-desk and into the open again 
An hour more found him in the business 
district ; and when night had fallen, he 
ambled toward that section of 
where morals—or the lack of them— 
barred the light of day. Everywhere he 
asked questions. And the result of the 
various excursions that the 
morning Shoestring Charley sat across 
the table from Avalon’s highest priced 
attorney, and grinned as he lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Kid,” he began by way of intro- 
duction, “I asked a bartender, a police 
captain, a dry-goods merchant and a lady 
of questionable character who they'd 
howl for if they got sloughed for mur- 
der. They all said you. Pardon me for 


saloon, 


town 


was next 


sayin’ it, but a guy that can get a rep’ 


for clearin’ murderers can crack a safe 
if he has to, or fix a judge. And the 
last-named guy is just the one that I’m 
after.” 

Something about the manner of the 
narrow-shouldered little man brought a 
smile to the lips of the sleek-appearing 
attorney—even though he raised a dep- 
recating hand. 

“T don’t believe I gather just what—’” 

Shoestring coughed a smoky inter- 
ruption. 

“Speakin’ plain,” he answered, “I’m 
a circus guy. What’s more, I aint afraid 
of spendin’ money. I want a crooked 
lawyer who knows a crooked judge to 
help me pull somethin’ straight. Do I 
get ’em?” 

“Well, not being crooked—” 

“Can that junk, kid!” Shoestring 
leaned across the table. “We’re all 
crooked. There aint a day that we don’t 
break half the commandments. I didn’t 
say I wanted t’ rob anybody or cheat 
anybody or bust any laws, did I? All 
I’m after is a little manipulation of some 
simple rules and regulations for a good 
and worthy cause, that’s all. For all of 
which I’m willin’ to kick in. Now, come 
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and recommends them to his cus- 
tomers because he knows all about 
them — knows of the elaborate, world- 
wide banking arrange- 
ments made for their 
acceptance, and of the 
# + soundness of the plan 
Fi behind these Travel- 
N\ers Cheques of the 
American Bankers 
Association, which 
-has a membership of 
i) 15,000 banks and 

=. bankers. 


Tina banker uses ‘‘A.B.A.’’ Cheques 


The banker knows 
that thousands of 
the principal banks in the United States 
and Canada, as well as in other parts of 
the world, are issuing these Cheques 
because they are the safest and handiest 
form of travel and emergency “‘money.”’ 
He also knows that they are cashed by 
50,000 banks throughout the world, 
besides being universally accepted in all 
countries in payment of expenses and 
service. 


The busy cor- 
toration official 
always carries a 
few “A. B. A.” 
Cheques in 
order that he 
may never be 
without emer- 
gency funds, 
evenifheshould 
neglect to draw 
money from 
the bank. For 
years he hasbeen 
using “A. B. A.’ Cheques in his ex- 
tensive travels throughout the world, 
and has always found them as good as 
gold, and very convenient. 





The enthusiastic motorist, who makes 
frequent long trips with his family, 
carries ““A. B. A.’’? Cheques instead of 
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he knows 
that they are 
safe — being 
unavailable 
(if he has 
not counter- 
signed them) 
to anyone 
who might 
Steal or find 
them, and 
because he 
has learned 
that “A. B. A.”” Cheques are readily 
accepted at hotels, public garages, auto- 
mobile supply shops, etc. 


The traveling salesman insists that 
his house supply him with “‘A. B. A.” 
Cheques instead of drafts or treasurer’s 
checks. 


He has found by actual experience 
that “‘A. B. A.’? Cheques are wel- 
comed by hotel . 
people and others 
who deal with 
travelers, and that 
it is not consid- 
ered a favor by 
them to cash an 


£A.B.A.”’ Cheque 


or to accept it in 

payment of a bill, 

whereas drafts, 

cashier’s checks 

and treasurer’s - 
checks are not welcomed, because of the 
uncertainty as to identification, genuine- 
ness, funds in bank, etc. 


“A.B. A.’’ Cheques do not have to 
be cashed, but may be used like currency 
to pay bills, and they require no identifi- 
cation except the counter-signature of 
the owner. 


Get them at your bank, or write 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
for booklet and information as to where 
they may be had in your vicinity. 
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“Kid,” began Shoestring by way of introduction, “‘l asked a bar- 


tender, a police captain, a 


dry-goods merchant and a lady of 


questionable character who they’d howl for if they got sloughed 


They all said you. 


for murder. 


Pardon me for sayin’ it, but « 


guy that can get a rep’ for clearin’ murderers can crack a safe if he 


has to, or fix a judge. And the 


last-named guy is the one I’m after.”” 


clean; do I get help, or am I lifted out 
of the office ?” 

The smile’ on the face of the sleek one 
broadened. 

“Maybe we'd better talk this over in 
a more private room,” -he suggested. 
“This way, please.” 

Two hours later, Shoestring hesitated 
at the doorway. 

“You’ve got it all straight ?” he asked. 
“Drill that into the bird on the bench, 
will you?—that it’s got to run right on 
time, just like a clock. If you can’t pull 
it, for the love o’ Mike be on the square 
and say so. I can’t fliv on this thing— 
honest !”’ 

The attorney bowed. 

“T’ll vouch for it,” came his answer. 
‘The case will be called the afternoon of 
the twenty-ninth, and we'll be ready for 
the big happening the morning of the 
thirty-first—to the minute. ‘ That is, 
provided, of course, that we get service ; 
and I don’t think there’ll be any doubt 
of that. My compliments on the idea, 


Mr. Grenolds!” He raised a hand in 
mock salute. Shoestring Charley grinned 
at him. 

“Better save 


that we've 


junk till 
pulled this off,” he returned. ‘Wire me 
when: you get service, and I'll do the 
rest. S’long, kid!” 


ND thus it was that three days later 

a telegram greeted Shoestring Char 
ley as he sat under the marquee of the 
World-Famous.: A glance at its contents, 
and the voice of the circus-owner barked 
for Slats Warren, his general agent, re- 
called from his headquarters a thousand 
miles in advance. A few words. of con- 
versation, and then the voices of the men 
rose. Slats Warren waved his arms 
futilely. 

“Know what that’ll cost?” he asked. 
“We'll have t’ blow the billing at Hen 
derson ; I’ll have to change the railroad 
contracts—there aint time to shift the 
advertising cars or even shoot in a press- 
agent —” 
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“I didn’t say I wanted a press-agent, 
did 1?” Shoestring queried mildly. 
“Take him out and drown him for that 
day if you want to. And do the same 
thing with the advertising cars. I don't 
want any billing, Kid.” And he leaned 
forward in his canvas chair. ‘Don’t get 
excited. I got a lot o’ money—see?— 
and I want to throw some of it away. 
I’ve gotten soft-hearted—mushy. I’m 
playin’ a game for a blue-eyed baby doll 
with spun-gold hair and a lot o’ Laura- 
Jean-Libby stuff like that. And what’s 
more, I’m goin’ to have her. Now jump 
the eight-twenty rattler for Chi and 
switch that there railroad contract. And 
just keep in mind that I don’t want no 
advertisin’. I’ll brain the guy that even 
puts up a one-sheet. I’m goin’ in there 
cold turkey !” 

Warren gurgled a bit and walked 
away. As for Shoestring Charley, he 
pulled forth his datebook, flipped the 
pages and then stared long at a word 
written therein. 

“Tf it don’t work,” he murmured, “I’m 
goin’ to kill the first guy I see with a 
beard on. But say-y-y-y-y,”"—and he 
closed the book,—‘“‘a thing that’s got a 
name as long as that ought to work any- 
where !” 

Whereupon he rose and turned toward 
the pad-room for a conference that had 
become a matter of daily routine. 

“It goes,”’ he announced, as he stared 
at the be-tighted figure in the half light. 
“And you be on the job. Understand? 
And listen, kid, if they’s going to be 
any melodrama, I'll pull it. I always 
did like bein’ the star o’ the piece, any- 
how,” he added as he walked away. 
“Remember,” he called over his shoulder, 
“it’s the twenty-ninth that we go to 
talk to the Big Boy on the bench, so be 
ready.” 


ND the twenty-ninth, for that matter, 
“” brought several others who were en- 
gaged in the same occupation, among 
them a pompous person in a tall hat who 
descended from a limousine and assisted 
a pompous woman and a small girlish 
figure to the ground. An attorney, his 
bundle of law-books grasped clumsily 
under one arm, greeted them. The pom- 
pous one puffed his cheeks. He stared 


oe ee ee err or 


a pen ee 
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about him, at the grounds, at the loun- 
gers, at the gray, grim courthouse. Then, 
somewhat after the fashion of a martyr 
going to the guillotine, he started for- 
ward and headed the party toward the 
courtroom. A bit of a choking sound 
came from the girlish one as the bailiff 
Swung wide the gate. She half hesitated ; 
her hand went to her lips—then she 
bowed her head and walked to her chair. 
She had looked into the faces of Shoe- 
string Charley Grenolds—and her hus- 
band. 

The iatter person half rose—then sud- 
denly resumed his seat, pulled downward 
by the quick hand of Shoestring Char- 
ley. “The stage aint set vet, kid,” the 
circus-owner -whispered, “and anyway, 
I’ll pull the melodrama stuff. Stand 
hitched—and wait.” 

And Mercon, in spite of the struggle 
that it was, obeyed. 

The sleek attorney rose. “If the Court 
please,” he began, “in this case I have 
called in the able assistance of Mr. 
Charles Grenolds, who has been aiding 
me in this case. Your Honor has my 


statement regarding his rights before the 


bar; and if the Court please I beg to 
make the motion that he be admitted 
to practice in this State for the purposes 
of this case and that his name and 
admission be made a matter of record 
in this court.” 

“If the Court please!’ It was the at- 
torney for the defense who was on his 
feet now. “I don’t quite understand 
why a circus-owner should have the right 
to appear in this or any other court. 
If—” 

The Judge looked over his glasses. 
“The facts have been laid before the 
Court,” he answered. “Mr. Grenolds is 
fully qualified. The Court’s investi- 
gations show that he was admitted to the 
bar in San Francisco, California, in 
eighteen-ninety-two.” He turned and 
read Shoestring’s name into the record. 
“Proceed,” he ordered. 

There came the reading of the com- 
plaint : something to the effect that How- 
ard Mercon, being deprived of the love 
and fidelity of his wife, should be re- 
warded therefor to the extent of some- 
thing like one hundred thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-five dollars and twenty 
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cents, punitive and actual damages, ac- 


crued or about to be accrued. Shoestring . 


smiled at the amount and leaned for- 
ward. 

“Not bad, huh ?” he asked of his com- 
panion, as the sleek attorney for the 
plaintiff finished his opening argument. 
“IT put that twenty cents on for effect, 
just like sayin’ forty-three clowns—count 
’em—forty-three. It sounds like it’d all 
been figured up. Wonder what that guy’s 
going to spill.” 

He had turned and was watching the 
attorney for the defense. But that per- 
son was only making the perfunctory 
plea for a continuance and a delay. 
Shoestring’s eyes narrowed. Closely he 
watched the Judge. The test had come. 
A delay would mean—But the Judge 
was speaking. 

“Counsel for the defense may save an 
exception,” the man on the bench said 
slowly. “Owing to the occupation of the 
plaintiff and the need for a speedy trial, 
the Court cannot, in all fairness, grant 
the request. Proceed.” 


GHOESTRING sighed—a deep, satis- 


fied sigh—and reached for his “mak- 
in’s.” ‘Then suddenly, as he realized 
his surroundings, he jammed them back 
into his pocket, and slouched in his chair 
in preparation for a day of privation and 
of suffering. 

The suit dragged into the witness 
stage. The pompous Mr. Hornaby, to 
his surprise, summoned for the plaintiff, 
ascended the stand, to be badgered, and 
to badger in return. Afternoon came, and 
that just as pompous Mrs. Hornaby fol- 
lowed her husband. Shoestring sat low 
in his chair, his eyes half closed. He 
noticed that the girlish features of Mrs. 
Mercon bore traces of worry, that she 
looked often in the direction of her hus- 
band. 

Adjournment.. A night of waiting. 
The morning session again. And this 
time it was Mercon who went to the 
stand. 

But still Shoestring took no inter- 
est. Still Shoestring portrayed no spe- 
cific excitement, as the attorney for 
the plaintiff asked questions concern- 
ing mental suffering, loss of sleep 
and general anguish. The sleek one 


was followed by the attorney for the de- 
fense, while the girlish figure of Mrs. 
Mercon bent far forward in her chair, 
her hands clasped tight, her eyes pitiful. 
Grueling became the _ testimony—of 
drink, of gambling, of crossness. Loud 
went the voice of the attoruey, as he 
pounded the air before the rider and shot 
at him his badgering questions: 

“And you—you, a drunkard, a gam- 

bler, a bully! Do you have the temerity 
and the brazen cowardice to sit there 
and tell this honorable Court that some 
one else won your wife’s love away from 
you?” 
é Shoestring Charley glanced toward 
the anguished face of Mary Mercon. 
Then he dropped his head to his breast 
to hide the grin on his lips. For Shoe- 
string knew women and he knew sym- 
pathy. The day tolled away its hours. 
The thirty-first was on the way. 


WITH the thirty-first, excitement. A 

small boy, his eyes feverish, bumped 
into the portly figure of Thornton Horn- 
aby as he sidled from his limousine. 
With the collision the fevered one 
sprawled on the grass—then hurtled 
across the lawn, yelping as he went. 
Another followed. A few pig-tailed 
girls, their hair-ribbons bobbing behind 
them, traveled hurriedly down a side- 
street'in poor pursuit. The word of some 
strange happening seemed to be passing 
around—what, the pompous Mr. Horn- 
aby and his party could neither learn 
nor understand. 

But to Shoestring Charley, as he 
walked down the street with Warren, 
back from Chicago, the excited face of 
every small boy had its meaning, the 
movement of every urchin carried its 
message. He turned to his general 
agent. 

“They're in,” he informed him simply. 

Slats nodded an assent. “Good thing 
we aint got no haul,” he answered, “or 
they’d never make it.” 

“All they’ve got to do,” came from 
Shoestring, rolling a cigarette against 
the morning ‘breeze, “is to unload half 
the cars. Will Hudson be by the ‘phone 
all right?” 

“Yes, sir. Everything’ll be ready for 
the signal.” 
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“Good. You stall in the back end of 
the courtroom, and when I snap my fin- 
gers you beat it to the "phone and tell 
him to start things. I’ll time the rest of 
the stuff to fit in. Get me?” 

They were ascending the courthouse 
stairs. Five minutes later, the sleek at- 
torney for the plaintiff rose from his 
chair and faced his opponents. 

“We would like to have Mrs. Mercon 
‘take the stand, if she will,” he directed. 

Mary Mercon looked just once to- 
ward her husband. Then she rose and, 
her head bowed, walked toward the wit- 
ness-chair. The sleek attorney for Shoe- 
string Charley remained standing. 

“If it please the Court,” he began, 
“Mr. Grenolds will examine the wit- 
ness.” 

The attorney for the defense made his 
usual objection, once more to be over- 
ruled. 

Again there came a grin to the face 
of Shoestring Charlev—and again it 
was erased. He faced the Judge. 

“And it please Your Honor,” he said, 
“the exig—the exig—’’ He snapped his 
fingers twice, as though to aid his mem- 
ory—and in answer, the figure of Slats 
Warren glided out of the courtroom. 
“Well, anyway,” he laughed, “that there 
word I was lookin’ for wont come. What 
I wanted t’ say was this—that there is 
a sort of a personal feeling in my ques- 
tioning of this. here witness, and I aint 
going to try any badgering tactics, or 
anything of the kind. I’m _ simply 
goin’—” 

“Is the special counsel making a 
speech ?” came sarcastically from the de- 
fense. Shoestring Charley grinned, and 
reaching into a coat pocket, did the next 

‘ thing possible to rolling-a cigarette. He 
fingered his “makin’s” lovingly and pro- 
ceeded. 


“This here little’ girl was -orn.into,/ 
the circus world. And I rather felt that’ 


she’d rather have somebody that knew 
something about the circus to question 
her. Try as we may,- Judge,”—and-he 
faced the Court, although {he glaticed 
once at Mary Mercon,—‘“a love: of«-the 
white-tops is somethin’ that wont get 
out of the system. - Drag us away, pull us 
away from it, but just the same, there’s 
always the longin’, there’s always the 


‘ 
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love for the beamin’ sun on the canvas, 
the flutterin’ of the flags, the glarin’ of 


“the chandeliers against the big top 0’ 


nights—a circus is somethin’ that gets 
into the heart, Judge. It’s somethin’ 
that—” , 

“T object!” The attorney for the de- 
fense was on his feet and pounding the 
table before him. “If Your Honor 
please, the opening argument in this case 
was made at the beginning. There is no 
need for—” 

Shoestring grinned—a broad grin this 
time. He had seen the eyes of Mary 
Mercon seek the floor. Her gloves were 
twisted tight in her hands. Shoestring 
turned his back to the seething attorney 
and looked toward the little woman in 
the witness-chair. 

“Your name’s 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mary, girl,” — and Shoestring 
Charley spoke with a tenderness of ex- 
pression that seldom came to him,—‘“‘I’m 
goin’ to have to ask you some mighty 
queer questions. But I’m goin’ to tell 
you in advance what they are—an’ I’m 
goin’ to warn you how to. answer them 
if you want to save your step-parents. | 
aint goin’ to bulldoze you; I aint goin’ 
to bullyrag you; I aint—” 

“T object to these speeches!” It was 
the raging attorney for the defense 
again. But there came another voice in 
answer—that of the sleek attorney of the 
big office. 

“My honorable assistant is entirely 
within his right, Your Honor. Certainly 
an attorney has a right to explain his 
thesis to a witness—if he so desires.” 

“Proceed.” 

Shoestring placed both his hands on 
the arms of the witness-chair and looked 
straight into the anxious face of Mary 
Mercon. 

“I’m going to ask you if you gave up 
the circus of your own free will. I’m 
going to tell you about the chandeliers 
that gleam o’ nights against the great 
dun stretches of canvas—and ask you if 
there aint ever been a yearnin’ in your 
heart for them. I’m going to ask you 
about the long Sunday runs, when you'd 
cook your little lunches on the kerosene 
burners—all o’ you together, just like 


Mary Mercon, aint 
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TRUE BLUE TO MARY 


one great big family. I’m going to ask 
you about these here things, and if you 
can truthfully say that you’ve forgotten 
them, that they aint still a-pullin’ on 
you, that you don’t want to go back, then 
we aint got no case. But I’m warnin’ 
you”—and his voice rose a little—‘if 
you say otherwise, then it’s going against 
you. 

“For Mary, the man you married is 
of the circus. Your life was of the 
circus. And his life was your life. It’s 
just a little bit like the junk outa the 
Scriptures that they pull on Sunday 
mornin’s around behind the dressin’- 
tent: ‘Whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God!’ That’s the law ’o the 
circus. Mary—maybe we don’t say_it 
that way, but it’s the law just the same. 
And I’m warnin’ you”—Shoestring’s 
voice was low and soft—‘“that if you 
confess to it, then you’re confessin’ that 
these here people is holdin’ you away 
from the thing you love and want—and 
the judgment is ours. I—” 

The voice of the attorney for the de- 
fendant was barking now as he rose and 
roared an objection. But again, oppos- 
ing him, was the sleek attorney to whom 
Shoestring Charley had talked across the 
table. 

His Honor assumed a judicial frown. 
“Attorney for the defense,” he ordered, 
“may save a great deal of the time of 
this “ourt by simply saving his excep- 
tions. .So far, special counsel for the 
plaintiff has been entirely within his 
rights.” 


HE attorney for the defense growled 

something under his breath and 
slumped into his chair. Behind him, 
their faces purple, the pompous Mr. and 
Mrs. Hornaby puffed and wheezed. As 
for Mary, her gloves were now twisted 
in a tight, serrated knot. She tried to 
look at Shoestring and failed. Her head 
bowed. Shoestring fancied that her 
breath caught just a trifle as it passed 
her lips. Once more he placed his hands 
on the arms of the witness-chair as from 
behind him there came the choking, 
sobbing sound of a man in agony. Mer- 
con the temperamental, Mercon the 
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high-strung, had covered his face with 
his hands. But Shoestring did not seem 
to hear. He smiled a bit at the girl be- 
fore him—the friendly, sympathizing 
smile that came to the lips of Shoestring 
Charley only when he played for high 
stakes and played to win. 

“Mary,” he began again, “I’ve 
warned you. That was fair, wasn’t it, 
kiddie? That was playin’ the straight 
game, wasn’t it? And now, please 
answer my questions. Did you leave the 
husband who had been your sweetheart 
in childhood, when you were the babies 
of the big top, who waited and watched 
for you—did you leave him of your own 
free will?” 

A wait. 
slightly. 

“He didn’t treat me right.” 

“And did you tell him that—did you 
give him a chance?” He turned quickly 
before the attorney for the defense could 
gain his feet. “I’ll strike that out, Your 
Honor,” came hastily. “It wasn’t within 
my bounds.” But his eyes gleamed 
queerly. Shoestring did not care for an 
answer—the question had been enough. 
Once more he turned to the golden- 
haired girl in the witness-chair. 

“You loved the circus, didn’t you?” 

“Ves.” a 

“And you loved Mercon?” 

“Y-yes.” Her eyes went toward him, 
bent over the table, then closed tremu- 
lously. 

“And you had been happy together?” 

“Y-yes.” - 

“Happy as the bluebirds that send 
the call to the white tops in the spring 
—the call that brings out the red wagons 
once more ; happy as the sunlight on the 
circus lot, a-gleamin’ and a-beamin’ on 
the banners and the flags? And you was 
that happy, wasn’t you, Mary?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“And now I want you just to kick in 
with a straight yes or no answer. You’ve 
given him up, of your own free will, 
and you aint carin’ about it all any more 
—the lights, the spangles, him a-standin’ 
there at the flags a-waitin’ for the 
equestrian-director’s whistle ; the clowns, 
the blarin’ of the band—for him and the 
circus is one an’ all; you’ve given that 
up, have you, Mary—given it up of your 


Mary Mercon’s lips moved 
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own free will? These here people aint 
argued you out o’ goin’ back to where 
your heart calls, or nothin’ like that? 
These here people aint put a lot o’ fool- 
ish ideas into your head about society— 
and about how low the sawdust game is, 
an’ how it’s beneath anybody’s dignity— 
even if their father an’ mother—an’ their 
fathers an’ mothers before them—was in 
the game? There aint been nothin’ like 
that? There aint—” 

The exceptions piled into the record 
as the attorney for the defense seethed 
and raged and the sleek attorney for the 
plaintiff smiled a smile that grew ever 
more bland. On the witness-stand, some- 
thing pearly and glistening found its way 
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to Mary Mercon’s cheek—and gleamed 
there. Shoestring Charley kept on with 
his plea. ; 

“There aint been nothin’ like that— 
just say yes or no. You aint a-yearnin’ 
for him—in spite o’ bein’ argued out of 
it every time you start back? You aint 
a-wishin’ for the dusty old show-lot 
again, with the ballyhoo-stand a-grindin’ 
in front o’ the kid-show, with the pad- 
room teemin’ with the gang that’s waitin’ 
at the flags? You aint ever wonderin’ 
how he’s makin’ the flips, and the turn- 
over in the ridin’ act, and wishin’ you 
was back there, just t’ see the lights 
again, an’ hear the concession-gang roar- 
in’ through the blues? You aint a-wishin’ 
for the parade, beatin’ it down the main 


“Mary, did you leave the husband who had been 
r sweetheart in childhood, when you were the 
Pebies of the big-top, who waited and watched for 
you—did you leave him of your own free will?” 
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street, with the slip horns blarin’ and 
the—” 


HOESTRING CHARLEY ceased 
suddenly, and Mary Mercon lifted 

her head like a deer in the thicket. 
From.the distance, ever floating nearer, 
had come a sound which would never 
fail of recognizance—the sound of a 
circus band, its trombones Sliding and 
slurring the notes of the extra-tempo 
march, its “triple-tongued’”  cornets 
shrilling high in superoctaves, its drums 
and its snares filling in the time as only 
circus drums and snares know how to 
do. 

The courtroom had suddenly gone 
quiet—church-like. Following on the 
questions of Shoestring Charley, it 
seemed as though the wraith of a great 
tented city suddenly were sending forth 
its voice—calling, beckoning. Mercon, 
at the table, his eyes startled, raised his 
head and listened. Perched in the wit- 
ness-chair, the hands of Mary Mercon 
of the sawdust ring twitched and 
quivered. The band came closer—and 
closer. Shoestring Charley straightened 
and his face suddenly lost its look of 
pleading. 

“Yes or no, Mary,” he ordered. 

But the girl in the chair did not 
answer. Suddenly again had come quiet. 
A glance through the great windows, 
and she could see the hurrying forms of 
men and women and children as they 
piled across the courthouse square. Once 
again there came the voice of Shoestring 
Charley—cold, emotionless. “Yes—or 
no? Remember, yes or no!” 

The deep blue of her eyes was misted 
now. She twisted in her seat. The 
knotted, creased gloves dropped to the 
floor; her lips parted. Suddenly she 
started forward— 

The sharp call of bugles—the bugles 
she had heard day after day, the bugles 
that had called her forth to the blaz- 
ing streets, the huddled crowds along 
the curbing—to the long, glistening line 
of march. She started—her eyes wid- 
ened — she half rose in the witness-chair 
and stared down into the street. For 
there below her, spread 6dut in the sun- 
yellowed thoroughfare, had appeared 
the vanguard of the World-Famous 
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parade. Again the bugles. Answering 
from around the corner, there sounded 
egain the blaring of bands; from far 
in the rear came the screeching, copper- 
throated sounds of the screaming, steam- 
ing calliope. 

Meanwhile the attorney for the de- 
fense was hanging to the Judge’s desk, 
roaring his objections. But Mary Mer- 
con did not hear. All she knew was 
that before her, his face agonized and 
pleading, was the man she had married, 
the man who stood for all that had 
been good and happy and bright in her 
life; that down there in the street the 
old life was calling to her; and that 
before her, his face cold and hard, his 
hand upraised like some mythological 
figure at a turning-point of life, stood 
Shoestring Charley, commanding, de- 
manding the answer: 

“Yes or no!” 

She looked toward the Hornabys, 
flustered, outraged at the sound of the 
music from beneath, and something 
about them seemed to give them a low, 
almost swinish, appearance. For down 
there in the street was the love of the 
past, the old love, the true love, its 
trappings glittering in the morning sun- 
light, its sleek, well-fed horses prancing, 
its great wagons rumbling, its clowns 
grimacing and laughing and joking, its 
bands roaring forth the happy, joyous 
music that only a circus band can know 
—and something within the heart of 
Mary Mercon rebelled against those who 
would revile it, or despise it. Again 
came the voice of Shoestring Charley, 
soft and low, and meant only for Mary 
Mercon: 

“The old opery’s callin’, Mary—and 
he’s a-waitin’.” The sounds from be- 
low drowned his voice to all except 
Mary Mercon. “Are you goin’ to give 
it all up—are you goin’ to say good-by, 
Mary?” 

She looked at him piteously, plead- 
ingly. She trembled. For just a second 
she hesitated on the edge of the rostrum. 
Then, like the frail, dependent little 
being she was, she wavered from the 
stand, she struggled once more for con- 
trol—and lost. Her arms went out—out 


.toward the pleading figure of Mercon 


at the table. 
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“‘I—want to go back!” she sobbed, as 
the lithe arms of the rider gathered her 
close to him. “I—I want to go back!” 


A MOMENT later the droning voice 

of the sleek attorney for the 
plaintiff sounded above the curious buzz 
of a not-to-be-stilled courtroom: 

“And it please Your Honor, in the 
light of this wholly unexpected 
dénouement, plaintiff prays the dismissal 
of the case at bar and pleads that the 
costs of same be assessed upon him. 
Inasmuch as Mrs. Mercon has returned 
to her husband, there is no further need 
for controversy.” 

Far to one side, a pompous couple 
glowered at a‘man and a girl who stood 
oblivious to everyone ; then they stodgily 
left the courtroom. The crowd filled the 
aisles—Shoestring Charley, his “mak- 
in’s” already apparent, with them. Sud- 
denly he halted, to look into the grin- 
ning, admiring face of Slats Warren. A 
thin hand came forward. 

“Slip ’er!” ordered the general agent. 
“Gosh! You’re a wiz!” 

“Wiz nothin’,” came back Shoestring 
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Charley; “that wasn’t nothin’ but this 
here psychology.” 

“This here what?” 

“Wouldn’t know if I told you. Why 
don’t the girl on the Ferris-wheel get 
off at the bottom? Cause it'll look 
harder if she goes to the top and slides 
down. Get me, kid?” 

Slats Warren stared. 
answered. * 

“Thought you wouldn’t. Anyway, it 
don’t make no difference. Some little 
surprise, eh, that parade?” 

Slats Warren grinned. 

“That wasn’t the surprise to me. 
What put out my candles was to find 
out you was a lawyer.” 

“A what?” Shoestring’s eyes went 
wide with surprise. “Oh, kid, you're 
wrong. I aint no lawyer.” 

“But the Judge said you was admitted 
to the bar in eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two and —” 

Shoestring grinned . again. ‘That’s 
straight, kid,” he said whole-heartedly ; 
“but if it’s the place I’m thinkin’ of, 
they served this here steam beer. And I 
don’t like it. So I walked out!” 


“Ma” he 
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Some men are made like that. Their 
pluck is stronger than their flagging 
muscles. However spent and jaded, it 
will not permit them to throw up the 
sponge, to lie down and die. 

Barry Falcon was such a man—one 
who not readily lost heart and hope; 
you had only to glance at his mouth and 
chin to be sure of that. 

But there are limits to every man’s 
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For a painful eternity he seemed to have been trudging across an endless expanse of gray, waterless waste. 


endurance. For a painful eternity he 
seemed to have been trudging across an 
endless expanse of gray, waterless, 
scrubby waste. His lips and throat were 
black and blistered from parching thirst. 
For fifty hours he had not faced a square 
meal, keeping the life in his body with 
a few scraps of tasteless biltong. There 
seemed to be no game in all the sun- 
scorched, weary land. In any case he had 
only one cartridge left, and the weight 
of his rifle was beginning to drag him 
down. 

But Barry Falcon had always been a 
good gambler. He believed, he had al- 


ways believed, in going on with the game 
while there was one bare stake remain- 
ing. That quality was perhaps a two- 
edged sword. It had caused him to run 
through a fair fortune in almest record 
time, and it had driven him to~exile in 
South Africa far from the joys and 


temptations of London. But on the 
other hand it had kept him upon his feet 
when all seemed lost, and enabled him 
to fight hunger, thirst apd the devilish 
torture of the sun. 

Suddenly he stopped dead still, with 
a flicker of light in his sunken eyes. He 
had heard a rifle-shot. 

It had rung out over the gray, rolling 
veldt from near at hand. It would, most 
likely, mean drink and food and life! 
His cracked lips smiled faintly, as they 
‘had smiled once in London when the 
luck had turned after a long night of 
disastrous play. He was going to win 
through, after all! With the strength 
that sudden hope can give, he faced the 
gray slope before him at a shambling 
trot, but as he reached the crest his dry 


lips shaped themselves to emit a whistle 
of dismay. He realized that the long 
gamble was not yet over, that he might 
yet be a loser in a game where the 
stakes were the highest a man can risk. 

Down in a hollow below, a man, rifle 
at shoulder, was facing the charge of a 
wounded buffalo. And of all the big 
game in this world, the African buffalo 
is perhaps the most savage and relent- 
less. It differs vitally from the bison 
of the American plains. When once its 
rage is wakened, and it needs but a trifle 
to inflame it, only its foe’s death or its 
own will close the feud. 

The man stood beneath a withered 

tree near to a little pool of water. Even 
at that moment the gleam of the water 
and his own raging thirst came near to 
driving all other thoughts from Falcon’s 
brain. But then the rifle rang out once 
more. 
The buffalo staggered, but his mad 
charge was not checked. He was a gaunt, 
savage bull, and Falcon knew well the 
amazing vitality of such brutes. That 
grim, shaggy devil might still be dan- 
gerous with half a dozen bullets in his 
carcass. A shot to stop him must be 
placed with deadly skill. Barry Falcon 
was keenly alive to all that, but he gave 
no thought to the single cartridge in his 
rifle as he hastened down to lend his 
aid. 

And as he ran he gave a little gasp. 
The buffalo was upon his assailant, giv- 
ing him no chance to reload. The man 
turned to dodge behind the tree, caught 
his toe in a root and stumbled upon his 
face, fairly in the path of the raging 
bull! 
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Through the gray clouds of dust Fal- 
con could scarcely see what followed. 
But he saw something dark scooped from 
the ground and flung through the 

i And then the dust clouds 


The buffalo in his mad rage had de- 
feated his own object. He had lifted his 
helpless foe clean from the ground with 
his horns, and had hurled him into the 
tree. The man hung suspended across a 
branch like a limp bag. Beneath him the 
great bull raged like a baffled fiend. But 
now he was aware of another enemy. He 
heard Falcon’s step, and swung around. 
For a moment he glared with his small, 
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those red eyes, and pulled the trigger. 

Had he missed? The bull was still 
coming on! No good running away! But 
what a rotten shot! He hated himself for 
missing And then—and then the 
bull’s forelegs seemed to give beneath 
him, and he pitched fairly upon his 
head, rolling over and over in a great 
cloud of dust, to lie stone-dead almost at 
his conqueror’s feet. And that conqueror, 
bending over him, discovered that he had 
planted his one bullet fairly in the 
beast’s eye. 

“A pretty decent shot, after all,’ mut- 
tered Barry Falcon pleasantly, through 


his dry lips. 


Barry Falcon halted 
and his rifle went up 


SS 
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red, frenzied eyes, and then with lowered 
crest he charged. 

Barry Falcon halted and his rifle went 
up. It was a hideously critical shot for 
an exhausted man to make. He stood in 
the open, with no chance of retreat. If 
he failed to place his shot with delicate 
skill—well, he would have no need or 
opportunity for subsequent excuses! 
Men’s nerves have been known to crum- 
ple at such a crisis. But Barry—he was 
always a fine gamester, as has been said. 
He actually felt a little thrill of pleas- 
ure, as he peered along the sights. This 
was playing the full limit, and no mis- 
take! He got his fore-sight upon one of 


And then he heard a voice, 

“Good for you!” 

He looked up to see to his amazement 
that the other man had dropped from 
the branch and was able to stand. 

“Good Lord! I thought you were a 
corpse!’ said Barry Falcon. 

“T don’t seem to be,” the man an- 
swered, investigating his limbs and body 
with cautious fingers. “Although I quite 
admit I ought to be! There doesn’t seem 
to be anything broken, and that devil by 
some miracle didn’t get a horn into me, 
either. He only winded me when he 
chucked me up on the branch. What 
price that, for an escape?” 
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“Your luck’s bang in!’ agreed Falcon. 
“And now—I think a drink is the next 
item on the program!” 

_He staggered towards the pool and 
fell upon his hands and knees and drank 
as a man drinks who has not tasted 
water for twelve hours beneath the 
scorching sun. 

The other man, squatting upon the 
bull’s haunch, was unscrewing the top 
from a flask. 

“We could both do with a mouthful 
of brandy, I reckon,” he said, and held 
out the flask. Falcon accepted the offer 
gratefully. 

“My name’s Falcon, Barry Falcon,” 
he said. ‘“Here’s luck!” 

“And mine’s Jack Laver,” the seated 
man replied. “Cheer-o!” 

“Here’s meat in plenty, and wood and 
water!” Barry Falcon said hungrily. “I 
don’t know what your views are, but I 
propose to have a bit of a meal right 
away.” 

“Excellent motion!’ Laver answered, 
and produced a skinning knife. 


N hour later, Falcon emitted the 
happy sigh of a starving man who 

has eaten his fill, and fumbled in his 
pocket for a pipe. “I forgive that old 
bull everything!” he said generously. 
“Exacting people might call him a trifle 
tough, but I haven’t any kick to make. I 
hope his spirit’s at peace, wherever it 
happens to be! Do you want to win my 
passionate affection ?” 

“TI don’t mind,” Laver answered with 
a grin. 

“Then say 
tobacco !” 

Jack Laver tossed over a full pouch, 
and Barry Falcon stuffed his pipe with 


that you’ve got some 
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hungry speed. The blessed cool of even- 
ing was at hand, and the sun was setting 
behind a glorious tangle of crimson 
clouds. 

“Luck never does anything by halves,” 
Barry said, plucking a red ember from 
the fire and holding it to his pipe. “I was 
pretty well played out two hours ago, 
and now—I ask no more of the gods, 
just for the moment!” 

“Been on a hunting trip?”’ Jack Laver 
asked. He was thick-set and strongly 
built. His mouth was good humored but 
unscrupulous, and his keen, twinkling 
eyes were set a shade too closely to- 
gether. 

Barry Falcon chuckled. 

“A man’s got to live,” he said. “You 
might call me a prospector, on the look- 
out for anything from gold or copper 
down to grub. I was down to my last 
cartridge when I ran up against you and 
our deceased friend, the bull.” 

“Been out here very long?” 
inquired. 

“Not a great while. I’ve found that 
you can starve out here quite easily, but 
— it’s better to be hard up in South 
Africa than in London. There’s less ex- 
pected of a man out here.” 

“You’ve been a swell at home, I reck- 
on,” Jack Laver said shrewdly. 

Barry Falcon reddened very slightly 
under his tan, and his voice had a qual- 
ity of dryness. 

“If a swell means being all kinds of a 
dashed fool, then I’ve been one! But—I 
find the subject a little tedious, even al- 
though -I am smoking your ’baccy. Sup- 
pose we change it?” 

His careless eyes had hardened, and 
just for a moment his lean, good-looking 
face lost its natural careless gayety. He 


Laver 
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was of middle height and cleanly built 
for activity and endurance. Dusty, un- 
shaven and tattered as he was, there was 
yet about him a suggestion of breed ap- 
parent at once to eyes as keen as Jack 
Laver’s. The poise of his head and the 
cut of his hands and feet betrayed him 
even upon the grimy ve/d¢?. 

“Give me some leading facts about 
yourself, for a change!” he went on 
lightly. “Or at any rate tell me some 
news, if you’ve been near civilization 
lately. It’s six weeks at least since I 
spoke to a white man.” 

“Then—you haven’t heard about the 
diamonds?” Jack Laver said slowly. 

Barry Falcon stared. 

“Diamonds !— what diamonds?” he 
asked. 

“They've found diamonds out here! 
Yes, they have—I’m not pulling your 
leg—down by the Vaal River. And some 
people believe it’s going to be a real big 
thing.” 

But Falcon remained distinctly in- 
credulous. 

“Whoever heard of diamonds here? 
Gold, of course, and copper, but dia- 
monds !” 

“You make me tired!” Jack Lavar 
said. “I tell you it’s a sure thing. A 
stone that a family of Dutch kids has 
played with for years has just been sold 
for five hundred pounds sterling. And 
there’s talk of a bigger one bought from 
a native for a song which they say is 
worth ten thousand pounds! Oh, I tell 
you, there’s a fair rush for the Vaal 
River going on right now!” 


HE man spoke with shining eyes. The 

glamour that has gripped so many 
thousands of diggers, the shining notion 
that a fortune was waiting to be won for 
a little toil, the lure that has drawn men 
to the frozen North and the burning 
South, had laid its clutch upon him. 
Falcon himself was beginning to feel a 
queer tingle in his veins. 

“T think I must light out for the Vaal 
myself!” he said. ‘But you—why aren’t 
you there, since you really believe in the 
yarn?” 

Lavar’s voice had an odd note as he 
answered. 

“Perhaps because I’ve got a better, 
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easier, more certain game on hand! And 
anyway, it’s no yarn, I tell you!” 

He studied Falcon’s face for a long 
minute, and seemed to come to a deci- 
sion. 

“T guess I’ll tell you. I believe you're 
straight. And perhaps—I don’t know— 
it might be wiser to have a man like you 
at my back. See here, Falcon, are you 
game to chance your luck in a rather 
risky flutter? Or do you set a real high 
value upon your skin?” 

Falcon answered lightly enough: 

“My skin’s worth nothing, not a brass 
farthing! And as for a flutter—it was 
the love of that, worse luck! which 
cleaned me out and Sent me to this bliss- 
ful land!” 

Lavar glanced around him before he 
spoke, and then drew closer to his com- 
panion as though there might be listen- 
ing ears upon the great, shadow-haunted 
veldt around him. 

“I know of a far bigger diamond than 
the one that the Dutch kids played mar- 
bles with! Directly I set eyes upon that, 
and heard its value, I remembered. But 
I said nothing to anyone. I just took my 
rifle and a blanket and trekked off alone. 
But my pony broke a leg in an ant-hole 
yesterday, and now you’ve cast up and 
saved my life, perhaps. If I let you into 
this chance with me, will you—can | 
trust you to play straight?” 

Barry Falcon laughed coolly. 

“Tt’s up to you to judge. Please your- 
self.” 

Jack Laver spoke more quickly. 

“No offense. And I’m going to trust 
you. I know your sort, confound you! 
To make your fortune you wont even 
go out of your way to jaw about your 
own honesty! Never mind. There’s an 
old Griqua witch-doctor’s cave a day’s 
trek from here. He gave me a shelter 
for the night a year ago, and I watched 
him telling fortunes for his fools of 
clients—throwing bones, and making a 
circle in the dust and all that rot. There 
was a queer-looking stone among his 
rubbish, and I picked it up 
there’s no mistake! I know now that 
that was a diamond, worth God alone 
knows what!” 

He stared at Barry Falcon. His hands 
were clenched in his excitement. 
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“Many white men are seeking shining stones by the river far away,”” he said slowly. 


“It sounds a plum, if you weren’t mis- 
taken,” Barry said lightly. ‘““And so now 
you’re heading for the cave, to loot or 
trade that stone?” 

“Of course. But mind you, there’s 
danger in the game! That witch-doctor 
has power, and there are fifty warriors 
in his village. I’ve got to lift that dia- 
mond by hook or crook, but the old fool 
may be averse to parting with it on any 
terms!” 

“And — and 
asked. 

Jack Laver looked away from him. 

“T’ll have to find a way. I’ve got to 
have it, somehow. But those Griquas can 
be cruel, savage devils. A man who had 
offended a witch-doctor would not die 
pleasantly Well, you know all 
about it now, I reckon. Will you chance 
your luck for a—a quarter-share in the 
diamond, or do you think the risk of 
torture isn’t good enough ?” 

Barry Falcon yawned. 

“I’m no end sleepy! May as well turn 
in, I suppose. It will mean an early start 
to-morrow if we’re going to make this 
cave of yours.” 


what then?” Falcon 


Jack Laver stared, then chuckled, and 
the two curled up, each in his blanket, 


and were sound asleep within five min- 
utes, 


HE witch-doctor was standing at the 

entrance to his cave, when the two 
dusty, sweating men ended their weary, 
day-long trudge. 

He made rather a striking figure in 
the red evening light. Once, long ago, 
he must have been tall and powerful, 
but the years had bent and withered him 
into a tragic parody of his prime. He 
was now a crouching skeleton covered 
with black, crinkled skin. His haggard 
face was shot with wrinkles, and his eyes 
were dull. The cave was upon the sum- 
mit of a low round hill strewn with 
close-piled rocks. No other natives were 
in sight, but half a mile away a huddle 
of huts was tucked into a roll of the 
veldt. 

*The witch-doctor showed no surprise 
at the approach of the white men. 

“Greeting, white men,” he said with a 
certain sullen courtesy. ‘‘What do you 
seek ?” 
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“Food and shelter for the night,” 
Laver answered. “Do you not remember 
me, Lobena?” 

Just for a moment Lobena’s dull eyes 
brightened. 

“Aye, white man, I remember you,” 
he answered with significance. “Did not 
my snake tell me that you would come 
this day?” 

Laver laughed, although with a hint 
of discomfort. 

“Oh, tell that to your grandmother, 
Lobena!” he retorted. 
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ing upon the object of their hazardous 
journey. 

It might have been an inch in length. 
It looked in the dim light like a piece 
of solid quartz. If that were indeed a 
diamond, of good color and quality, 
which would bear cutting, its value, Fal- 
con realized, would be enormous. He 
felt his pulses stir with the gambler’s 
thrill. 

For a long five minutes the old witch- 
doctor sat in silence, gazing at the 

smoldering fire and 





“You can’t expect me 
to believe it!” 

Lobena’s strange 
eyes were dull once 
more. 
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“T do not expect it, 
white man,” he an- 
swered quietly. “Yet 
is it true. Come with- 
in.” 

He led the way in- 
to the cave, which 
proved to be a far- 
reaching, dingy cleft 
haunted by doubtful 
shadows and by odors 
that were not doubt- 
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seemed very still. 

And then Lobena 
spoke: 

“Many white men 
are seeking shining 
stones by the river far 
away,” he said slowly. 
‘“‘Their hearts are 
filled with the mad- 
ness of greed, as is 
the way with white 
men. It is such stones 
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ful. Lobena produced 
a mess of mealy por- 
ridge for his guests, 
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as this that they seek. 
And that is-why you 
have come to me this 








and they ate with the 
hunger of weary men, 
reclining upon mangy skins beside a tiny 
fire. Beyond it the old witch-doctor 
squatted, the red light flickering. upon 
his wrinkled, ape-like face. 

“What has your snake to tell us, 
Father?” Laver asked when they had 
eaten. 

“You speak in mockery, white man,” 
the witch-doctor answered calmly. “Yet 
shall your wish be granted.” 


E drew a skin bundle from a cor- 
ner, and unwrapped from it a vari- 

ety of objects—bones, feathers and peb- 
bles. From one of these last he selected 
an angular stone which threw out a dull 
gleam as he placed it upon the ground 
within the firelight. And instantly Barry 
Falcon felt a stealthy nudge from La- 
ver’s elbow. He gazed with keen interest 
at the pebble, knowing that ne was look- 


day.” 

Laver was a cool 
hand, but he could not restrain a little 
exclamation. 

The dull-eyed witch-doctor spoke on 
in the same slow tone: “It is even so. 
Spare to lie, white man, for my snake 
does not lie. And if I say that this stone 
is not for you, what then?” 

Falcon heard Laver moisten his lips 
in the silence. The calm certainty of this 
queer old savage was startling and un- 
canny. 

“Yours is a good snake, Lobena!” 
Laver said. “As for the stone, it may be 
of little value. I would look upon it, 
and then perhaps offer a price.” 

“And if I say that it is not for sale?” 
Lobena answered. 

Laver did not speak. For the first time 
since the meal the witch-doctor looked 
directly at him, and now once more his 
eyes were bright. 
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“It is in your mind to rob me, white 
man! Ah! Indeed my snake does not 
lie! You would take the shining stone 
by force, slaying me at need!” 

Laver made a swift, dangerous move- 
ment, and then checked himself as the 
witch-doctor rose abruptly to his feet. 
Lobena tossed the pebble upon the skin, 
and pointed towards the entrance of the 
cave. 

“Come,” he said. “I would have you 
look forth, white men!” 

They followed him with odd obedi- 
ence, and at what they saw Jack Laver 
muttered a gasping oath. His face whit- 
ened swiftly beneath its veil of grime 
and tan. 

The moon had risen, and its white 
light glinted upon a ring of steel. All 
around the base of the hill a silent ring 
of warriors waited. They stood in the 
moonlight like giant figures molded 
from darkest bronze. Assegai in hand 
they stood, and not a muscle seemed to 
quiver in all the ring. And yet in their 
very stillness there was a menace, un- 
mistakable and deadly. 

Lobena pointed towards them with his 
stringy hand. 

“You see, white men!” he said simply, 
and his hearers knew that death was 
near to them. 

There was a brief pause, and then 
Laver laughed. Considering the evident 
effort it cost him, that laugh did him 
credit. 

“You’ve got us on toast, Lobena!’’ he 
remarked lightly. ‘What are you going 
‘to do?” 

“You may go,” the witch-doctor an- 
swered quietly. ““No harm will come to 
you—now that you are warned.” 

“You’ve got a queer notion of hos- 
pitality, Father!” Laver said with forced 
lightness. “But I guess we'll clear out. 
Let’s get our traps, Falcon.” 

Barry chuckled with genuine amuse- 
ment. 

“There really seems no choice!” he 
said. 


THE three turned back into the cave, 

and the white men groped for their 
bundles. Laver stumbled and fell as he 
did so, but he almost instantly regained 
his feet. / 


““Good-by, Lobena,” he said with curi- 
ous cheerfulness. 

“Farewell, white men,” the old man 
answered, and he looked full at Falcon 
with his dull eyes. ‘“‘My snake whispers 
to me that one of you is honest. But it 
will be well that I do not see your faces 
again.” 

“You wont, if I know it!” Laver 
muttered, and he led the way into the 
moonlight. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed. “The coast is 
clear !”” 

The ring of waiting natives had van- 
ished. Barry Falcon could almost believe 
that they had looked upon a moonlit 
vision. But Laver gave him no time for 
thought. He led the way down the rocky 
slope with speed. Falcon looked back 
once, and could see the crouching figure 
of the witch-doctor still watching them 
from the entrance to his cave. 

They covered perhaps three miles at 
speed, before Barry Falcon spoke: 

“Well, we were fairly done in the 
eye!” he said. “Old Lobena had the 
laugh on us, and no mistake! But I can’t 
help respecting the old chap. I say, 
Laver, what’s your reason for such a 
desperate hurry? There’s no special dan- 
ger, is there?” 

“You never know. Those dashed na- 
tives might change their minds,’ La- 
ver answered without pausing in his 
stride and pressed on. 

But an hour later Falcon heard him 
chuckle. 

“What the dickens is the joke, man?’ 
he asked. 

“You said that that old ruffian had the 
laugh on us,” Laver answered. “I’m not 
so sure!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did you see me stumble in the cave?” 
Laver asked. “It wasn’t an accident, that 
fall. I just saw a chance, and took it. 
The laugh’s with us, after all!” 

He drew his hand from his pocket, 
and as he opened his fingers Falcon saw 
something that smoldered dully in the 
moonligit. 

“The diamond, by gad !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, the diamond!” Laver answered 
exultantly. “Did you think I was going 
to be tamely bested and driven away 
like a naughty boy by that old fool?” 
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But Barry Falcon’s mouth had tight- 
ened. 

“IT don’t like it!” he said. “It’s not 
playing the game. The old man treated 
us like a gentleman. He spared our lives, 
and yet you rob him!” 

Laver laughed with contemptuous sur- 
prise. 

“Man, you’re talking through your 
hat!” he retorted. “I’m not such a 
squeamish fool, thank God! But you 
needn’t have your share, of course, if you 
are going to feel like that. Please your- 
self !” 

“T generally do,” Falcon answered, 
and though his tone was light his eyes 
were steady and dangerous. “I think 
we've got to come to a little understand- 
ing.” His voice slowed to a lazy drawl 
that his friends knew well. It meant 
trouble coming to some one. “It doesn’t 
suit me to stand by and let the old man 
be robbed.” 

“What do you mean?” Laver snarled, 
and he lifted his rifle significantly. 

“Yes, your rifle is loaded, and mine’s 
empty,” Barry Falcon said easily. “Quite 
so. But we must discuss the matter, all 
the same!” 

“Damn you for a soft-headed fool!” 
Laver cried with exasperation. ‘‘What’s 
the grievance, after all? I just took my 
chances. And anyway, we're not out of 
the wood yet—” 

Barry Falcon glanced back along the 
way they had come. Then he spoke, and 
his voice had changed. 

“You're quite right,” he said. ‘““We’re 
not out of the wood!” 


AVER swung round—stood for an 
instant staring aghast at the pack of 
dark figures leaping towards them 
through the moonlight. They came on 
with the slinking speed of wolves. 

‘Then his jaw gripped and tightened, 
and it might have been another man who 
spoke. He was face to face with death, 
and he knew it, and could speak with 
utter coolness. 

“We're up against it, Falcon! There’s 
no escape. Those devils could run us 
down without an effort. It’s my fault, 
old man, and I’m sorry. See here, you 
run for it! There’s just a chance that 
they’ll be satisfied with me!” 
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Barry Falcon chuckled, and his voice 
was very friendly as he -answered. 
“Thanks, but I don’t quite see my way 
to do that.” 

“T had to get money,” Laver mut- 
tered, as though he spoke to himself. 
“There’s a girl at Port Elizabeth — 
never mind that. I mean to go out fight- 
ing, Falcon!” 

“Same here!” Barry answered con- 
cisely, and he gripped his rifle by the 
barrel and swung it round his head as 
the natives charged with a mad yell. He 
was smiling rather gleefully, with tight 
lips. 

Laver fired two barrels into the thick 
of the dark, steel-tipped wave, and then 
it crashed upon them. The white men 
fought like gay fiends, but the struggle 
was brief and entirely hopeless. Barry 
had a vague recollection later that two 
warriors went down before his swinging 
butt, and then he had the feeling that 
a mountain had fallen upon the back of 
his head. As a fact, a blow from a knob- 
kerry had stretched him senseless. Those 
warriors had their orders. Neither of the 
white men was to die—yet. 

When Falcon came back to life he was 
lying in thick darkness upon earth, ap- 
parently within Lobena’s cave, unless 
his nose deceived him. He was securely 
bound in a fashion that left him able to 
move only his left hand some few inches. 
His head ached and his mouth was 
parched from thirst. His groping left 
hand discovered food and water within 
reach, and he drank. Then after a fruit- 
less struggle with his bonds he sank into 
a sleep or stupor. 

For two days and nights, as he knew 
later, he lay bound within the cave. 
Throughout that time he had speech 
with no one. His store of food and water 
was replenished while he slept. He lay 
there in utter helplessness, wondering 
what his fate would be. Barry Falcon 
had his full share of pluck and cool 
daring, but it is probable that once or 
twice in those dark, lonely hours he came 
near to a panic of horrid fear. No man, 
however brave, can face for long the 
prospect of torture without occasional 
weakness..... It was with actual relief 
that he welcomed the approach of a dark 
figure at last. At any rate, whatever was 
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coming, this slow torment of waiting 
was over. 


T was Lobena who bent over him. 
He cut his bonds—motioned towards 
the entrance of the cave. Barry Falcon, 
stiff and cramped, staggered blinking 
into the daylight. The sun was setting, 
and no other native was in sight. 

Lobena waved his hand. 

“You are free, white man,” he said 
simply. ‘You may go.” 

“Where is Laver, where is my 
friend?” Falcon demanded. 

The old man made a peculiar gesture 
that possessed a dreadful significance. 

“You will not see him again,” he said. 
“But this writing—it is for you.” 

Barry Falcon’s fingers trembltd 
slightly as he unfolded the scrap of dirty 
paper. 

“I’m going out, old man,” Laver had 
scrawled in pencil. “And it wont be a 
cheerful death, I gather. But it’s no 
good whining. Glad to hear from Lo- 
bena that you will be all right. There’s 
that girl Christine Warner at Port 
Elizabeth. For God’s sake, Falcon, help 
her if you can—” 

The paper and the letter ended there. 

Falcon turned fiercely upon Lobena. 

“Damn you, have you murdered him ?” 
he cried hoarsely. 
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“He is dead,” the witch-doctor an- 
swered quietly. “‘He was warned. Did I 
not believe that you were honest, you 
also would be dead.” 

Falcon mastered his fury. What the 
old man said was true. 

“But be sure you will pay a price for 
this,” he said sternly. 

“When the white men come with their 
guns they will not find my people,” 
Lobena answered. 

Falcon read once more that pitiful 
scrap of paper. 

“He was brave,” he muttered. “He 
could think of that girl—even then.” 

“Yes, he. was brave,” Lobena said 


simply. 


ARRY FALCON spoke suddenly, 
acting as usual upon cool impulse. 
“There was one for whom he desired 
money. I would win it for her, if I may. 
See here, Lobena, I will play a game 
with you for your shining stone.” 

“A game, white man? And what will 
be your stake?” 

“All that I’ve got,” Barry Falcon an- 
swered lightly. “If I lose, you may deal 
with me as you dealt with my friend. 
Oh yes, I know that I’m in your power 
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already, but perhaps the devils you wor- 
ship would appreciate having a willing 
victim !” 

The witch-doctor seemed to study his 
face with his dull, somber eyes. 

“Tt shall be so, white man,” he said 
at last. “We will play this game. If you 
win, the shining stone is yours, and if 
you lose, you die by torture. You also 
have courage.” 

“And you're a bit of a sportsman,” 
said Barry Falcon approvingly. “Here 
are two lengths of grass. I hold them 
in my kand, and you shall draw one. If 
you draw the short one—well, I follow 
my friend! Is it agreed?” 

“It is agreed,” Lobena answered, and 
then as he lifted his hand he paused. 

“Think well, white man! The stake 
that you risk—it is not light.” 

Barry Falcon drew one quick breath, 
and then laughed coolly like the whole- 
hearted, indomitable gambler that he 
was. 

“I have thought. No more of your 
beastly hints. Go ahead !”’ 

“So be it,’”’ Lobena answered, and 
without more ado he stretched forth his 
hand and made his choice. 


I 


—_ 


THE WITCH DOCTOR'S JEWEL 


And the blade that he drew was short. 

Barry Falcon laughed again. “Quite a 
thrilling little gamble,” he said easily. 
“Lead on, Macduff, to the torture cham- 
ber !”” 

But the old witch-doctor stood in si- 
lence for a few moments, scanning the 
cool, reckless face of the mad white man, 
before he spoke. 

“I did but test you,” he said at last. 
“T do not seek your death, and as for 
this pebble, for which you have risked 
your life, it is yours as a free gift.” 

Barry Falcon stared ‘at him in utter 
wonder. 

“T am not to die and you give me the 
diamond ?” he muttered. 

“Aye, white man,” Lobena answered. 
“Of a truth you have a high heart as 
well as honesty. Now go, for the way 
is clear before you.” 

Barry Falcon’s brain had cleared. He 
smiled and held out his hand. 

“I'd like to shake hands,” 
briefly. 

When the moon rose over the great, 
lonely ve/dt, it shone upon a slight, wiry 
figure heading doggedly for Port Eliza- 
beth. 


he said 


The Tight-wad 


HEY all had Tommy O’Malley ticketed, in the 
office; even pretty Mamie Gavigan lost faith in him. 


By Charles Wesley Sanders 





'LLUS TRATED 
~—— JJOMMY O’MALLEY earned 
% his title the second day he was 
in the office. From that day to 

the night of the annual May 

party which the office force always gave 
in the merry month, was just a week. 
Arrangements for the party had been 
practically completed before the advent 
of Tommy. There had been a little dis- 
cussion as to whether Tommy should be 














BY F. J. HOBAN 


invited or not. It was argued by some 
that Tommy was a newcomer and that 
no one knew anything about him. He 
might be eligible for admittance to the 
social acquaintance of those who at- 
tended the May parties, and again he 
might not be. The May parties were 
very select affairs. The entire expense 
was borne by the office force, and one 
could attend by invitation only. 
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The office force, male and 


female, treated Tommy 


with silent disdain. 


Mamie Gavigan had carried the day 
for Tommy. Tommy had been assigned 
to the end of a tall desk, and Mamie, sit- 
ting below and beyond him, had had a 


good opportunity to observe him for 
nearly sixteen hours. Mamie used the 
“touch” method in running her type- 
writer, so’ that as she transcribed her 
notes she had plenty of leisure to watch 
Tommy. Tommy, new to this job, bent 
industriously over the books he was 
“keeping” and seemed unaware that he 
was under Mamie’s critical inspection. 
Mamie decided the first day that Tommy 
was nice. He was handsome too, with his 
fresh color, his dark hair and his Irish 
gray eyes. 

“Invite him, of course,” said Mamie 
when the question was brought up. 
“What if he is a newcomer? I know he’s 
all right. I’ll vouch for him.” 

They made it unanimous, for Mamie 
was the belle of the office, and there was 
not a masculine heart there that had not 
been stirred by her beauty. She ruled 
the more effectively since she was bound 
to no one. She had permitted every un- 
wedded man in the office to play squire 
to her at some time or another, but she 
had permitted none of them to play the 
role regularly. 


Big Jim Tracy took it upon himself 
to convey the invitation to Tommy. Big 
Jim sat across from Tommy, and he had 
not been unaware that the new man was 
under Mamie’s scrutiny. Big Jim was 
head over heels in love with Mamie, and 
he was extremely puzzled that she should 
bestow so much. attention upon ‘Tommy. 
For Mamie had made Big Jim keep his 
distance. She gave him no more favor 
than she gave any other man there. 
What then, Big Jim asked himself, did 
her curiosity toward Tommy mean? If 
Mamie were going to be interested in any 
man, certainly she would be interested in 
Big Jim, because Big Jim himself ad- 
mitted that he was a lady-killer. If he 
had failed to “kill” Mamie, it was a 
cinch that this quiet, self-contained 
Irishman would not be her slayer. 

Why, O’Malley wore hand-me-down 
clothes. There was no class to him. 
However, Big Jim was curious to have 
a word with O’Malley just to see what 
he would have to say for himself, and 
the matter of the invitation gave Big 
Jim a chance to approach him without 
making the common amenities his ex- 
cuse. 

“Old chap,” he said,—Big Jim “old- 
chapped” nearly everyone,—“we give a 
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May party next week at Trumbull’s Hall 
out near West Park. Strictly a social 
affair of the office folks and their friends. 
Very nice people there. Very genteel. 
Good chance for you to get acquainted. 
Like to have you come.” 

“He was all right about it till I men- 
tioned the little matter of three dollars 
as his share of the expenses,” Big Jim 
explained the next day at lunch time. “I 
tried to make him understand, as de- 
cently as I could, that we split the ex- 
pense because we wished to keep the af- 
fair select. I even said it was quite the 
nicest crowd he could possibly hope to 
get into.” Big Jim waved his heavy white 
hand with a gesture of regretful dismay. 
“He said he couldn’t afford the three. 
What do you think of that?” 

He addressed the question directly to 
Mamie, who was hanging on his words 
with more interest than Big Jim had ever 
seen her show. Unaccountably Mamie 
flushed. 

“Perhaps,” she said, surprising even 
herself by an attempted defense of 
Tommy, ‘“—perhaps he has.somebody to 
support.” 

“Not him,” said Big Jim. “I know 
fellows that know him. He came here 
from McNalley’s foundry. He’s had an 
application in for more than a year. He 
was getting seventy out there. Here he 
gets eighty—eighty bucks a month and 
nobody to look out for but his lonesome. 
And he wouldn’t put up three iron men 
to come to our party. They say at 
McNalley’s that he’s the tightest little 
oyster financially that ever lay in a 
shell.” 

“A tight-wad, eh?” said petite Nellie 
Monroe, who was madly in love with 
Big Jim. 


ND a tight-wad Tommy O’Malley 

was to all of them that summer. To 
be sure, he was ‘never invited to any 
of the moonlight rides, the picnics in 
the parks, the porch parties, or other af- 
fairs that made up the warm-weather di- 
versions of that office clique; but Big 
Jim kept tab on him and reported that 
he never went anywhere. He had a well- 
beaten path from home to restaurant to 
office and back again, and the restau- 
rant was a hole-in-the-wall which no 


THE TIGHT-WAD 


eighty-dollar-a-month man should have 
been seen in. Certainly it did not count 
Big Jim among its customers. 

Except one, the office force, male and 
female, treated Tommy with silem -lis- 
dain ; and that one was Mamie, the pret- 
tiest, cleverest girl of them all. Mamie 
could not treat him with disdain, be- 
cause there was something about him 
that attracted her. For one thing, he 
had a most delightful smile, frank, open 
and without insinuation. And he was 
kind and considerate. Once when Ma- 
mie’s typewriter developed an annoying 
habit of skipping, he had curbed the 
habit by the simple turning of a screw. 
Mamie had thanked him and their eyes 
had met. Tommy had flushed clear up 
to his dark hair. Mamie, as she dropped 
her eyes, had been aware that her own 
cheeks were warm. It was strange. 
Mamie had better reasons than anyone in 
that office—better reasons, she believed, 
than anyone in the whole world—for 
despising a penurious man. And yet 
somehow she could not despise Tommy. 
He was so clean, so kind, so. without 
conceit, that he allured her. 

The summer ran its lovely course till 
it fled before the autumn. On a clear, 
cold evening Mamie stood in the door- 
way and drew on her gloves. The keen 
air blew sweetly after the close air of 
the office. Mamie decided to walk home. 

She stepped down and swung off with 
the home-crowding throng. There was 
a step beside her. It fell in with her own. 

“T guess you live out my way,” 
said Tommy O’Malley. “Will you let me 
walk with you?” 

“Of course,” said Mamie. ‘‘How did 
you know where I lived ?” 

Tommy had found out by asking the 
timekeeper. Mamie lived two blocks 
from the shabby house in which he 
roomed. 

“Oh,” he said, “I wasn’t sure, but I 
saw you starting this way.” 

That walk was the beginning of 
Tommy O’Malley’s wooing. He laid 
himself out, as he had said he would do 
on the first occasion. Mamie found he 
had a quick mind that was given to 
thinking bright, cheery thoughts. And 
he was not coaxingly sentimental as Big 
Jim was. In fact, he was so little so 
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THE TIGHT-WAD 


that she hoped he liked her 
as well as she liked him. 

And Tommy could not have 
laid a better foundation 
than that. 

“Why don’t you come to 
see me sometimes?” she 
asked as they neared her 
door. 

“‘Maybe because you never 
asked me,” Tommy an- 
swered, 

“I’m asking you now,” , / 

Mamie said, and they | 
laughed together like old ~ 
friends. 

When he called that night, 
he stood a moment on the : 
porch, groping for the 
bell. The sound of 
voices raised in dispute 
came to_him. A man’s 
heavy grumble was 
punctuated by the stac- 
cato of a woman’s ex- 
clamations. Tommy 
realized that the Gav- 
igans were in the 
throes of a family - 
quarrel. He  tiptoed 
down the steps and 
walked half a block 
and back. He wanted 
that storm to blow 
itself out without his 
stepping into it. 

Mamie’s father, not Ma- 
mie, met him at the door 
on his return. Mamie was up- 
stairs. She had seen Tommy ap- 
proach the house the first time and had 
seen him steal away. It was an act of 
delicacy not lost on Mamie. 

Mamie’s father appraised Tommy 
frankly as they sat across from each 
other in the parlor. 

“You're a bookkeeper, aint you?” Gav- 
igan asked. 

Tommy said he was. 

“Ts it a good-payin’ job?” 

“Eighty a month,” said Tommy, blush- 
ing. 

“That’s pretty good wages,” Gavigan 
said, ““—more’n I made when I was a lad. 
But I saved. I s’pose you got a nice little 
sum laid by.” 


4 : * The. 


“For the land’s 

sake,’ * her mother 

4 cried, “couldn't that fellow of 

yours hire a cab to bring you home? 

Him ard his eighty dollars a month! e miser! 

I'll bet he’s just like your father that way. Are you 

going to merry that thing, Mamie?” For answer 
Mamie sank into a chair and burst into tears. 


I don’t spend it all,” Tommy agreed, 
and at the moment Mamie appeared. 
Tommy had a notion that she had 
heard the latter part of the conversation. 
There was a touch of excitement in her 
tone when she began to talk rapidly to 
Tommy, and she threw impatient glances 
at her father. 


OMMY wooed her for a month. In 
the latter part of the manth he came 
to see her every evening. They spent 
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most of their time in the parlor, sitting 
across from each other and talking 
about everything that Tommy could 
think of to talk about. Mamie was dis- 
mayed to perceive that he thought so 
modest a wooing could attract so pretty 
a girl as herself. 

And there were moments when Tommy 
was gone and she was alone in her own 
room when her heart was filled with a 
kind of terror. She had known for some 
time that she was deeply in love with 
Tommy, and since she was clean of heart 
and warm of blood, her love would not 
be denied. That love swept her to 
Tommy like a flood. 

The tragedy of it lay in the fact that 
Tommy was so like her father, for whom 
she had no loyalty. For her father was 
more than a tight-wad. He not only 
saved money; he worshiped it.. He and 
her mother quarreled about it down to 
the last penny of his income. In her own 
girlhood Mamie had seen her mother 
grow old and hard and gray, while her 
father gloated over the dollars that piled 
up year by year in the savings bank. 
There were enough of those dollars now 
to have enabled the Gavigans to live like 
somebody, as Mamie said. But they 
stayed in the bleak old house in the drab 
old street. And there was not joy or 
contentment or any kind of love be- 
tween the women of the household and 
the miserly man. 

And Tommy was like that. A tight- 
wad, they had called him in the office ; 
and a tight-wad he had proven himself 
to be to the girl he was soon to ask to 
marry him, if he had played his over- 
ture in proper tune. Why, he had not 
spent as much for her in the month of 
his probation as Big Jim often spent 
in a single night on some of the girls. 

To make matters worse, two judg- 
ments had been passed on her and 
Tommy. They had been judgments not 
after her own heart. Her father had set 
the stamp of his approval on Tommy and 
had urged her not to lose him if she 
wished to marry a man who knew the 
value of a dollar. The feminine con- 
tingent in the office had conveyed its 
judgment by sly and spiteful glances 
and by mockery ; the male contingent by 
jeers and sneers. Mamie was a queen de- 


“cloth-topped_ shoes. 
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throned since the tight-wad had been 
recognized as her open suitor. 

The climax came one night when they 
had gone to a picture-show—the limit, 
so far, of Tommy’s extravagance. A 
moist, cold wind had been blowing as 
they entered the little theater. The 
wind spoke of a severer storm to come. 
When they came out at the end of an 
hour, rain was coming down in sheets. 
The entrance was crowded with those 
who waited for a lull, so that they might 
make a dash for a car. 

But the lull did not come, and singly 
and in pairs they darted out into the 
storm. Tommy let half a dozen cars go 
by. Mamie leaned out and looked du- 
biously at the sodden sky. Tommy sur- 
veyed her new suit, her natty hat and her 
Certainly she was 
not garbed for a storm. His hand went 
to his pocket. It touched a lonely fifty- 
cent piece—the only money he had with 
him. 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last, “but I 
haven’t the price of a cab with me. I 
guess we'll have to make a run for it. 
We can’t stay here all night, and it 
doesn’t look as if this storm was going 
to let up.” 


Mamie nodded. She could not trust 


herself to speak. She was angry with 


her knight. Either he lied when he said 
he had no money, or else he was so in- 
different to her comfort that he took her 
places unprepared to shield her from ex- 
posure. 

With her damp skirts about her, she 
sat stiffly in the car and did not speak. 
Tommy eyed her askance, weighed down 
by her displeasure. And he was mocked 
by the fact that the car passed the doors 
of his bank, where that very day he had 
made a deposit which brought his total 
to an even thousand. Oh, for just one 
five-dollar bill out of the affluence! 

When they left the car, they found 
the storm had increased rather than 
abated. They had to walk a block and 
a half. Mamie was soaked from natty 
hat to snug shoes. 

“Night,” she said at her front door, 
and opened it and disappeared within. 

“Mamie,” said Tommy, but he spoke 
to the closed door. 

Mamie’s mother, worried by magni- 
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fied trifles, was waiting for her. She be-° 


gan to cluck and exclaim when she saw 
the condition of her only daughter’s 
clothing. 

“For the land’s sake,” 
“couldn’t that fellow of yours hire a cab 
to bring you home? Him and his eighty 
dollars a month! The miser! I’ll bet he’s 
just like your father that way. Are you 
going to marry that thing, Mamie?” 

For answer Mamie sank into a chair 
and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Mamma,” she moaned, “what am 
I going to do? I 


she cried, 
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the frigid barrier which she erected be- 
tween them in the next two months. 
They were two months of bitter unhap- 
piness to him, and at the end of them he © 
resolved to have it out with her, as he 
said. He waited for her on the evening 
of a-pay-day in the entrance to the build- 
ing. In his pocket he had one hundred 
and twenty dollars. Forty of it was 
left over from his previous salary, and 
the eighty he had drawn that day. If 
she would consent to let him be her 
squire that night, there would be no 
question of cab- 





can’t live with a 
man that’d treat 
me about money 
the way Papa has 
treated ‘you. 
You’ve lived a 
dog’s life. You 
used to be pretty 
like me, and now 
you’re old when 
you ought to still 
be young. Why 
are men _ like 
that? Why do 
they worship 
money so? And 
oh, Mamma, I! 
love Tommy.” 
“Don’t you 
ever marry him, 
Mamie,’’ the 
woman entreated 
her passionately. 
“You’ve got a 
good job and 
you’re your own 
boss. Don’t go 
tying yourself up 


tion of. life. 


behind it. 
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“Whose Fault?” 


A short story 


by Thomas Addison 


will appear in the next—the April 
issue—of The Red Book Maga- 
zine. It is a story of married life, 
a story of a quarrel that gained 
in size like a snow-ball rolling 
down hill, It contains a big ques- 
It is in every way 
one of those stories you find in 
The Red Book Magazine, and 
nowhere else: a vital, vivid, well- 
told story, with a big question 


fare! 

“Hello,” he 
said when she 
appeared, alone. 

She _ paused. 
He could see in- 
decision in her 
face. Her face 
told him _ so 
much —he had 
studied it so well 
in thosé two 
months that it 
could mask noth- 
ing from him — 
that he was 
afraid she was 
about to turn 
from him with- 
out a word. But 
the longing that 
had been in her 
own heart con- 
quered, and her 
response trem- 
bled from her 
lips: 


729? 
thats “Hello, 


Tom- 








to a man that’ll 

make a nightmare of your life the way 
mine has been. Money, money, money 
rottin’ in the bank—no fun, no love, no 
anything. It’s been hellish.” 

Mamie shuddered at the word coming 
from her mother, but she did not expos- 
tulate against it. It too nearly fitted her 
own feeling. 


ER face was so pallidly cold to him 
next morning that Tommy did not 
venture to speak to her. He had no arts 
to aid him, and he found no way to pass 


my.” 

The “Tommy” was more than he had 
dared hope for. 

He walked to her home with her. He 
was kind but not inquisitive. He seemed 
to be trying to gain his former status 
with her without mentioning what had 
intervened. 

“Will you go to a show with me to- 


‘night ?” he asked. 


“Why, yes,” she answered. 

She had to tell her mother that she had 
had a kind of reconciliation with 
Tommy, and her mother’s outbreak did 
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not tend to reassure her. Her mother 
pointed out that she had once been well 
rid of him, and she would have been wise 
to stay so. But her heart urged her inex- 
plicably against that. She could not ex- 
plain the urgency of it, because, so far 





“I’m not dressed 


“I can’t go in there,” she cried. 
for it.” 


as she knew, Tommy was just as he had 
been. 

At half-past seven she sat in the par- 
lor, dressed as she had been dressed all 


day aft the office. There was no use 
in bedecking herself for any entertain- 
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ment to*which Tommy wa» likely to es- 
cort her. 

Before the house there was the sound 
of an automobile stopping. Some one 
ran lightly up the steps. The door-bell 
rang. She opened the door to find her- 
self confronting Tommy. Beyond him 
she saw a taxicab drawn up at the curb. 

“Ready ?” he asked. 

“As soon as I get my hat and jacket,” 
she replied. 

They entered the cab and the driver 
turned about and made off for town 
without instructions from Tommy. The 
girl sat in quiet amazement. She saw 
Tommy smiling to himself. 

They drew up in-front of the best 
theater in town. Above the door elec- 
tric lights proclaimed the presence of 
one of the foremost actresses in America. 
As the driver, paid his ample fee from 


Tommy’s generous roll, drove away,. 


Mamie turned to Tommy with dismay in 
her face. 

Tommy helped Mamie from the cab. 

“T can’t go in there,” she said. “I’m 
not dressed for it.” 

“Whatever you wear is all right with 
me,” Tommy assured her, and he took 
her arm and piloted her through the 
lobby and into the theater. 

An usher took them to seats in the fifth 
row downstairs. Two dollars apiece 
those seats were, Mamie knew. After 
the theater they had supper at a restau- 
rant famous for its prices. They went 
home in a cab. Tommy spent with high 
abandon. 

That was the beginning of his sec- 
ond wooing. It was a wooing which 
roused envy in every feminine heart in 
the office. It left the male contingent 
aghast. Tommy was no longer sneered 
at. They had reluctantly to confess that 
he was “some spender” when he got 
started. 

Mamie said nothing for two months. 
At the end of that time both she and 
Tommy knew that their wedding would 
end all this. Mamie became afraid that 
Tommy would develop habits which no 
eighty-dollar-a-month husband could af- 
ford to indulge. She voiced that to 








him, of course not suggesting the hus- 
band part of it, one night in May, a year 
after the May party which had gained 
for Tommy his reputation as a tight-wad. 

“T go some when I get started, don’t 
I?” he asked. “Well, honey, there’s just 
one way to stop me.” 

“And how is that ?” Mamie, who knew, 
asked. 

“Marry me.” 


ND so in the middle of May they 
were married. They spent the rest 
of the month on their honeymoon. 

The night before Tommy was to re- 
turn to work they sat in their little flat. 
Tommy rose, pulling a package from his 
inner pocket. He tossed it on the table 
and bade Mamie open it. She uncovered 
a thick roll of bills. 

“Count ’em,”’ said Tommy. 

“Why, there’s just a thousand dol- 
lars,” said Mamie. 

“And it’s yours,” Tommy told her. 
“Now, listen, honey dear: I know how 
it is with your father and mother about 
money. Your dad is an old tight-wad. 
Pardon me! My dad was just the other 
way around. He blew every cent he 
made. Sometimes Mother and I and the 
rest of the kids hardly had enough to 
eat. Worry drove my mother to her 
grave. When I went to work, I made up 
my mind I’d save a thousand dollars, 
so that if I ever had a wife—oh, I knew 
I’d meet you some time—she wouldn’t 
start her married career busted. You're 
going to be treasurer and cashier of this 
firm. You'll get my pay-envelope every 
month regular. I guess we'll be able to 
worry along without thinking about 
where our next meal is coming from.” 

Mamie flew to him and kissed his lips 
while she pinioned his arms. 

“They—they called you a tight-wad,” 
she murmured. 

“T was,” he said. “I had to be. And 
if a thousand dollars calls forth an out- 
burst like this from you, I just wish I 
had a million of ’em.” 

“Oh, bother your thousand dollars,” 
said Mamie O’Malley, and she kissed 
him again. 


” 
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steel; cannot leak, waterlog, dry out, warp or and aft and are powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors 

open ak Gee Giummn~antes neat calking, ——— approved type—the last word in pleas- 
Everyone interested in boating ought to have Mallins big boat book—free on request 

THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 702 Franklin St., SALEM, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK s. 
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Bronchial 
TROCHE 
Keep the Voice Clear 


- You may depend upon them to relieve 
4 hoarseness, ease the coughing, and t 
q 





s\ stop theirritationin thethroat. The n« 


~ 10¢ %ui" BOX 


carries conveniently in pocket or pur 
DN Use the Troches as needed—contain no 
harmful drugs. Regular sizes 25c, § 
rs and $1. At all druggists. 
—, We will mail any size on receip 
price, if your dealer cannot toon aad 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Dept. 30, as Mass. 
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handsome, durable Morocco. Sheets can_ be 
obtained anywhere. Six styles of ruling. Easy wi thih - 
to insert fresh sheets when needed. 
No. 1101. End Opening....2x 4, $ > NEW Bho hg | 
No. 1102, End Opening. ...2% xii, 3s Make ¢ $3.000 a year and more to 
No ing....5 x 3, 85 start. You = me experience. gman ce 
Open aTire Re air Shop with Hay- 
wood Roulpmceee gt the money roll in. Business grov 
fast. You're soon a real manufact 
Every auto sold means more tires to 
mend. Demand for your work ahead of 
supply. SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how to start. 
How to succeed. A valuable guide to 
riches and wealth. Write today. A 
postal willdo. Get your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
851 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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As Useful As Your Peacil—Acknowledged the Best. 


At Your Stationers—or Prepaid 
on Receipt of Price. 


Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company. 
Largest Loose Leaf Manufacturers in the World. 
i 408 Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT 
A NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT HUGHES 
Continued from page 880 of this issue. 














She was sure that Mr. Duane. would 
help them if she asked him to. Was it 
not her duty to ask him, to make him, 
even at the cost perhaps of accepting his 
love? If she loved him she would not 
need to hunt for work; she would be no 
burden on such wealth as his. 

Suddenly but-quietly upon this current 
of her thoughts, a thought of Duane’s 
was launched like a skiff congenial to 
the tide. He spoke almost as softly as a 
thought; at first with a quaint shock 
such as a boat makes, launched. 

“How often do you go to church?” he 
said whimsically. 
 “Why—never, I’m afraid,” she gasped 
in surprise. 

-<*When did you go last?” 


cere, 


“*“When Mamma was here. We went 
2» 


eae 


“once to Saint Bartholomew’s. 


“Why ad 


"To see the clothes, I guess.” 


“You're honest, anyway, but not very 


’ .\ geligious, are ‘you ?” 


“Why, yes—well, no; I mean to be, 


- bat—oh, I don’t know.” 


“You were planning to be married in 
church ?” 

“Such funny questions! . Yes, . of 
course.” 
: “Why ?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be nice not to.” 

“You don’t believe in divorce then?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, indeed—if people 
don’t get along together.. I think it’s 


wicked for people to live together if they 


don’t love each other.” 
“It’s love, then, that makes marriage 
sacred?—love, rather than_ religion, 


“Love’is a. religion—kind of.” 
“If people. loved. each ‘other a lot and 


, lived together,, without going to church, 


would that be all right?” , 
“No, I wouldn’f say that. Oh, no.” 
“But if love is a kind, of religion—” 
“Yes, I know—but—well, it wouldn’t 

be right.” 
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“Tt needs a preacher then?” 

“No, of course not, and yet —”’ 

“Is it all right for two people who 
are not Christians to live together accord- 
ing to their creeds?” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, the people who lived before 
there were any Christians—or people 
who never heard of Christianity—was it 
all right for them to marry?” 

“Of course.” 

“It’s not any one formula, then, that 
makes marriage all right?” 

“Of course not, it’s the—the 

“The love?” 

“T think so. It’s hard to explain.” 

“Everything is, isn’t it?” 

“Terribly.” 

There was more silence. -He took a 
cigar from his pocket, held ‘it before her 
for permission. She nodded, “‘Please.” 
He struck a match; she glanced at his 
face in the little limelight of the match. 
It was very handsome. A pearl of 
drowsy luster gleamed in the soft folds 
of his tie. The hands sheltering the 
match were splendid hands. 

His lips drawn back from his white 
teeth as they clenched the cigar were 
red and full, and as he puffed they were 
pursed with a kissing sound and motion, 

She was startled to-find. herself ob- 
serving these things. He blew, out the 
match, and the vivid portrait of him was 
erased and lost in the shadow. 


9 





GHE trembled with a sudden emotion, 
Why was she here alone with this 
stranger, and talking of marriage in this 
cold way? 
She watched the cigar fire glow and 
fade and the little turbulent smoke-veits 
float into.the air and°die. One of them 


formed a wreath, a strange, frail, writh- 


ing circlet of blue’ filaments. It driftéd 
past her and she put her finger into it— 


her ring finger, by some womanly in- 


stinct. 


— 
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“Now you’re married to me,” said 
Duane. 

There was a sudden movement of his 
hands as if to seize upon her. She re- 
coiled a little; his hands did not pursue 
her. They went back to the steering 
wheel and clung to it fiercely, as he 
groaned : 

“Daphne! I can’t keep my promise, I 
can’t! You’ve no right to ask me to.” 

“Mr. Duane!” she protested, and felt 
that the protest was feeble and ill-suited 
to the fact that she was brazen enough 
to be there with him at that hour. 

He set his left elbow on the seat back 
of her and laid his cheek on the heel of 
his hand and stared at her. She turned 
from his eyes, but he gazed at her cheek, 
and she could feel the blood stirring 
there in a blush. 

“If you loved me, would you marry 
me?” he said. 

“I—I love—I’m going to marry— 
somebody else.” 

“When | a 

“Some day.” 

“If you’re not happy with him, will 
you leave him?” 

“Oh, but I’ll be happy with him.” 

“So many people have said that, and 
you’ve seen how seldom it worked. If 
you ceased to love him, or he you, you’d 
leave him?” 

“Tf is a large order.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser if two people 
who thought they loved could live to- 
gether for a while before they married.” 

“Mr. Duane! it would be horrible.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it would. You know it 
would.” 

“No, I don’t know it. I don’t even 
believe it.” 

“You would have two people live to- 
gether without marriage? — ugh!” 

“Why—ugh P ” 

“Because.” 

“Because is not a very convincing 
argument.” 

“Tt’s a convinced argument.” 

“Why are you so convinced ?” 

“T don’t think it’s nice even to be 
*talking of such things. Besides, it’s 
growing late.” 

“Tt’s not so late as it would be if you 
married a man and found that your mar- 


riage was a ghastly mistake. Then you 
would say ‘ugh!’ too, wouldn’t you?” 

“Perhaps. Hadn’t we better start 
back ?” 

“Please don’t leave me just yet. This 
is very solemn to me. I’ve been studying 
you a long time, trying to get you out of 
my mind, and only getting you deeper 
in my heart. I love you.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“T know it.” 

“Then you oughtn’t to tell me.” 

“Not tell a woman you love her! not 
try to save her from wrecking her life 
and my own?” 

“How wrecking my—her life?” 

“T believe that if you marry Clay 
Wimburn you'll be unhappy.” 

“How dare you?” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“IT mean it—how dare you talk so 
about him ?” 

“Because I love you, and he’s not the 
man for you.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s poor.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” - 

“Everything. He can’t give you a 
home. He can’t buy you clothes. He 
can’t support you.” 

“That’s not his fault, just now—with 
the hard times and the war. And any- 
way, I believe it’s a woman’s business to 
support herself.” 

“You’re one of these new women 
then?” 

“Ves td 

“You don’t believe in the old style of 
marriage ?” 

“Yes—no.” 

“You really don’t believe in marriage 
at all.” 

“Oh, but I do.” 

“Not what the Church calls marriage. 
You don’t believe in Church even.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“No, you don’t; for anybody that 
really believes in the Church, has got to 
go often—go all the time.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“Then nothing is. But I don’t want to 
quarrel with you. I want you to love 
me.” 

“Please let’s go home.” 

“To my home?” 

That insolence was too appalling to 
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All the Wild Game 






















Ring-Necked 

You Want Peasant 
First imported 
OR many years we in America have spent much from China nm 









1881.Now being 
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time bemoaning the disappearance of our feath- 

ered game. But the fact that we have little game 
to shoot and little to eat is due solely to our own lack 
of initiative. We should have an abundance of game 
in the fields and on the market. We may obtain such 
an abundance by creating a supply equal to the de- 
mand. This can be done by increasing nature’s out- 
put through game farming. And moreover, the de- 
mand may be much greater than at present, and still 
be easily met. 

We have the land available to make America the 
greatest game producing country inthe world. Uti- 
lize it, and everyone will have more opportunities to 
indulge in field sports. There will be more shoot- 
ing for all of us, whether or not we have access to a 
preserve, because game that is raised for sporting 
purposes can not be confined in any restricted area. 
Wherever game is intensively cultivated, we find 
improved. shooting in all the surrounding territory. 

To anyone who has a small amount of land, game farm- 

ing will prove profitable. The demand for eggs and for 


































breeding stock is much greater than the supply, and will be 
for years to come. Pheasant eggs sell today at from $20 to 
$25 a hundred. Live birds bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, game farming will either 
provide sport, or profit from those who will pay for the sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possibility of enjoying good 
hunting near home. 
~ = everyone who shoots, it will bring increased pleasure 

eld. 

Game farming means an addition tc our food supply that 
will be welcome to all. 

But this subject is too big to be properly treated in this space. 
Write for the book, ‘‘Game Farming for Proft and Pleasure,’’ which 
will be sent to you without cost. It tells of the subject in a most in- 
teresting and informative manner. Fill out the coupon below and a 
copy will be mailed you at once. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 110, 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ““E.C.”” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange 
Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


















Game Breeding Department, Room 110, 
Siseckan Pounder Comune, Winingten, Del. 






Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit 
and Pleasure. 1 am interested in game breeding from the 
















Very truly yours, 
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There are other 
good cigarettes. 


Of course. 


The tobacco in 
Rameses costs 
morethan in any 
other cigarette. 


The flavor therefore 
is somewhat finer. 
Add to this a pecu- 
liar and special 
blending and you 
have the secret, if 
you want to call 
it so, of Rameses, 
“The Aristocrat of 
Cigarettes.” 


Men in the tobacco 
business know all 


about this. They 
will tell you it is true. 


But frankly, you are in- 
terested in the other side 
of the question. You 
do not really care how 
the result is obtained. 


All you care to know 
is that Rameses is in 
no danger of being con- 
fused with other brands. 


It has personality— 
_arare and distinctive 
aroma—unforgettable. 


It is Rameses. 


It is your cigarette. And 
that’s all there is to it. 


Nobody ever changes 
from Rameses. 
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WINGS 


A big new novel by 


Rupert Hughes 


Author of “What Will People 
Say?” “Empty Pockets” 


Here is the romance of a genius. 
A colorful absorbing story of an 
unusual personality, a woman 
of great charm who, loving both 
her career and her husband, had 
to adjust her life to their dif- 
ferent claims. 
$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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money making business write 
Send post or letter. 


W. Z. LONG COMPANY 
465 HIGH ST. SPRINGFIELD, 
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rite today for our 15 day»’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Heari 











MEARS EAR PHONE CoO., Inc. 








1163 45 W.34th St, New York 
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answer, or even to gasp at, or protest 
against. It stunned her. He took ad- 
vantage of her daze to explain hurriedly. 

“You’re not going to be one-of those 
silly old-fashioned idiot girls that a man 
can’t talk to earnestly and frankly, are 
you now? Of course you’re not. You're 
not one of those poor things whose virtue 
consists in being insulted every time any- 
one appeals to their intelligence, are 
you? No, you’re a fine, brave soul, and 
you want to know the truth about truth, 
and so do I. I’m a decent enough fellow 
at heart. I want to do the right thing 
and live squarely as well as the next 
fellow. I’ve got a sense of honor, too, of 
a sort, and I take life pretty seriously. 

“T’ve been studying it hard, especially 
the marriage business. Everywhere I 
look I see that it doesn’t work. Young 
lovers and old lovers rush off to church 
or a justice of the peace and ‘swear 
they’ll love each other forever, and then 
they have a honeymoon and settle down 
into a life of boredom, or of quarrels in 
private and hypocrisy in public. 

“The old idea was that the man was 
master and the woman’s place was the 
home, and the ring was her badge of 
slavery. But women wont stand that any 
longer. And men don’t care for slaves. 
Women want to be equal and they ought 
to be—at least equal. They want to 
work and they’ve got a right to. The 
world is all turned topsy-turvy the last 
few years. The old rules don’t rule. 
They never did, but people pretended to 
believe in ’em. Now we're not so afraid 
of the truth ‘in science or history or re- 
ligion or anything. We want to know 
the truth and live by it. What they used 
to call the decent thing we call indecent. 
You said yourself that marriage without 


love was horrible. And it is; it’s all. 


quarrels and nagging and deceit. If 
people are faithful to each other morally, 
they seem to quarrel all the more. Long 
ago I vowed I’d never marry, and I don’t 
intend to. I don’t want to marry you. 
But I want your life.” as 

“Mr. Duane, really! this is outra- 
geous.” 

“Hush and listen, honey—Miss Kip 
—Daphne—whatever you'll let me call 
you. I told you.I was stark, starving 
mad about you. When I think of you 
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looking for work, living in that awful 
spare room of those God-awful Chiv- 
vises—when I think of you going from 
place to plaee at the mercy of such men 
as you’re sure to meet—when I think of 
you waiting for poor Wimburn to get out 
of the poorhouse, I want to grab you in 
my arms and run away with you. It’s 
my one job on earth to save you from 
what you’re undergoing now and from 
the worse things ahead of you. I want 
you to have everything beautiful and 
cheerful in the world. I can get it all 
for you. Let me! Let me love you and 
try to make you happy, wont you?” 

He had crowded nearer and he held 


her fast against the door of the car. 


There was an honesty about his devo- 
tion that quelled her contempt; there 
was a homage that quickened her pride ; 
there was an appeal to her intelligence 
that called for an intelligent answer. 

She had listened to his heresy till it 
was too late to strike him. Yet he was 
asking more than Gerst had asked. She 
was amazed at herself for listening, but 
she could not decide what to say or do. 

While she fluttered from indecision to 
indecision, he flung the cigar from his 
right hand and groped for hers; his left 
hand came down from his cheek, and his 
arm encircled her. She felt herself taken 
captive, her two hands in his, her shoul- 
ders urged into the hollow of his arms, 
his eyes burning on her cheek and his 
lips moving thither under the compulsion 
of some great power. 

This was the second time he had 
broken his promise, but now she had no 
instinct of flight, or anger; she could 
not take insult from his worship. Yet 
she felt that she must emerge above it 
before it smothered her. 

She rose to her feet gently. His right 
hand clung to hers; his left slid down 
to her waist. He drew her toward him, 
staring up beseechingly. He laid his 
cheek against her left side like a child, 
the big man pleading to the little woman 
for mercy. 

She felt sorry for him and for her- 
self. She regretted that cruelty was her 
one unmistakable duty. She had no right 
to be kind, and charity would be a crime. 
She wrung her hands free from his with 
slow persuasion and shook her head 
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pityingly. He accepted the decision with 
a nod, but before she could escape from 
his arm, she felt that he pressed his lips 
against her just above her heart. It was 
as if he had softly slipped a knife into 
it. Tears flamed to her eyelids and fell 
on his hands as he carried them to his 
bent brow. He crossed them on the 
wheel and hid his face in them, groan- 
ing: 
“Daphne! Daphne!” 

She was more afraid of him now than 
ever. All the splendors he could promise 
her were nothing to that proffer of his 
need, his longing, the opportunity to 
bless him with surrender. 

While she waited in a battle of im- 
pulses, he regained self-control with self- 
contempt, in a general clench of resolu- 
tion, 

“T apologize,” he mumbled. “I’m a 
fool to think that you could love me.” 

And that was the next strongest plea 
after his grief. 

But he did not know what progress he 
had made toward her pitiful heart. He 
switched on the lights. Into the soft 
gloom they sent two grotesque prongs. 
He turned on the power, and the engine 
throbbed like a heart. Then the car 
went forward with the force of an im- 
patient gesture. 


CHAPTER L 





HEY seemed to leave romance 
T and its sweet sorrows where 
they had found them, and 
they returned to a world of 
fact and speed, tunneling the mystery 
with augers of searching white radiance. 
Now and then other cars came up, 
mysteriously sheltered by their blinding 
headlights. 

There was a sense of morning-after 
reality. Daphne told herself that she 
must not go out with Duane again, now 
that he had said that he loved her. It 
was a curious paradox that she must not 
trust herself to one who cared greatly 
for her. 

Duane did not speak till miles and 
miles of black road had run backward 
beneath their wheels. Then he grumbled: 

“What a fool I was to dream of such 
a thing.” 
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More miles went under before her cu- 
riosity led her to say faintly: “What 
were you dreaming of ?” 

He laughed and did not answer for 
another while. Then he laughed again: 

“It’s funny what wild things we plan 
when we are by ourselves. But of all the 
wild things, the dreams I have been 
dreaming about you were the wildest.” 

“What were they ?” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, you couldn’t hate me any more 
than you do, so I’ll tell you. I told you 
what I think about getting married. I 
said to myself that I would never be the 
slave of any woman. The ones I have 
known always wanted to make a man 
their property ; they wanted men to wait 
on them before marriage, to work for 
them after. So far as I could see, the 
best of the women thought that a man 
only existed to be bled and criticised. 
The more they demanded, the more they 
thought they endeared themselves, and 
maybe they do—to some men—but not 
to me.” 

Daphne remembered that Leila had 
said something like that. She had not 
believed the truth of it then ; and she was 
glad of Duane’s refutation from the 
man’s viewpoint. 

“T thought I was safe, and I was till 
you came along. I’ve loved lots of 
women, and if you wont have me, I'll 
love a lot more, but I’m not going to 
marry anybody if I can help it. It'll 
take a shotgun to get me to church. 
Your pretty face and ways caught me 
first, of course, but theh I’ saw how 
serious ‘a little wren you were—trying 
to get a job because you didn’t want to 
be a burden on aman. That hit me hard. 


It was something new. 


“Maybe it’s only the latest style in the 
way women are wearing their brains, and 
it may not last any longer than the hob- 
ble skirt, but it’s mighty becoming to 
you. When I got your idea, I thought 
it was-a wonder. I envied Wimburn. 
I said: ‘He’ get the one wife in the 
world.’ 

“Tt’s not_that I am stingy about my 
money; not that I wouldn’t take the 
greatest pleasure in pauperizing myself 
for the woman 1 loved, but that I want 
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One of these seven will be killed or hurt this year. 

That is what accident does each year. When the ac- 
cident is coming, or how, you cannot tell. It may be only 
a scratch from a rusty nail, or it may be a wrecked train. 

But when it does come, what will you do? What will 
your wife do? Be prepared— 


AETNA-IZE 


3 cents a day is all it need cost you if you are ina “ Preferred” 
occupation. 8 cents a day brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death 
by accident; $5 to $10 one income for disability due te accidental 
injuries plus $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes; or the 
income eo $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or eye, or $250 
for death from any cause. You can make these amounts as much 
bigger as you like by paying more than three cents daily. ($50 

added to above payments for death if you insure while 
under 40 years of age.) 

Send the coupon now and be safe in time. 

Send this coupon and find out how to protect yourself, 
your wife and your children from the accident that lurks 
around the corner; from the expense that may use up 
aa income. It costs you nothing to send it and it may 

the most important thing you ever did in your life. 
Send it today. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. 
The largest company in the world writing Life, 
Accident, Health and Liability Insurance, 
Agency opportunities for all 
Casualty and Bonding lines. 


An tna agent has a na- 
tional advertising cam- 
aign working for 
im all the time, 
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Louise Drew, daughter of John 


Drew, has an interview in the 
March GREEN BOOK MAG.- 
AZINE. 


will find articles by such 
these : 


Channing Pollock, the play- 
wright and play-reviewer. 


Louis V. De Foe, noted as 
a play-analyst. 


Alan Dale, the critic. 
Verne Hardin Porter. 
Will M. Cressy, the actor. 
Peggy Wood, the actress. 
And others. 


And Fiction by 


Albert Payson Terhune— 
“The Years of the Lo- 
cust,” a master serial. 


Maude Radford Warren— 
“ Marrying 











Off the Mas- 
sereens,” a novel of Ire- 


James Francis Dwyer. 
Gertrude Brooke Hamilton. 
Julian Johnson 








af written amusingly the March 
Elliott Flower. — BOOK MAGAZINE 
And Others. “ Strange Alleys.” 
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THE STORY-PRESS CORPORATION, 
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THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT 1037 


her to take my gifts as gifts, not as a 
tax or a salary. Some of these women 
think they are doing a man a tremendous 
favor by letting him support them. That 
doesn’t get me a little bit. I believe a 
man does a woman just as, much honor 
as she does him, and sacrifices a blamed 
sight more. He gives up his freedom, 
and if she gives up hers, she’s only 
giving up something she doesn’t know 
how to use anyway. 

“But you seemed different. I helped 
you all I could and got you that job 
with Reben and kept my distance. 

“Then you lost your job and Wimburn 
lost his and the whole world went to the 
bow-wows. When I got back from 
Europe I found how badly things were 
going with you—and it broke my heart. 
Then I saw Wimburn without you in 
various places. Once I saw him at the 
theater with another woman.” 

“At the Winter Garden, was it?” 

“Yes, I believe it was.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t with that woman,” 
Daphne urged. 

“How do you know?” 

“TI was there. I saw him. I saw him 
leave his place. She was with another 
man.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it, for your 
sake. I didn’t mean to tell you, anyway. 
But—anyway—it set me to thinking, 
hoping, that maybe you had broken with 
him.” 

“Oh, no—no indeed.” 

“Well, you’re wise, I suppose. And if 
you’re still in love with him, what I was 
thinking doesn’t interest you.” 

“Yes, it does. Please tell me.” 


APHNE had rarely found a man 

who would talk to her with Duane’s 
frankness, and if there is anything that 
interests a woman more than another, it 
is to-hear womankind analyzed, even 
satirized. She was eager for more 
vinegar. 

“You wont be shocked and angry?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You know, it’s pleasant to talk life 
and love to a woman who doesn’t rear 
up and feel offended at everything. You 
gave me a couple of How-dare-you’s, but 
they don’t count. And if you do hate me 





a little more, why, so much the better. 
When I thought you had broken with 
Wimburn, I said to myself: ‘She’s the 
one girl in the world for me; I’m going 
to ask her to marry me.’ But I was 
afraid to, for I was afraid of marriage. 
And then—I—well, I’d better not—yes, 
I will. I said: ‘She believes that men 
and women are equal and have equal 
rights, and she’s going to get out and 
hustle for herself, like a little man. 
Maybe she’s emancipated herself from 
the Sunday-school library, and perhaps 
she would be willing to live life intel- 
ligently rather than religiously. Maybe 
she could learn to love me well enough 
to go into a partnership of hearts.’ It 
isn’t that I don’t want to cleave to one 
woman; it’s because I do. But I hate 
handcuffs. If you and I arranged it so 
that either one could be free just by 
walking out, then we would never want 
to be free. Everything you did for me 
would be a gift—a proof of love—not 
a tiresome obligation. Everything I did 
for you would be a lover’s token of love 
—not a husband’s income tax. And now 
you know what I was dreaming of. 
What do you think of it?” 

The answer to his long oration was 
complete silence. Daphne’s blood was 
running cold at hearing such atheism 
preached at her by this man she had 
liked so well. She was frightened by his 
audacity; so frozen that she had not 
warmth enough left to be tempted either 
toward anger or sympathy. 

Duane waited for his answer, and not 
getting it, laughed harshly: 

“Well, that’s that. The next number 
on our program will be a ballad entitled 
‘I Never Dream but I Bump my Head.’ 
Go on! marry Clay Wimburn on nothing 
a year and live miserably ever after.” 

She said nothing to this either. Duane 
was in a wretched state of bafflement. 
He put the car to its paces, and it ripped 
through space at fifty miles an hour. 
Daphne had a new terror added to the 
load on her nerves. For a while Duane 
drove like a man in a frenzy lashing and 
spurring a horse to its utmost; then he 
drew rein and the car ran quietly. But 
now he was muttering: 

“My God, it disgusts me! To think 
that I should be such a silly ass! falling 
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in love with a girl who can’t see me! 
can’t even answer me! wont let me save 
her life!” 


HE car went bounding up a steep 

incline toward a swerve, a headland 
cut in rigid silhouette by the far-reach- 
ing searchlight of a car approaching 
from the other direction. 

Duane kept well to the outside of the 
road, but just as he met the other motor 
and winced in the dazzle of the fierce 
eyes, a third car trying to pass it on the 
curve hurtled into the narrow space with 
a blaze like lightning searing the eyes. 
There was a yelling and hooting of 
horns and a sense of disaster. 

Daphne bent her head and prayed for 
life, but without faith. Duane, half 
blinded, swung his front wheels off the 
road and grazed a wall. The rear wheels 
were not quick enough. The other car 
smote them, crumpling the mudguard 
and slicing off the rear lamp. 

Daphne was thrown this way and that, 
and it seemed that her spine must have 
snapped in a dozen places. When she 
opened her eyes again the earth was 
standing still, and Duane was yelling 
frightful curses over his shoulder and 
trying to make out the number of the as- 
sassin’s car before it flashed around the 
curve. 

He did not succeed and he was in too 
great a fury to think of apologizing to 
Daphne for his language. His wrath 
was succeeded by an equally fierce anx- 
iety for her welfare. 

He turned to her with terrified ques- 
tions, and his hands visited her face and 
her arms and shoulders. He held her 
hands fast and peered into her eyes, 
while she promised him that she was not 
dead. 

He returned to his wrath at the crim- 
inal recklessness of the other driver. 
His wrath had the usual motor consis- 
tency. No one was wilder than he, or 
had narrower escapes, and no one had 
more hatred for other men’s reckless- 
ness. 

The car that had bested his did not 
return, but the other did, proffering help 
from a safe distance till its identity was 
established. In the light of its lamp, 
Duane got down and examined his own 
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car. Beside the damages in the rear, it 
had sustained a complete fracture of the 
front axle, a twisted fender and a shat- 
tered headlight. 

The driver of the other car came up 
and joined the coroner’s inquest. He 
stared at Duane and cried in the tone of 
an English aristocrat : 

“Gobbless my soul! aint you Tom 
Duane ?” 

Duane blinking in the light peered at 
him and said: 

“Yep! I can’t see you, but the voice 
would be Wetherell’s.” 

“Right-o; it’s me.” 

“It can’t be; you’re singing in opera 
in Brussels.” 

“Opera? Very likely, with this war 
tearing the whole bl— oh, pardon me; 
you’re not alone. Nobody hurt, I hope 
and pray.” 

“No, but we’re pretty far from home 
and country.” 

“T see! h’mm. Pity I couldn’t get the 
number of the swine that hit you. I 
rather fancy I’ll have to give you a lift 
—what? I was out on a tangaroo-hunt, 
but that will wait—if you don’t mind 
trusting yourself to bad company.” 

Duane lowered his voice anxiously. 

“Ts it very bad?” 

Wetherell put the mute on his high 
tone: 

“As good as yours, I’ll wager. But 
let’s not go into family history. Come 
along and we'll take you to the next 
neutral port. That would be—” 

“Yonkers.” 

“Oh, yes, I fancy those were the 
Yonkers we came through a few miles 
back. Well, come along.” 

Duane was embarrassed, but he could 
do nothing except take Wetherell to his 
car, and introduce him to Daphne. 

“Miss Kip,” he said, “I’ve got to 
present Mr. Wetherell. He’s used to the 
limelight—t he only living English 
tenor. He wants us to ride with him as 
far as Yonkers. We'll get another car 
there.” 

Wetherell came close and said: “Did 
he say Mrs. Kip? I can’t see you, but I 
hope you are the fascinating Mrs. Kip I 
met at Newport. Have you forgotten me 
so soon?” 

“I am Miss Kip,” said Daphne.. 
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“Oh! so sorry! I don’t mean that 
either. But my Mrs. Kip was a siren— 
Leila was her first name. I called her 
De-leila, you see?—and she called me 
Samson. She was a—” 

“She is my brother’s wife,” said 
Daphne. 

“Oh, you don’t tell me!” Wetherell 
gulped, and his abrupt silence was full 
of startling implications that alarmed 
Daphne, angered Duane and threw 
Wetherell into a panic. 


DUANE helped Daphne to alight 
from the derelict and transferred her 
to the other car, where Wetherell intro- 
duced them to a mass of shadow whose 
name, “Mrs. Bettany,” meant nothing to 
Daphne and everything to Duane. 

He hesitated about allowing Daphne 
to ride in the same car with Mrs. Tom 
Johns Bettany, though he had been 
within the last half hour urging Daphne 
to throw away her own reputation more 
heedlessly than Mrs. T. J. B. had ever 
scattered hers. But Daphne was already 
seated and Wetherell was at the wheel, 
and so Duane accepted the situation. 

Wetherell, with the tact for which 
Englishman are so famous abroad, pro- 
ceeded to try to redeem Leila’s reputa- 
tion from his own report. He made it 
worse when he compelled Daphne to tell 
him Leila’s address. 


Duane and Daphne were glad enough 


to reach a garage in Yonkers and escape 
from Wetherell’s further graces. 

Duane arranged to have a wrecking 
crew sent out to his roadster and char- 
tered a touring car and a chauffeur for 
the trip into New York. 

Daphne’s nerves had been overworked. 
She had been swept from adventure to 
adventure of soul and body. She had 
been invited to enter a career of gor- 
geous sin, and she had been shot along 
the edge of catastrophe. 

She had told Mrs. Chivvis that it 
would be lucky if she were dead and all 
her problems solved, and she had come 
near to finding out what happens after 
death. 

She was tired of experiences and she 
was homesick for the quietude of her 
own room. She was glad that Clay Wim- 
burn was too poor to take her motoring 


or glittering. She was glad that he loved 
her and trusted her, and she vowed that 
she would never play truant again in 
his absence, 

And then at length they rounded 
Columbus Circle. It was after midnight, 
but crowds were reading the bulletins of 
war. 

Daphne was not interested even in the 
battle of the Marne and the salvation of 
Paris. The car rolled on to the apart- 
ment house, and there at the door stood 
Clay Wimburn. Her heart leaped with 
welcome—then sagged with dismay. 

Something in his attitude told Daphne 
that he had been there for hours. She 
could not throw off the air of guilt that 
his suspicion surrounded her with. 

Duane had not seen Clay. He stepped 
down and handed Daphne out with all 
his affection and an extravagant courtesy. 
Daphne saw across his bent shoulders 
that Clay Wimburn was advancing in a 
frenzy of wrath, his fists clenched. 

She stepped quickly past Duane and 
caught Clay by the sleeves. There was 
a moment of fierce struggle. His quiver- 
ing arms almost tore out her finger-nails, 
but .the. chauffeur could hardly have 
guessed that anything was wrong. 

Duane turned and seeing Clay, drew 
close to discourage or to accept battle 
and to shelter Daphne with lies or 
muscles or in any necessary way. 

Not many people were near, but a 
crowd .is gathered instantly from no- 
where in New York, and a crowd is a 
dreadful thing. Centuries of primeval 
passions were battling in these three 
people, and a few years of etiquette were 
holding them down. 

Daphne was whispering: “Clay, wait, 
wait! let me explain!” and then turning 
to Duane to beg him to go. 

Clay was huskily snarling: “It was 
beastly of you. I’ll kill him for this!” 

Duane was mumbling politely: ‘Be 
a cad if you must, but don’t raise a brawl 
on the street.” 

They moved up to the doorway and 
conferred in whispers with a casualness 
of manner that belied their frenzy. All 
three spoke at once: Clay accusing 
Daphne of playing double with him and 
promising to “fix” Duane; Duane ac- 
cusing Clay of being unworthy of the 
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name of man, and promising him the 
beating of his life; Daphne distraught 
between them. 

She implored Duane to leave her, and 
he obeyed at length with reluctance. 
When he had entered the car and moved 
away, he seemed to take with him 
Daphne’s last hope of escape from pov- 
erty or evil cheer. 

Clay denounced Duane and her with 
equal bitterness. He confessed that he 
had tramped the parts of New York 
City that lie in the State of New Jersey. 
He. was so fagged with his journey and 
with his long vigil and so convinced of 
Daphne’s treachery that he would not 
listen to her explanations. And in fact 
they sounded so unconvincing to herself 
that she gave up trying to justify her- 
self. 

They nagged each other to desperation, 
and she ordered him never to come near 
her again. He assured her that he never 
would, and advised her to sell herself 
to Tom Duane and get a good price. 
Then he staggered off on weary feet, and 
she went into the corridor to where the 
elevator man slumbered in ignorance of 
the desperate three-cornered war that had 
been fought sotto voce on his very door- 
step. 


MB‘: CHIVVIS met her at the door. 
Her recent affection had turned 
again to scorn, and she glowered at 
Daphne, who crept to her room in hope- 
less acceptance of the rdle of adventuress. 
Tired as she was, she could not sleep. 
The clangor of the morning called her 
to the window. A gray day broke on a 
weary town. The problems of debt and 
food and new clothes dawned again. 
Everything was gray before her. The 
only haven was Duane’s offer of love 
and homage and luxury. 

In her jaded eyes, the ideals of loyalty 
to a fiancé who distrusted her, of sub- 
mission to a landlady who despised her, 
of virtue in a world that refused her op- 
portunity to earn her way honestly— 
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these duties took on a look of stupid 
romance and moonshine. 

Wisdom lay in feathering her own 
nest, in acquiring diamonds and purple, 
in yielding her weary body to the arms 
of a lover who would take her tired 
hands in his and press his lips against 
her heart and sweep her through dances 
and scenes of every rapture. 

She resolved to take Duane at his 
word and try the great adventure. It 
could not bring her to worse confusion 
than she found about her now. 

And then the morning mail arrived, 
and brought her a large envelope ad- 
dressed in a strange hand. She opened 
it and took from it a sheaf of photo- 
graphs. Her father’s image, half a dozen 
times repeated, lay before her. The un- 
re-touched proofs omitted never a line, 
never a wrinkle. The camera like a re- 
membering mirror had seen and held 
each least trace of him, each silvered 
strand of hair, the little crow’s-feet of 
laughter tracking around the eyes, the 
gleam of tears upon the lids, the fur- 
rows of suffering about the mouth; the 
collar too low and too big, the careless 
knot in the old tie, the pin askew, the 
whole dear sloven honesty of him. 

One of the pictures looked straight at 
her. She recalled that once she had stood 
back of the photographer, and her father 
had caught her eye and smiled just as 
the bulb was pressed. 

She had made him smile like that. 
What would his expression be when he 
learned that she had ceased to be his 
daughter and become Tom Duane’s— 

She shuddered back from the word 
and the thought, and she forgot it in the 
joy of reunion with her father. All the 
philosophies and wisdoms and luxuries 
were answered by the logic of that smile. 

She lifted his pictured lips to hers 
with filial eagerness, and her tears pat- 
tered ruinously on the proof. But she 
was satisfied to be what the jeweler in 
Cleveland had called her to Clay Wim- 
burn—“old Wes Kip’s girl.” 


Follow the story of “Wes Kip’s Girl” in the next installment of Mr. Hughes’ absorbing 


novel, in the next— the Apri 
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ril—issue of The Red Book Magazine, 
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